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Dr. has requested me to write 


| om to serve as'preface or introduction to the 
ollow) 


lowing sheets. As his sojourn under‘my roof, 
while preparing them, has naturally brought the 
business in which he has been occupied jnto daily 
conversation, more or less, he thinks I may have 
seen enough into the matters in question; and into 
the principles by which he has been governed in 


making this exposition of them, to be qualified to 


offer a few observations calculated to obtain for it a 
candid attention. He is willing to believe it might 
be of some little service for his work to be accom- 
panied by the testimony of a close and ¢xamining 
observer, to the perfect good faith in which # has been 
composed. He thinks, too, that a persoy but slen- 
derly connected or acquainted with parties; societies, 
or committees, and who can have no c@nceivable 
end of his own to answer, will perhaps be. admitted 
as disinterested in expressing an opinion on the 
merits of the case. 

I have refused to comply with this request, unless 
I may make it a positive condition that what I 
write, unseen by him till completed, shall not be 
submitted to be altered by him, exceptifig in any 
instance of mistake in mere matter of fact. This 
condition is necessary to the freedom of speaking of 
himself, in such terms sometimes as he would wish 
to suppress. And it is indispensable in order that I 
may not be restrained from commenting on the 


conduct of other men in terms not so peanmenee, 
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PREFACE 


Dr. MarsuMan has requested me to write a few © 
ragraphs to serve as preface or introduction to the 


following sheets. As his sojourn under yy roof, 


while preparing them, has naturally braaght the 
business in which he has been occupied mnto daily 
conversation, more or less, he thinks I may have | 
seen enough into the matters in question, and into 
the principles by which he has been governed in 
making this exposition of them, to be qualified to | 
offer a few observations calculated to obtain for it a 
candid attention. He is willing to believg it might 
be of some little service for his work to be accom- 
panied by the testimony of a close and examining 


observer, to the perfect good faith in which it has been 


composed. He thinks, too, that a person but slen- 
derly connected or acquainted with parties, societies, 
or committees, and who can have no conceivable 
end of his own to answer, will perhaps be admitted 
as disinterested in expressing an opinion on the 
merits of the case. - 

I have refused to comply with this request, unless 
I may make it a positive condition that what I 
write, unseen by him till completed, shall not be 
submitted to be altered by him, excepting in any 
instance of mistake in mere matter of fact. This 
condition is necessary to the freedom of speaking of 
himself, in such terms sometimes as he would wish 
to suppress. And it is indispensable in order that I 
may not be restrained from commenting on the 


conduct of other men in terms not so measured, 
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-possibly, as he would have preferred. We all agree 
in recommending that there be not a wide departure 
from the) language of moderation, even in works 
required for repelling the most injurious charges. 
But my notion of the rule of moderation itself, as 
applicable to the case of a virtuous man attempted 
‘to be overwhelmed with calumny, is not identical 
with Dr. Marshman’s. Besides, there may be 
allowable in a friend, a force of expression which it 
might be more dignified in the man himself to 
decline. If any sentences which may be thought 
chargeable with exceeding the limits of this allow- 
._ ance should occur in these introductory pages, 
- let it be remembered that Dr. M. is not answerable 
for them. 

His conception of the style of vindication, exactly 
proper to be employed by a man forced into a 

situation like his, is somewhat mistaken, I think, 
both in point of justice and of policy. Those of his 

friends m this country who fins had the largest 
share of confidential communication with him, have 
found in him such a dread, such a horror, I may 
eall it, of every thing which might give occasion to 
controversial strife,—such a repugnance to make, un- 
der the strongest necessity of doing it in self-defence, 
accusation against any man, especially against 

any whom he had wished to regard as christian 
-friends,—such a willingness to deceive himself as 
long as possible respecting the malice and extent of — 
the hostility against him, — and such a reluctance to 
make a bald and resolute demonstration for defeat- 
ing it, —as they have told him, over and over again, 
he would find to be in effect a desertion of himself 
and of the interests of Serampore. This was veri- 
fied in the character and deficient success of bis 
publication called a “ Brief Memoir.” 

In his last meeting with the Committee of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, he had seen an unequi- 
vocal manifestation, in many of its members, of an 
enemy’s disposition. And the breaking up of that 
‘meeting, though its result was announced to the 
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public, (with the Secretary’s signature on behalf 
of the Committee,) in a form of declaration which 
any man must have taken for a profession of 
mutual pious good wishes between friends and allies 
in the same cause, though thenceforth acting sepa- 
rately, appeared to be the signal for an immediate, 
eager, general activity to put down Dr. M. in the 
public opinion. Defamatory tales whichjhad pre- 
viously been heard by comparatively few, were 
open into quick and wider circulation, with a . 
arge influx of new imputations, and additions made 
in aggravation of the old. As such — would not 
be said to his face, and as in his general intercourse 
he had met witha friendly reception, — a seemingly 
friendly one even with persons whom he kas found 


to have had no kind intentions, — very et of all 


this slander had come to his knowledge several 
months after the transaction to which I<have re- 
ferred. When informed of it in explicit terms, and 
with much particularity, by a few friends, ie showed 
the utmost surprise, and an inability, almost, to 
believe that such representations could be credited 
to an extent to do him essential mischief. ;On each 
article of the current accusations he readily made, 
with every degree of minuteness, the explanations 
which exposed its injustice. But it was not till after 
urgent and reiterated inculcation, with evidence 
produced of the most extravagant storigs to his 
dishonour being as extensively credited as confi- 
dently repeated, that he admitted the conviction of 
the necessity of appearing before the public in cha- 
racter of vindicator of himself and the proceedings 
at Serampore, — unless he were willing that he and 
they should be quietly resigned to all the effects of 
so much uncontradicted falsehood. And though he 
did admit it, he stood pertinaciously on such restric- 
tions and limitations to be observed by him in per- 
forming the task, that his friends almost despaired 
of his doing it effectually. ‘There was to be nothing 
that could De construed into accusation or attack on 
any one, especially the Society, the Committee, or 
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their missionaries ;* no strong epithets even to be 
laid on the inventors of the calumnies; there was to 
be an avoidance of the details which would most fully 
illustrate the entireness of the sacrifice of self-in- 
terest, by himself and his colleagues. He was told, 
in the most pointed language, that he would find 
himself wrong ; that a smooth gentleness and gene- 
rality of expression would just go to the winds ; 
that he must in justice to Serampore and himself 
make statements and explanations which would 
strike hard somewhere ; that it would not do to 
apply the soft touch of such terms as “‘ misinformed,” 
“ misled,” to the fabricators of malicious false- 
hoods; that men are not believed to be flagrantly 
wronged who hesitate to say so in unceremonious 
language ; and that he must, even if at the hazard 
of incurring, for the first time, a charge of ostenta- 
tion, publicly exhibit the facts by which he had 
privately shown how completely he could destroy 
every of self-interested management. 

Soon afterward he retired to Edinburgh, where, 
out of the way of hearing what was said of him in 
this country, he prepared his ‘ Brief Memoir.” 
When he had advanced toward its conclusion, with- | 
out any correspondence in the mean time with the 
persons in this neighbourhood, he wrote that he 
should content himself, in his defensive, appendix, 
with setting right some things unfairly stated in the 
Society’s last annual report, and brief notices, to 
obviate a few of the imputations of which we had 
apprised him, leaving the greatest part of them “to 
die a natural death,” as he was confident the worst 
of them must, through their very absurdity. He 
was answered, that he had never in his life made a 
greater mistake, and again urged, with but very 
partial success, to alter his plan. — Deficient, how- 
ever, as the publication was in vindicatory force, 


* I remember, that after a very long confidential conversation which three or 
four of his friends had with him, one of them said to me, “The man, you see, is 
more concerned that no harm be done to the Society, than he is to defend his own 
slander: he will not do himeelf justice.”” 1 answered, 
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directness, and particularity, it did contain what 
might have been perceived to be evidencg of the 
- falsehood of many of the reports against hii, if the 
reporters and believers had not deemed themselves 
warranted to repeat them without taking the 
trouble to read it. -# 
It was from the purest christian motives, as those 
who have had the most communication with him 
since he has been in England, are perfectly assured, 
that he made his pleading in this mild and forbear- 
ing manner. And this is only saying that it was 
written in that spirit by which they believe him to 
be habitually governed, in an eminent degrge, But - 
what followed ? This very mildness was attempted 
to be turned by mock encomium into ridicule, a 
bantering imputation of hypocrisy withdut pro- 
nouncing the word. It was judged that’ a little 
dash of the burlesque would be a stimulant seasoning 
or accompaniment to compositions preparing, and 
to be prepared, for the purpose of degrading in the 
ort estimation the character of an ancient, inde- 
atigable, and most eminently disinterested ¢hristian 
missionary. Those productions have come out, 
month after month, anonymously, in puldications 
professedly designed for the service of relygion; a 
service to be promoted by the expedient, #(new in 
its adaptation to such a purpose,) of destroying the 
character of men who have very long been distin- 
guished by devoting their exertions to it, with a zeal 
and entireness never su This is thé obliga- 
tion which is to be conferred on the cause of religion 
by persons labouring, certainly very hard, hut very 
appropriately in the dark. And in the dark it may 
safely be predicted that those labourers will be 
desirous to remain, after Dr. M.’s exposition shall 
have had a little time to produce its effect. No 
man could be more charitably willing than he that 
they should have the benefit of that concealment. 
he sort of character of authority which$in com- | 
mon apprehension, attaches itself toan impeachment ~ 
_ set forth in print, especially in a religious ‘dees 
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tion, belonging to the same sect as the party accused, 
lends confidence to the invention or repetition | 
of any further crimination; and in the present in- 
stance it has served to give incitement and assurance 
to a multifarious calumny, spread over the country, 
shaped into stories about Dr. M.’s wealth, his ambi- 
tious and expensive schemes for his family, and 
perhaps a dozen things of similiar credibility. I do 
not know whether any of them may have sunk 
under their own weight of palpable absurdity ; but 
from niany places, distant from one another, I hear 
that the worst of them are still afloat. 

This state of the case has been brought by degrees 
to the knowledge of Dr. M,, who has remained so 
long silent, that it has been surmised he probably 
would remain so; and with an imsinuation that it 
might be his safest policy. But the friends with 
whom he had advised before, found him, in an 
interview with him some months since, quite con- 
vinced of the necessity of meeting this relentless and 
extending hostility, with a more decisive and com- 
prehensive statement, and more directly in the style 
of vindication against injustice. He could not avoid 
seeing that thus far his cause had been a loser b 
his forbearing reserve, which was boldly interpreted 
as betraying a conscious inability to defend it 
throughout, as a tacit confession that many thin 
involved in it had better be let alone. He admitted 
that a reserve and generality of expression on the 
most essential points, in a second and what ought to 
be a sufficient and final explanation, would in a 
much greater degree than before yield this advan- 
tage to his enemies. Still he manifested the utmost 
reluctance to go the whole breadth of the subject. 
It seemed extremely grievous to him that himself, 
his colleagues, and the system and course of their 
actions, could not be publicly justified from accusa- 
tion by some milder and more neutral means than 
those which must make it recoil on the accusers ; sO 
that it required a cogent enforcement of all the most 
Imperative considerations, repeated at last in a tone 
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et, ae at what his friends were tempted to call 
pusillanimity, and with an unqualified recital to him | 
of the coarsest terms of slander confidently vented 
in the reports circulated with widening extension, 
to leave bin no escape from the conviction that 
even the most invidious parts of the subject must 
be brought plainly out to view. His resolution not 
to touch one topic, perhaps the most invidigus, was | 
not surrendered till after the time that he had actually 
set about preparing the following statement. — His | 
confidential friends can aver, that this strong reluc- 
tance to do what was rendered absolutely neve : 
was not from any diffidence of the solidity, of the 
grounds of viadication, but from the pain which it 
costs a pacific mind to be forced into any thing like 
hostility and recrimination, the grief whick/a spirit 
possessed with the christian charities feels, aticomin 
to an open breach with persons earnestl ‘wicked 
to be regarded as friendly co-operatorsgin the 
christian cause. I have never, I think, Loli any 
man of whom I could believe that, in simar cir- 
cumstances, he would have felt this with equal 
severity. It is to do justice to this virtue —or this 
weakness — in his character, and to suggest to the 
readers of the following publication in what temper. 
it would be fit they should meet such a man, when 
constrained to appear in a controversial capacity, 
that so particular a description, which had else 
been impertinently minute, has been given of what 
his friends know to be his feelings in coming to the 
performance of a painful duty. U:. 
There is very little to be said about any share I 
have had in the affair. What portions of the sub- 
ject it was most indispensable to bring prominently. 
in view, and with what extent of illustrative detail, 
was matter of much previous conversation between 
the author and several friends. While he has been 
occupied with the work, he has read to me af inter- 
vals what he had written, for the pur of hearing 
any remarks on the pertinency, on the sufficient or 
defective clearness, on the too little or too much, 
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and sometimes on the degree of force which his facts 
- and observations might be rons to carry to the 
conviction of impartial or of prejudiced persons. 
Now and then I may have recalled, and recom- 
mended him to insert, some explanation or illustra- 
tive fact, which had been incidentally mentioned by 
him in former conversations. At various times he 
has anxiously put it to me to say whether, in parts 
or shaates accusatory of those who are persecuting 
him, or capable of being misrepresented as vainly 
laudatory of himself and his associates, it were 
ible to use a language more reserved, consis- 
tently with making a substantial unequivocal mani- 
festation of what he knew to be the truth. In some © 
- instances I have contributed, from being more 
informed than he could be in what points and 
manner the circulated unprinted defamation assails 
him, to apprize him what imputations required a 
cial notice, and what general explanations ought 

to be so constructed as to contain a contradiction 
of the rest. In one or two parts of his work, which 
' Ian note in the proper place, it has been at my 
instigation, combined with that of other friends, 
that he has gone into much greater detail than he | 
would spontaneously, or was persuaded to do till 
after a strong nn LP of the necessity. The 
determination, however, in the choice of both things 
and words, has been in the exercise of his own 
judgment, thus occasionally admitting some sug- 
gestions from that of has been 


the yery limited sort cf assistance endeavoured 
to be rendered him. 


During some time previous to his arrival in 
England, I had shared in a measure the prejudice 
which had been gradually prevailing against him in 
particular, while it implicated also the character of 
the whole union of which he is a part. I knew 
nothing at all, nor had ever felt any curiosity, about 

the interior transactions of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, or the unpublished communications between 
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My knowledge 


its Committee and Serampore 


went no further than that there had got injo' cireu- 
lation, with a kind of authority from being Pepeated 
by persons supposed to have means of being well 


informed, a succession of reports to the effect that 
the system at Serampore had degenerated from its 
primitive purity to something of a very secular 
character, under the blighting influence chiefly, it 
was said,of Dr. M., whose mind had yielded to the 
seductions of worldly ambition. These reports, it 
was observable, became more numerous, more de- 
finite, more positive in assertion, and more active in 
circulation, after the arrival of one of the Society’s 
missionaries from India, whose name was constantly 
cited as sufficient to put their truth out ¢f doubt. 
The respect and admiration so long felt for#he men 
who had begun the mission, and raised it to sich emi- 
nent honour, had fixed such a prepossessior, in their 
favour, as rendered it very difficult for me te believe 
some of the stories which I had from peysons of 
apparently high authority. Still it seemed not 
likely, if even possible, that imputations so grave 
and so confident could be made, by men so respecta- 
ble, on evidence alleged by them to be unquestion- 
able, without something being materially wrong in 
the party accused. But when these charges were 
repeated to Dr. M., in the most explicit terms, his 
statements and explanations readily given, with the 
utmost de of particularity, created a’ perfect 
assurance that the stories which were working such 
mischief to his reputation were entirely false. — I 
have thus gone back for a moment to show, that the 
opinion in which I am now confirmed is not a mere 
prolongation, by obstinate uninterrupted force of 
prepossession, of that entertained in former times 
by us all. 
During the many weeks that Dr. M. has been 
chiefly employed on the following statement, there 
have been very many conversations about Seram- 
pore, regarded in all views and lights in which it | 
— be made a subject of examination and 
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comment. Every rule that in ordinary cases would 
mark the distinction between freedom and imperti- 
nence of inquiry has been set aside ; the license of 
interrogation has been understood as having no limit. 
The questions have been directed, without hesitation 
or reserve, to every thing that has been reported, 
‘animadverted on, or surmised ; to every thing that 
I could think of as of any consequence to be ex- 
plained, in the general system, the particular trans- 
actions, the domestic arrangements, and even the 
individual personal conduct ;— to a variety of things, 
in short, which it would be an intrusive excess of 
inquisitiveness to ask about, if the evil spirit that 
has arisen against the men and the system, had not 
sought out so many and such diversified inventions 
of calumny. Dr. M. cared not how many these 
—— might be, nor to what point they were 
irected, nor how often any of them were repeated 
with a reference to circumstantials that might not 
have been precisely marked in the first explanation. 
He was glad to subject his cause to such perseverin 
inquisition, and would have been glad that any 
other investigators, more knowing and equally 
persisting, had been of the party, provided they 
appeared to possess any middling share of candour. 
It is of course the essential portion of what was 
so freely and largely explained that is given in the 
following sheets ; but, in several parts, with an ex- 
ceedingly reduced measure of the particular illustra- 
tions confirmatory of his assertions; for all reasona- 
ble bounds would have been exceeded, if he had 
attempted to introduce, with the necessary explica- 
tion to show the connexion, one half of what would 
have made for his purpose. | 
From being thus immediately conversant with 
the process of his work, I am enabled to testify, as 
I have expressed it before, to the good faith in 
which he performed it. I believe it impossible 
for any explanatory statement to be prepared with 
& more deep and invariable regard to truth; that 
whatever else there be or be not in it, there is the 
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utmost sincerity in all he has said. I am certain he 
has throughout felt the most conscientious solicitude 
that he might not, even through inadvertency, fall 
into any misrepresentation, that he might not trans- 
gress the law of equity in the mode of pxhibiting 
any fact or argument requilite to his own justifica- 
tion. He has proceeded in a simplicity of purpose 
to “‘show,” according to his own frequent expres- 
sion, ‘“‘ the thing as it really is ;” while regretting at 
every step the necessity which has been:laid upon - 
him of saying so much in the nature of .censure, and 
so much of what prejudice, after compelling him 
to bring it forward, will be sure to call proclaiming 
his own and his brethren’s merits. This is his pre- 
dicament ; had he remained silent, the impeachment 
of his character would have been assumed and 
affirmed to be just, and an opprobrium, aggravated 
even to the contentment of malice itself, would have 
rested on him; now that he reluctantly exhibits 
what is indispensable to driving off that opprobrium, 
he will be taxed with delighting to extol his family, 
himself, his fraternity, and all their operations, and 
with depreciating those whom it seems to be de- 
signed to raise by means of his and his associates’ fall. 

This assertion of the integrity with which the 
_work has been prepared by him, being a ‘testimony 
to the rectitude of one particular transaction, can be 
made without any appearance of assuming to set 
myself up in a judicial capacity, to speak of the 
general character of a man whose devotedness and 
services to the christian cause have been so long in 
conspicuous evidence before the world. [am seek- 
ing to satisfy myself of the propriety of going 
further ; and I will trust to his candour not to feel 
as if I were impertinently affecting to confer some 
kind of advantage on him, or were imagining 
that he could need the trifling service of an indivi- 
dual’s testimony, while I presume to add a few 
words, of more general attestation, on the plea that 
I have a better knowledge of him than canm:have been — 
acquired by any, except one or two, of “ friends in 
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this country. After several months of such inti- 
mate acquaintance, I might naturally expect to hear 


sometimes a question what may be my impression of 
the qualities of a man whom it has become the 


malignant but transient fashion to calumniate. To 
any such inquiry I shoub! answer, that the person 
so traduced is a man of the most exemplary upright- 
ness, conscientious, to a scrupulous degree, under 
the habitual pervading influence of piety, intent 
above all things to approve himself to God, devoted 
to the christian cause and service with an entireness 
involving the greatest sacrifice of selfish mterests, 
simple and consistent in the constant purpose of his 
exertions, candid and forgiving toward those who 
injure him, and kind in his deportment to the utmost 
demands of christian courtesy, from a principle of 
christian benevolence. | 

By what expedients can it have been effected, 
that such a man should be brought under an ill re- 
putation through a large proportion of the com- 
munity? It would never do to say that he was 
ostentatious, arrogant, censorious, quarrelzome, ava- 
ricious, or of exceptionable carriage. The kind of 
defamation to be resorted to was to be one that 
might appear less poreny incongruous with the 
evident and acknowledged qualities of his character. 
More plausibility might be given to the imputation 


of double purpose, artiulness, sinister design, evasive 
ort, 


craft,—in sh insincerity and unsound policy, 
working under tlfe guise of kind and primitive 
manners, This was given out, repeated, 
and, in the common phrase, found to take, greatly 
to the satisfaction, and not a little to the amusement, 
of certain parties interested in the deception, who 
had some difficulty to forbear telling, for the credit 
_ of their shrewdness, that they knew better; and who 


can st in the proper time and place, indulge 


in another strain, inconsistent enough with this 
which jis for public effect. The success has been 
sedulously followed up; so that the case has come 


at last to be, that language of the import here cited, 
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varied through the whole genus of that: kind of 
epithets, down to the lowest, as some of thp readers” 
of these lines will have to remember, is repeated 
with such an easy confidence as if the prapriety of 
its application were quite a settled matter. Now 
this is one of the grossest fallacies ever palmed on 
the public credulity. It is a mere fabricated charac- 
ter which the real one wholly disowns. The onl 
thing that could have given it the slightest:colour of 
belonging to him, is the cautious tenour of his speech 
and conduct. Cautious he has been taught to be, 
by a long experience of circumstances, sometimes 
difficult and critical, and very often so untoward as 
to require the utmost exercise of discretion. His 
reluctance to declare his mind in terms of censure, 
his love of peace, his extreme solicitude to avoid — 
giving occasion of stirring less kindly disposed 
spirits to strife and mischief, imposing on him. often 
a duty of reserve and forbearance which a less 
conscientious man would not have acknowledged, 
or not have had the self-government to obey, have 
confirmed the habit of speaking considerately, deli- 
berately, and with a watchfulness to guard against 
ill consequences. But this caution partakes nothing 
of disingenuousness, or of any feeling or artifice of a 
man whe has something to dissemble or conceal. 
There is no man who will more explicitly, and, if 
necessary, minutely, explain every thing in his con- 
duct and designs, when it is with an_ honest 
disposition that such explanations are sought. No 
man on earth, I verily believe, has less fear of the 
keenest examination,— less fear, I mean, on the 
score of his own rectitude of principle,— for harsh 
manners, or an unfair and hostile purpose in the ~ 
interrogator, a temper so directly and offensively 
pe coe to his own, he is of a nature to shrink from — 
course. He has, to my knowledge, wished to 
bring upon himself the examination, with unlimited 
freedom, of certain of the ablest of those who have 
most zealously laboured to injure him, provided the 


friends whom he consulted whether this should be 
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roposed and solicited, could have ventured to assure 
rts, of tolerant manners, and any thing like a tem- 
porary suspension of prejudice, with an honest wish 
for information. 

This leads me to observe on a material circum- 
stance in the conduet of the detracters. Respecting 
a ba of men who had so long stood eminent for 
consecration to the best cause, it might have been 
expected that, if the principles or actions of all or 
any of them were at last to come into question, 
they would in all reason be regarded as having 
every presumption in their favour; and that, before 
lending authority to imputations derogatory to their 
character, any but bigots and infidels would anxi- 
ously inquire whether there might not be evidence 
that they were untrue, and with a wish to find them so. 
And the claim to such a favourable presumption, to 
a candid construction, and an extreme aversion to 
abet offensive proceedings, might have been thought 
to have tenfold force as attaching itself upon pro- 
fessed christian friends, on co-operators in the same 
good cause, on members especially of a represent- . 
ative body appointed for no other object but to 
promote it — ten fold force, I say, when the question 
came to be whether ¢hey should set themselves to the 
business of exploding the merits, and crippling the 
exertions, of those distinguished men, or either of 
them. | Before their minds could be brought to a 
_ proceeding which good men would most certainly 
adopt with the utmost reluctance and pain, it was 
reasonably to be expected that they would apply to 
. Dr. M. himself, in respectful terms, representing 

to him the various insinuations and positive char 

which were obtaining credit, against him in par- 
ticular, and entreating him to supply them, by a frank 
explanation, with the means of setting the judgment 
right within the circles where they Shad influence. 
And the equity of so proceeding was the more 
evidentifrom the consideration, that Dr. M.’s defence 
lay almost wholly with himself. There appeared to 
be no witnesses or advocates forthcoming in his 
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behalf, no justificatory statements circulating in the 
-numerous channels of communication ; whereas, to 
authorize the censure, there was asserted to be 
manifold and weighty evidence ; witness after wit- . 
ness from the east was cited, often by ndme; so 
that any one so disposed might assume ja ready 
warrant to throw a stone. hen the case stood 
- thus, an equitable man, even though he did not 
_ cherish any prepossession in favour from the former 
unquestioned excellence of the accused, would have 
felt it a plain dictate of justice that he should not 
join in the cry of reproach, (especially as he must 

ve perceived very suspicious indications of the 
quality of the spirit that raised it), without a single 
inquiry made of Dr. M. whether the matters im-_ 
puted might not be so explained as to leave no 
charge. Has any such rule of equity been observed? 
On the contrary, hardly a man of the believers 
and propagators of the stories of defamation has 
ever condescended to request Dr. M. to tell whether 
he could prove them not to be true. Before the 
hostility became ao declared and public, a number 
of the persons now the most intent on making it 
effectual and fatal, had opportunities of seeking - 
explanation in personal intercourse, They cau- 
tiously avoided all reference to the subject. He 
could not be at all apprised what thag silence 
portended, for it was accompanied by manners 
of apparent benevolence. He rather wondered at 
it, however ; for while he had not the least sus- 
picion of any material charges being entertained 
against him, he had thought it likely that persons 
taking an interest in the Indian missionary concerns 
might wish for whatever information he oa give 
them. He was desirous of being freely ;commu- 
nicative on every point that might be deemed to 
need explanation, and was disappointed at per- 
ceiving that, for some reason or other, it was 
judged better for the subject to be let alone. If 
any one should ask why he did not break¢in upon 
this reserve which met him on all hands, gnd force 
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the subject on those who wished to avoid it, the 
question would only prove that he is perfectly 
unacquainted with Dr. M., who is the last man, as 
those who have been much in his company know, 
’ to obtrude any —e relating to himself or the 

operations in which he has been so indefatigably 
employed. Now, if from the experience of this 
uniform policy, he should infer, that there was a 
wish to preclude him from the benefit of explanation 
in the first instance, a wish to prevent the impu- 
tations being subjected, before they should be 
confidently spread abroad, to the trial whether 
he could show them false and futile, I confess I 
should not know how to suggest a more natural 
inference. 

I may be told that sundry inquiries were made in 
‘ his several meetings with the Committee ;. but they 
had no reference to the articles of impeachment 
which are found of most avail to injure his character 
through the country,—and in the city too, it 
seems, for a friend of mine from London lately 
mentioned having just heard there a member of the 
Committee recounting a number of them, as among 
the things under the weight of which Dr. M.’s 
character was justly sunk. 
_ In asserting his readiness to explain every thing 
in the concerns of Serampore, or in his own conduct, 
to any 6 of decent candour, I might be 
deemed to fall into some inconsistency if I did not 
_ mark, ag an exception, what I have asserted and 
described more than once, his reluctance to make 
such explanations as, however indispensable to his 
vindicatipn, cannot be given without reflecting 
blame on men who have observed on their part no 
‘law of kindness” toward him. It may well be 
conceded, to his detracters, that in this one par- 
ticular he certainly has been heretofore guilty of 
that “ evasion” with which they tax him; and he 
would have been very glad to be permitted, for the 
sake of all whom it may concern, the continued 
indulgence of this fault in this one manner, of 
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which he may refer it to them to say whether it be 


Perhaps I may be allowed to offer a few p 
notices of some of the matters brought forward in the 
following exposition. It might be useful to place the 
reader in a situation to see a little over the ground 
before him. The partial anticipation which this 
may involve of Dr. M.’s own statements and obser- 
vations, I hope he will excuse. vi 

His first business is to set forth the true cause, and 
comment on the consequences, of the event which 
_ took place at his final meeting with the Committee, 

in March, of last year, and which has béen deno- 
minated a separation. Immediately upon that event, 
the hostile disposition towards Serampore, which had 
been smouldering for years, declared itself without 
further reserve, attacking, first, Dr. M.’s conduct at 
that meeting, which was represented as the obsti- 
nate cause of the separation. And this topic ef invec- 
tive has been ever since retained, to give its pffensive 
co-operation with all the rest. 

On this affair of the separation, it shouldgseem 
that very slender knowledge has been felt sufficient 
to warrant the most censorious language. Even 
persons not wholly against Dr. M. have said to me, 
‘“* He had no business to separate from the Society. 
In the situation the Committee were .placed in by 
him, they could not decide otherwise than ‘they did. 
It was he that broke the connexion.” Now, in the 
first place, what meaning do the repeaters of this 
term, “ separation,” consider it to import? Is it 
used as meaning the opposite to union? But then, 
in what sense had an union subsisted, up to the time 
of the event in question? It may be suspected that 
a great majority of those who have been talking in 
condemnation, as they imagined, of a perverse and 
violent schism, have never inquired enough to in- 
form themselves, that the state of the casé was as 
follows: The Serampore missionaries have been, 
for more than twenty years, in all practical senses, 
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independent of the Society; in so long a period 
they. did ‘not receive one guinea from the Society 
toward their support; they were left to plan, and 
prosecute, and support, an extensive order of opera- 
tions, peculiarly their own, entirely according to 
their own judgment, and by their own means; the 
never thought of such a thing as, either on the 
one hand, making the Society responsible in any 
manner for any thing they did or hazarded, or on 
the other, being themselves under. any power of 
the Soci¢ty to hold them accountable, further than 
for the faithful application of what was sent in 
support of the missionaries and operations exterior 
to the Serampore union ;— instead of claiming from 
these supplies any thing for their own use, a) 
added to them thousands of pounds from the fun 
raised solely by their own exertions; nevertheless, 
they were ail this while most cordially willing that the 
results of their labours should appear, without any 
mark of distinction to keep the public in mind in 
what a peculiar and exclusive sense these labours 
were their own, in the Society’s reports, contri- 
buting thus, through an undefined impression on the 
public mind, that aiding the Society was aiding 
Seramppre, to augment the Society’s means of 
competence for its own various operations When, 
after this long course of unassisted exertion, the 
Seramppre brethren found, a few years back, their 
resources becoming insufficient for their under- 
takings, they obtained from the Society in each of 
the three years, 1824, 5, 6, £1000; a grant, 
however, not unaccompanied by intimations of an 
unamicable spirit. Such was the union which has 
come to a separation. | 

__ But whatever the nature of the union might be, 
how and why did the separation take place, and how 
_ was Dr. M. the wilful cause of it? It took place 


because'the Committee refused to give any further 


direct assistance. They would trust no money, 
none w 


ver, to the fidelity of men who had been 
exhausting their lives in almost unparalleled ex- 
ertions and disinterestedness. It was professed to 
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to be a point of conscience ; the Committée would 
be unfaithful to their English contributors: if they 
ventured any portion of the contmbutions,, even 
with the condition of a strict account being rendered 
of its application, on such a security.as the wisdom 
and integrity of men who, with a labouf in the 
raising almost equalled by the care in the ex- 
pending, had devoted to the christian cause an 
amount which would have placed them in affluence, 
and have left themselves, as they are at this hour, 
in poverty. It was in vain that Dr. M. had, ma 
confidential statement, previously sent to each 
- member of the Committee, (that same Committee 

who had a few months before engaged to nssign a 
tenth of the Society’s annual income), requesting 
them to grant the annual sum of £1000 or £800. 
The one sole proposal made to him was, ‘that all 
which needed support, of the missionary stations 
formed, sustained, and superintended by the Seram- 
pore fraternity, should be surrendered to the Society. 
_ As a temporary qualification of this surrender, it 
was offered that the management of those stations, — 
for and subject to the Committee, should remain in 
the hands of Drs, Carey and Marshman, baht with 
the exclusion of their younger associates, (J. 
Marshman, Mack, and Swan), during their two 
lives, that is to say, in effect, durmg the one 
shorter life, since the single survivor would be 
utterly unequal to the labour. On this event, the 
management was to devolve wholly and figally to 
the Committee. Such indirect assistance, if it can 
be called assistance at all, Dr. M. was to take, or 
nothing. 

He saw, and soon declared that such jan ar- 
rangement would inevitably frustrate one main 
tion and object of his and his associates’ labours. 
t would nearly destroy the value of an ingtitution 
(the College) which they had deliberately planned, 
on the comprehensive view of the best measures for 
imparting christian knowledge to the pepple of 
India, and had, bya large expenditure of their own, 
with considerable favour and aid from other gources, 
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advanced far toward its completion. Dr. M. explains 
how this effect would be the certain consequence of 
that alienation of the whole missionary system from 
all connexion with the college, which would follow 
immediately on the decease of the now aged mis- 
sionaries. That this alienation would so follow, he 
would not have needed any penetration of his own 
to apprehend, for it was avowed to be one chiet 
object of the proposal made to him. — His difficulties 
were offered to be relieved by an expedient which 
he was plainly told was intended, and was deemed 
a most desirable one as being calculated, to preclude — 
from what was obviously the chief sphere of its 
ssible usefulness, an institution which he and his 
brethren had so long made an object of their efforts, 
hopes, and prayers. I beg the reader not to be in 
haste to deny that this can be a true statement. I 
have seen aregular account of the proceedings at that 
meeting, In a manuscript volume of ‘* Minutes,” 
taken down, I believe, on the spot at the time, and 
lent by the Secretary for the perusal of persons in 
this neighbourhood. In those minutes the Secretary 
himself, (other influential members concurring in 
opinion), is recorded as expressing his strong appro- 
bation of the proposed arrangement for the very 
reason that it would dissever the missionary con- 
cerns from their connexion with the college. 
Perhaps it was presumed that Dr. M. must, under 
the stress of necessity, accede to the proposal, 
though made with so plain a declaration of its object ; 
for there was evidence of severe distress felt at 
Seramppre, in the information that his colleagues 
had been compelled to place four of their missionary 
stations. on the Society’s support. An o yportune 
juncture seemed to have oceurred for wd Lo him 
to resign all the rest, by a refusal of any other mode 
of even temporary relief. His foresight, however, 
of the heft. h consequences of yielding to the re- 
quisition left him no choice but plainly to say, first 
and last, that he must refuse. 


After this statement of the case, it can signify 
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little which of the parties shall be reputed, fin point 
of formality, to have committed the act of separa- 
tion. If it suits the purpose to insist and Yeiterate 
that it was Dr. M. that separated, he needs jot care 
to decline taking up the word, and. saying# ‘‘I did 
(assuming my brethren as virtually associated in the 
act) I did Separate from the Society — because we 
would not separate our college from the’ mission, 
and so destroy its utility — because we would not 
epee from our intimacy and immediateness of 
relation with the native missionaries and churches — 
because we, the elder brethren, would not’separate 
from our cordial union and co-operation gvith our 
younger associates. 

The description that has gone forth, ni sundry 
channels and multiplied repetition, of his tconduct 
at that meeting, as a course of manoeuvre and 
evasion, he declares to be wholly and absolutely 
false. With respect to the manner in oh the 


conference was conducted, as towards Dr¢ M., on 
the part of the Committee, their advocates have 
given out, with cool assurance, as if there gould be 
no hazard of contradiction, that it was exemplary 
for good spirit and mild deportment. In venturing 
a more than sceptical observation on this faig colour- 
ing of the history, I have to acknowledg that | 
have conversed with only three persons }(besides 
Dr. M.) who were present at the meethg. Of 
these I may observe that one, with whom | have: 
been familiarly acquainted during a long gourse of 
years, has always appeared to me remarkpbly dis- 
tinguished by impartiality in judging *between 
opposed parties. These three, giving their testi- 
mony in different times and places, and quite inde- 
pendently of one another, perfectly coimgided in 
describing the treatment encountered by [}r. M. as 
very much at Variance with every thing 
_ conceived of liberality and good: manners. 
ng to their description, a stranger w 
eli 


eved that Dr. M. had been brought to the meet- 
ing on purpose to be harassed and humiliated. 


; 
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They all said, in the strongest language, that he 

was interrogated and spoken of, by part of the 

5 # in a manner and in terms devoid of all 
of 
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marks of respect, and in some instances even of 
ordinary civility ; insbmuch that they wondered how 
it was possible for him to endure such treatment, 
hour after hour, with patience. The description 
recalled to me very forcibly the idea of a fraudulent 
bankrupt examined before a commission, In three 
or four conversations, at different times, with the 
friend whom I have distinguished as possessing an 


unusual jmpartiality of judgment, I reverted to the 


subject, questioning him, among other things, about 


the evasiveness, the wily managment and _ so forth, 
which Dr. M. is reported to have practised in 
meeting, or rather eluding, the inquiries addressed 
to him. | He said, that if a failure to answer clearly, 
or to answer at all, a considerable proportion of the 
questions was the evasion alleged, it was an offence 


which no mortal could have avoided committing in 


alike situation ; for that sometimes questions were 
pushed on questions, and perhaps crossing one ano- 
ther f rom different quarters of the assembly, in such 
disorder, that it was|impossible for Dr. M. to know 
what, or whom, or when, he was to answer; that 
it was improbable even that he should not fail to 
hear a number of them; not to say that there were 
stances in which they were propounded in such 
a diction and manner of address that it was not 
befitting’ a man who should feel the smallest self- 
respect fo give any answer. What, for example, 
would tlie reader think of a man like Dr. M. being 
asked, ina sneering tone, by a person of much con- 
sideration in the Committee, what was to be under- 
stood by a missionary station, (referring to those 
stations connected with Serampore, of which 
accounts have so long appeared in the Society’s 
reports,) and whether the attendance of the people 
on the christian services at one of these stations may 


be in a number to fill one of our studies, perhaps, 
or only one of our china-pantries ? 
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The evidence thus afforded me by witnesses, that 
Dr. M. was treated in an unseemly manner in that 
meeting, is confirmed by an inspection of thg manu- 
script ‘‘ minutes” just now mentioned. I§ is but 
honest to confess that I am very little informed 
what may be the laws of decorum as specially 
applicable to behaviour in committees ; but certainly 
they give extraordinary license if they were not 
violated in much of what appears in that record. 
The Committee had before them a man who had 
been distinguished, and who had been the faithful. 
and affectionate coadjutor of two other men 
who had been distinguished, by an ardent and un- 
remitting devotion to the christian cause, guring a 
eriod approaching to the average length of human 
ife, their united disinterested zeal and jndustry 
having accomplished what will render then, memo- 
rable and revered in future ages ; and yet, while the 
person thus before them evinced a character the 
perfect reverse of all vanity and assumption on 
the strength of what he has done, a number of 
them are shown by those minutes to have held 
themselves absolved from all proprieties of respectful 
consideration, or even decorous forbearance. If what 
appears in exemplification of this in the pages of 
that record be given, as it 1s fair to upPosy, in the 
same very reduced proportion to all that was said 
of the same kind, as the minutes entire must bear 
to the whole of what was spoken duriig the 
meeting, there must have been a very copiaus exhi- 
bition of magisterial interrogatory, snappishzemark, 
affected supercilious compassion, and _ vituperative 
intemperance. Persons who retain a_ prejudice 
against Dr. M. to this hour have acknowledged to 
me their conviction, from reading those minutes, 
that a very bad spirit must have prevailed among 
some of the most active members of the Committee. 
It is a wretchedly invidious office to have to make 
such observations on any portion of such an assem- 
bly of men. Had Dr. M.’s accusers, while publish- 
ing their censures, however unmerited, on his 
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conduct at that meeting, retained but just fairness 


enough to acknowledge that there was at the same — 


time much to be disapproved in the temper, lan- 
guage, and general cast of deportment of many 
ersons in that conference, an animadverter might 
hate bedén content to pass that one matter in silence. 
But it would be injustice to him to withhold such 
testimony as is here produced, when, as if in the 
desire of inventing every imaginable aggravation 
of the galumnies against him, it is affirmed, not 
only that a vexatious manceuvering was practised 
on his part, but that this was met by a patient 
and exemplary mildness on the part of the Com- 
mittee. | 
A very large portion of the following sheets is 
occupied by materials, (chiefly documents of a 
rather old date, but not hitherto published, nor pri- 
vately circulated beyond a very few hands,) 
rendered necessary to be produced for the purpose 
of placing in the true light the nature of the rela- 
tion between the Baptist Missionary Society and the 
Serampore missionaries. The effect which people 
have suffered to be wrought on their minds by the 
active and dexterous use of this topic, is a remarkable 
instance of the perversion of understanding and 
feeling. I would request some of those who have 
joined in throwing reproach on those missionaries to 
recall themselves for a moment to calm consideration, 
and to ask the:nselves what is really the substance 
and amount of all this crimination. What 7s that 
for which those men are to pass from the highest 
estimation to obloquy? True, if it be believed that 
they haye misapplied to selfish purposes contribu- 
tions sent from the Society, or even that from their 
own exertions they have been enriching themselves, 
under constant professions of devoting all to God, 
persons ¢apable of so believing, have a grave sub- 
stance in their accusations. But excepting those 
who are thus grossly credulous, I would ask the 
many repeaters of invective, whether thev have ever 
bethought themselves to reflect, that they have let 
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themselves be excited to all this violence of censure 
mainly on the strength of a charge very insignificant 
even if it were true; a misdemeanour, at most, in 
a point of form, nothing more than a deviation of 


the missionaries, and that for no personal advantage, 


from the original mode of their connexion with the | 
Society. The Serampore fraternity have refused to | 


acknowledge the paramount authority of thaf body ; 


they have shaken off, itis charged, a law of alldgiance, 
which had _ been imposed on them either gby the 
nature of their missionary vocation, or by their own’ 
choice ; and therefore — even from this — all their 
merits are faded away ; the fine gold has become 
dross. They have been ‘guilty, it is said, of insub- 
ordination, and therefore it signifies little, as to the 
right estimate of their character, that they have 
laboured with the most earnest assiduity for a quar- 
ter of a century, (Dr. Carey much longer,) in all 
manner of undertakings and experiments for pro- 
molting christianity, with such a renunciation of self- 
interest as will never be surpassed; that they have 
conveyed the oracles of divine truth into i many 
languages; that they have watched over diversified ; 
missionary operations with unremitting care; that 
they have conducted themselves through many try- 
ing, and some perilous circumstances, with prudence 
and fortitude ; and that they retain, to this liour, an_ 
undiminished zeal to do all that providence shall 
enable them in the same good cause. All this is to 
go out of sight, nay rather, for the case is-¢ven so, 
the admirable accumulation of their services, Is to be 
recalled, solely for a purpose of malicious contrast 
between what they are represented to be 
what they were once, their sin and fall beg ja denial 
of certain claims of the Society or Committee as a 
kind of corporation. It should seem that the. fact, of 
their having performed such prodigious seryices, ine 
so noble a spirit, for religion, is quite anginterior 
matter, the important question being, nottehetiel 
they have actually done so much for chriptienty) 
but whether they have done it fommeny on behalf, 
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and as servants, of the Society; as — exertions, 


made at the cost, in all senses, 0 the men them- 
selves, were of very little intrinsic absolute worth, 
and must depend, for being: honoured or forgotten, 
on some mere circumstance in the mode of connex- 
ion between those men and an association of persons 
in England! There are many who have somewhat 
heedlessly allowed themselves to be drawn to join in 
railing ‘accusation. If they will be persuaded to 
recollect themselves, and think soberly a little while, 
it will be impossible, I think, they should not be 
surprised and mortified to see what an insignificant 
thing it is, that has been passed upon them with a 
semblance of some great delinquency. Is this all, 
they will say to themselves, that we have been delu- 
ded to make the subject of so much clamour, agaist 
men whose eminent services can be made no particle 
the less by their disavowal of having acted under 
any man’s or Society's jurisdiction. 

Thus much might fairly be said even on supposi- 
tion that the Serampore missionaries, In an advanced 
stage of their progress, had materially altered the 
state of their relations with the Society, — that they 
had, after sustaining for many years the undivided 
weight of their undertakings, judged it expedient 
for the sake of an entire freedom in their operations, 
to detach themselves from a ccnnexion which 
never had any reason or object but the furtherance 
of those operations, and which was found to be no 
longer advantageous for the prosecution of them. 
Supposing it even admitted that they were not jus- 
tifiable in doing so, still nothing could be more 
mean and iniquitous than to fix and amplify, with 
Jaborious exaggeration, on this one point, a mere 
circumstantial affair, in no way affecting the sub- 
stantial merits of what they were performing, as if 
a trifle like that were a crime to cover and sink 
their works and characters. But Dr. M.’s publica- 
tion will show that the imputed guilt is wholly 
imaginary; for that the Serampore missionaries 
never were under any law of subordination and 
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accountableness to the Society, and therefore never 
could violate any such obligation. The evidence to 
this effect is given in explanatory observétions of 
his own ; in citations from a long printed getter on 
the subject, deliberately prepared and sent by the 
three missionaries on their receiving, about eleven 
years since, the first intimation of the Conymittee’s 
assertion of authority; in another apes: ary of 
several years later date, exhibiting the proof in a 
historical and practical form; and in the atfirma- 
lions made by Dr. Carey, in very recent letters. 

I know not whether any one can be fgund to 
maintain, on theory, that an association of persons, 
under the title of a Missionary Society, assisting a 
man to go to,a remote part of the earth, to do 
whatever he shall find he can do there for the intro- 
duction or promotion of the christian religion, on 
wn understanding that he will as soon as possible 
support himself, and be of no further charge on 
them, are necessarily, (and their successors), from 
the right and reason of the case, his sovereign mas- 
ters to the end of his life ; insomuch that whatever he 
may do, or acquire, or project, in short the whole 
uses of his existence, are once and irrevocably under _ 
their right of control and disposal. The q@estion, 
however, is of no practical importance. For let 
this law be plainly laid down to the missionary can- 
didate, and he will quickly vanish from the sight of 
those who are assembled gravely to try his fithess or 
affirm his vocation. Let it be explicitly d&clared 
that if the missionary shall soon support hingself, — 
if he shall by his ability and zeal create for himself 
means and facilities for advancing the cause, — if 
he shall by prodigious industry raise many théusands 
of pounds for the sole use of being expended,on it, 
—and if he shall take all difficulties, risk, and 
responsibilities wholly on himself,— he shall mever- 
theless be considered as a bounden servant ‘of the 
Society that does not support him, and may no§ under 
the circumstances be competent to direct or even 
advise him; amenable to their legislation in all things, 
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down to the regulation of his domestic economy, In 
which if he be not called to account, he is only ex- 


empted on sufferance, — let this be propounded as the 


law, and nevera man, of a spirit fit for the enterprise, 


will so much as deliberate whether he shall under-- 


take it on any such preposterous terms. It will be 
the instant preference of such a man, (if he have no 
money of his own,) to make the experiment of 
borrowing from his friends, or, on failure of that, 
to make a pilgrimage round the country to beg of 
the friends of religion, the means for his outfit and 
passage, and a temporary support during the first 


period of his foreign sojourn, He then goes out a- 


freeman. And this it is — no more than this — that 
shall constitute him independent ; no more than 


this shall be requisite, to make the difference between 


a religious freeman and a man held under an abso- 
lute responsibility to a distant authority till the day 
of his death! 

But those who are arragning Dr. M. and _ his 
colleagues in the name of the violated rights of the 
Society, pretend to have a ground for asserting its 
claim of control,' or rather its complete proprietor- 
ship, extended over all they have or can accomplish, 
in some voluntary devotement or surrender alleged 


to have been made by those missionaries. Now it. 


is quite certain that if they ever did make such a 
relinguishment of their natural liberty and all its 
rights, in transfer to the Society, they must know 
that they did. They could not without the most 
serious consciousness place themselves in a situation 
so extremely singular, by taking such a yoke on 
their necks. But from the first moment that the 

received an intimation of a claim of foreign autho- 
rity, pp to this hour, they have declared positively, 
invariably, unanimously, that they never did make 
such @ renunciation or compromise of their indepen- 
dence, The declaration is now, (for the last time 


that it will be repeated by Dr. M., and 


by Dr. Carey in his latest communications. The 


matter is reduced therefore to the utmost simplicity. 
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The question is come to be, whether ky three 
missionaries together did, at various period, in the 
very formal and explicit documents produced in 
evidence, and whether the two survivors do now, 
solemnly assert and asseverate a falsehood. 3If there 
be those who can maintain that the fact is even so, 
that these three men, so pre-eminent in their devo- 
tedness and sacrifices to the cause of religion, have, 
unitedly and individually, made and persisted in a 
declaration which they knew to be false, jet them 
plainly say so, when they assert again thatsthe mis- 
slonaries surrendered their independence. Let them 
say so In print, and affix their names to the charge, 
that it may be seen who they are that esteem them- 


selves authorized by superiority of character over 


these three men, to stand forth impeaching them of 


falsehood, 


As bearing on this point there has been frequent 


reference to a form of agreement, in which they at an 


early period engaged with one another to ¢ devote | 
all to God.” It may stand on record as a curious: 
instance of intellectual obliquity, and a rebuke and 
warning to the vanity and self-importance incident 
to men associated in corporate bodies, that this 
should have been understood, or affected to be 
understood, to mean that they devoted alt to the 


Society ; while it does not appear that the Society 


was at the time so much as in their recollection. 
If their consciences testify their fidelity to the 


pledge as toward Him to whom the devotement 


was really made, they need not distress themselves 
about this fictitious claim from so different a quarter. 
That any defection from that engagement took 
place in the measure adopted by them, not tll 
almost twenty years from their commencement, of 
deducting from the clear income a tenth fos the 
individual and private use of the members of the 
union, will never again be pretended by any man 
who is capable of giving an unprejudiced ajtention 
to the reasons assigned by them for that slight 
alteration in their plan of proceeding. ‘ 
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The things with the most appearance of reason 
allered, as authorizing the notion of their having 
placed themselves under the Society’s absolute 
dominion, are certam passages and expressions 
adduced from letters of Dr. M. and Mr. Ward, 
describing not the premises only, but also the 
other property at Serampore, as belonging to the 
Society —in one instance as belonging to the So- 
ciety and not to the missionaries. I have adverted 
to them much oftener than once In conversation 
with Dr, M., questioning in what sense they could 
have been used; confessing my wonder how he and 
Mr. Ward could have written with such inconsidera- 
tion of what these expressions might be interpreted 
to imply and admit ; and animadverting pointedly 
on such unaccountable want of thought. I could 
not but observe to him, that these expressions have 
in fact created nine tenths of any difficulty he had 
in the argument, and that they do give a handle to 
his opponents of which it would require a candour 
extraordinary to forego the use. In this charitable 
world, inadvertency, not less than delinquency, 
must be paid for in penalty. I have said to him also 
that, while it is likely enough that persons trying to 
maintain by all expedients the claim of an authority 
of which, if established, they would be the chief 
and active possessors, may know very well that the 
argument (ad captandum) which they found on 
those casual expressions is hollow, he must at the 
same time make some allowance for many other 
sae who, busy and unreflecting, have easily and 
lastily caught up those expressions as proof of the 
thing pretended, without feeling themselves called 
upon for any careful consideration of the subject. 

His explanation on this point is to be, of course, 
such as will in no degree contravene those repeated 
solemn declarations of all the three which I have 
just now challenged any man to come plainly forth 
and throw back on them asa falsehood. It is invari- 
ably that which he gives in the pages relating to this 
part of his subject: and it is impossible for me to 
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feel more certain of any thing as existing in another 
man’s mind, than that it is given with perfect sin- 
cerity, clear of all quibble and evasion. Duiing the 
period within which the letters containing the ex- 
pressions in question were written, the recdgnition 
by the Serampore missionaries of their co-operators 
in England, as a Society, was little more than a 
friendship with Fuller and a few other mdividuals, 
who nearly constituted what those missionaries knew 
of the Society, and embodied or personated it to their 
view. The attachment felt to ths little Hand of 
friends at home was so cordial, so confiding, so de- 
lighting to honour them for their zeal in the cause, asto 
exclude every thought of technical << cman and 
demarcations of rights, property, or power, and to 
seek its gratification in giving the pre-eminence to 
those friends, without any cool consideration, with an 
affectionate carelessness rather, of the extent of im- 

ort which by a strict interpretation might be found 
in the terms employed. It was their uncaleulating 
mode of responding to the liberal and cordial spirit, 
with which the friends in England gave the honour 
and precedence to those at Serampore. jIt had 


* nothing in it of artifice to gain favour in England, 


for all this while, be it remembered, they were not 
receiving or asking any support from the Society. 
If it had, (as truly it had), a great effect in gaining 
favour for the Society, on the strength of their con- 
nexion with such missionaries, is that to be turned 
into a charge against the very men who thus were 


the means of raising the Society to popularity and 


importance ? —'The effusive confidence, the self- 
renouncing sentiment, which uttered itself, in the 
passages referred to, recoiled after Fuller’s decease, 
when the communications from England began to 
take a character of official formality, and the 
Committee to assume somewhat of the*‘ pomp and 
circumstance” of legislation. Those expressions, 
magnifying at the expense of the missionarjes, the 
co-operators in England, were used no longer, the 


feeling which had prompted them being changed 
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into that of apprehension and self-defence. | To the 
very first hints conveyedofa proposed extension of the 
Committee’s jurisdiction to the Serampore union, It 
was answered most explicitly that they had never 
considered themselves, nor been transacted with by 
their old friends of the Society, as subjects: so much 
deception is there in the representation given out In 
talking and writing, as if, after a course of un- 
toward and equivocal policy, they had now at last 
attained to the outright boldness of asserting inde-— 
pendence. 

It was not, it is true, till they received such inti- 
mations, that they deliberately defined and settled, 
even in their own minds, the theory, if I may so 
name it, of their independence, just because nothing 
had occurred between them and the Society, to 
make such a thing necessary, or to warn them that 
it ever would be, They had not been put on think- 
ing how to verify their right to a self-jurisdiction 
which had never been brought in question, of which 
they had been practically in the long and uninter- 
rupted possession, exercising all its functions, and 
eatalhidg alone its responsibilities and difficulties, 
As nothing had ever so much as whispered to them 
that all this was on sufferance, and through suspension 
of some} fundamental law ofthe missionary vocation, 
it was not till they were surprised by the intelligence 
that it was to be so considered as to the past, and 
that a hater alteration was to be made for the 
future, that they were brought to the necessity of 
worries | what had been an unspeculative, habitual, 
undisturbed feeling, to the formality of a principle. 
This they did as long since as the year 1817, in an 
elaborate letter to the Sub-Committee, declarin 
that they held themselves to stand rightfully exempt 
from the Society’s authority, and that they never 
had been conscious of standing on any different 
mee There never had been a doubt to put 
them before to the trouble of casuistry. They had 
never been led to discuss so strange a question as 


whether their having been assisted by friends in 


England to cross the sea, for a purpose totally 
dissimilar to all projects of personal advantage to 
those who went or those who staid at home, in- 

volved a forfeiture to the persons so assisting them, 
of the rights confessedly belonging to all human 
beings but those who are literally slaves:* The 
friends of christianity in this country, desirous that 
an attempt should be made for the illumination of 
heathens in the East, and judging these men rightly 
qualified and disposed for such an attempt, ex- 
pended some money for their conveyance and 
temporary support, with a simple view, as jt might 
be presumed, to that important object. The per- 
sons thus. transferred to the distant region were 
intent solely on that one object, and could not 
dream that the Society should ever have two, by — 
adding to the design of extending christianity, a 
scheme of foreign power, a project for constituting - 


a sort of religious Kast India Company, far more 


despotic than the old secular Company, inas- 
much as they would claim an absolute right of 
property in every thing temporal and spiritual which 
these men should realize by their labours, The 
expenditure afforded for placing them in the destined 
scene of their exertions, they could not regard as 
any obligation conferred on them personally; as if it 
were aflorded for their sakes, since they had nothing 
in view to be gained by themselves in the enterprise 
but labour and difficulty. They regarded that 
expenditure as simply the contribution of other 
persons to the cause, to which the far greater and 
more costly contribution on their own part was to 
be—themselves, and all that they could ever per- 
form. But even if that expenditure had been of the 
nature of a personal obligation conferred, they very 
soon repaid it, by expending a much larger sum on 
the cause. Was notits being so expended a repay- 


iment and acquittance? Or should they rather, as 


* In the West Indies slaves themselves have absolute rights of property, a 
more inviolable security for which was lately insisted on by Mr. Huskisson, in a 
remonstrance to one of the colonial legislatures. | 
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the condition of independence, have sent back so 
much to England, to be returned into the pockets 
of the contributors 


One of the prejudices which appear to be exten- 
sively prevailing against the Serampore missionaries 
is, that they are most zealous monopolists and 
exclusignists ; that coveting power, they have 
dreaded and hated to admit any sharer with them. 
Now on the contrary the truth is, that never did 
any small band of adventurers on a difficult en- 
terprise more earnestly long to see an efficient 
addition to their number and strength. But what 
kind of person was required for such an addition ? 
He must be a man who, like themselves, should 
have the ability and the industry to be a producer of 
pecuniary means ; who would renounce a separate 
right in what he should produce, and throw it into 
the common stock; who would put his household 
economy under the conjoint regulation ; who would 
receive no salary, nor engagement of eventual pro- 
vision for his family, from any foreign quarter. 
They watched and waited, with anxious interest, 
for sonje of the young men growing up among 
them, or some of those sent as missionaries from 
England, to evince a fitness and willingness to enter’ 
such an union and share — its power, if that be the 
thing supposed so enviable in it. — How futile, 
have been the imaginations and the talk on this 
subject! The Serampore union was a compact for 
the hard incessant labour of all the parties ; for the 
exclusion of all private interests and almost of indi- 
vidual freedom ; for the mutual submission of all 
the members ; and the power was, the additional 
care and labour of applying the means created to 
the most beneficial uses. Well may those mis- 
sionaries, on whose behalf there has been unwitting 
declamation against the Serampore body, as re- 
fusing them admission and participation, disclaim 
having ever wished for any such thing. Full 
credit may be given to their professions that they 
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did not. — wished rather that the system could 
be broken up. One man only has been found en- 
dowed with the vigour and the willingness to take a 
share in this onerous and self-sacrificing association ; 
and that is Mr. John Marshman, aman at all events 
and in all senses a volunteer, and exempt from every 
pretended claim of foreign authori ity. 

It has been at my strong repeated instigation, that 
Dr. M. has been induced to describe so particularly 
the important services of his son, as well as to 
advert to a few circumstances of his visit to this 
country. I had to represent to him, that a general 
rh era has been raised in England against Mr. J. 

arshman ; and to confess that, in consequence of 
testimonies from various quarters to, the same effect, 
I could not help believing, after considerable deduc- 
tion made for hasty and for captious judgment, 
that he did not do himself justice while in Eng- 
land, that there was in his deportment some- 
what of a more secular cast, as perhaps I may 
describe it, than seemed exactly conformable to our 
conceived model for a person engaged in missionary. 
concerns. It aiieeed | proper in justice to him, as 
well as to repress any surmises which dissatisfaction 
with him might have raised against the Strampore 

a bam prospectively, that no Y fear of incuyring the 
charge of paternal vanity should keep ack the 
information how generously and nobly he has acted. 

Those who can make much of small exterjor faults, 
and little of sterling and extraordinary merifs, are no 
fit judges of a man who turned away at the age of 
seventeen from the opened road to fortune, to expend 
nearly that number of years in exertions mofe strenu- 
ous than would have been required for the attainment 
by this time of opulence, but so wholly devoted to 
another object as to leave him possessed of little or 
nothing. In the noted meeting of the Committee it 
was avowed, that one desirable thing to be gained 
by the arrangement proposed to Dr. M. =was, to 
exempt the missionary concerns from the inter- 
ference of Mr. J. M.; and in several quarters I 
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have heard it said, it is not proper that he should 
stand in any intimate connexion with a mission. Of 


course it is not meant that, he being detached, his 


vigorous gratuitous services should be retained : 
they may, doubtless, be spared, and all go on just 
as well. 1 Unless the thing really wished for be, (as 
may be suspected), to destroy Serampore, what 
worse than foolish talking is this! easily uttered, 
however, and with a judicial air, by persons who 
trouble not themselves with the smallest care about the 
weight which has so long required the utmost efforts 
of those labourers to sustain it, and presses on them 
so tormidably at this hour. Just as if, (even sup- 
posing that with flagrant ingratitude and illiberality 
we make no other account of Mr. J. M. than merely 
as a subject of pecuniary calculation), just as if it 
were thd easiest thing m the world to come at 
money, for every undertaking prosecuted for christi- 
anity at Serampore ; just as if, when large payments 
are. called for, punctually month by month through- 
out the year, and are, to be furnished from the 
resources created on the spot, the skilful, powerful, 
disinterested, sharer and supervisor of the productive 
operations might be told, perhaps at a time of the 
heaviest pressure, that he is not wanted, or that, at 
all events, the christian nicety of English feeling 
about missions requires that he be excluded! The 
rejection, by such a measure, of a thousand pounds 
a year from their resources, might after all but 
partially satisfy that nice feeling ;: it would, how- 
ever, completely gratify another —the wish that 
their operations were arrested, and the whole 
economy pipset. | | 
It has been at my urgent representation, again 
and again inculeated on him, that Dr. M. has gone 
so much into particulars respecting his family’s 
share in supporting the labours and contributing 
to the resources. Without his doing this, I do not 
know who would have been allowed the means, 
(except those who would have withheld them from 
the public), of appreciating even Mrs. Marshman’s 
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eminently efficient and magnanimous devotement to 


the service. ‘There would, as far as appears, have 


been small account made of the energy and costly 
zeal for a good cause of a female missionary, who 
has been contributing in a proportion not. greatly 
below that of any evident of the union,: all the 
while that a discredit has’ been assiduously laboured 
to be cast on the family, in remarkably exact pro- 
portion to the extent of their sacrifice of self-interest. 
In reading the details of the domestic e¢onomy, 
the notices respecting the kind and .valug of the 
means for raising funds, the deficiencies and em- 
barrassments incident to them, the references to 
personal and family circumstances, any one who 
will reflect but a moment, imagining the ¢ase his — 
own, may conceive what repugnance Dr. M. must 
have felt to admit the necessity of such explanations. 
1 had to acknowledge to him that never man, 
probably, was placed in the situation before, of 
being required, after consecrating uniformly the 
emoluments of his own and his family’s long exer- 
tions unreservedly to the cause of God and mankind, 
to make an irksomely detailed exposure of private 
circumstances in order to prove that he is not 
deserving of ignominy. But it was to be enforced 
upon him that such is the activity of slander, and 
such the credulity of ignorance, that he must'submit 
to make a very definite and minute explanation, 
that prejudice and suspicion are never satisfied by 
declarations in general terms. 


The subject, however, which most of all he would 
gladly have avoided-is, the spirit and conduct expe- 
rienced from the Society’s Missiouiiies at Calcutta. 
The ample license of hostility taken on thejr part 
against him, had not extinguished or diminished the 
benevolence which made him desirous to spare them. 
No vindictive sentiment, I am confident, has contri- 
buted to his admitting the conviction, long rgsisted, 


that his silence on this subject would be an egsential 
deficiency in the explanation and defence of pis and 
his brethren’s cause. To show how it would} be so, 
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there were several considerations which his friends 
had to urge on him, with a strong representation 
of what they knew of the prevailing ignorance and 
deception. 

One was, that if this part of the case were omitted, 
the tone of language and illustration employed by 
the Serampore missionaries, when they have had 
occasion to assert their independence of the Society, 
(as especially in the long letters of 1817 and 1821,) 
would be deemed liable to the charge of great ex- 
aggeration. The question would be, Why all this 
emphasis, this reiteration, this expostulation, this 
alarm, this deprecation of we know not what dis- 
tress and misfortune, in reply to intimations from 
the Committee of a right of control over Serampore ? 
~ How could they fancy — or did they really fancy — 
that the Society, even if this nght were admitted, 
would make such an unfriendly and oppressive use 
of the power as this earnest resistance, in language 
alternately sorrowful and indignant, seems to imply ? 
And bess, they could not be compelled to make 
any such admission ; not receiving support from the 
Society, they had the actual power in their own 
hands, and might put themselves at ease respecting 
the Society's claims. Surely then there must have 
been either a very jealous, morbid, sensitive temper, 


or a great conscious and assumed excess of language, 


in the manner of their protestations against the 
Society's claim, and the description of the disastrous 
consequences inseparable from yielding to them. — 
Observations like these, uttered in perfect sincerity, 
had been heard from persons who had happened to 
obtaia a sight of the letter of 1817, (the first com- 
munication from Serampore in which there had 
been any pecasion to advert to the subject.) It was 
therefore rendered indispensable to show what an 
instrumentality the Society has had, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the union, for keeping those 
claims in active annoyance, and making the origi- 
nal missidnaries feel that, short of an absolute 
subversion of their independence, their peace might 
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| be so deeply and perseveringly invaded as to’ justify 


strong language both of trouble and remonstrance. 
Another consideration is, that it has been given 
out and is widely credited, that the conduct of the 
Serampore union to the junior missionaries in their 
neighbourhood has been unkind and injurious, 
wearying and distressing them ; frustrating their 
opérations or appropriating the merit of them; ty- 
rannizing, or attempting to tyrannize, over them, 
and in short, “‘ almost breaking their hearts ;””—while 
on the contrary, the temper and conduct of these 
junior to the elder missionaries, even while they dis- 
approved on principle the system of the union, has 
been modest, candid, liberal; free from all‘enyy and 
detraction ; and in every way deserving of: a far 
better return than it was their ill fortune to experi- 
ence. Now if any one can believe this after Dr. M’s 
representation, confirmed as its general purport is 
by expressions cited from letters of Dr. Carey,. it will 
only show that he ought to have inserted at great 
deal more of the illustrative and characteristic par- 
ticulars, which he could easily have produced, to 
verify it. 
Another consideration, which left him no ¢hoice 
whether to advert to this part of the subject was, 
that, in the general understanding, the imputations 
which are operating to depreciate and destray the 
high character of Serampore have mainly proceeded 
from those junior missionaries. The fact 1s notorious, 
that such is the impression on the public mind, In 
any place, in any social circle, when the fall of the 
Serampore union from its original excellence is taken 
for granted, and anill opinion of Dr. M. avowed, if 
you ask, What is the authority? on whose ‘testi- 
mony is this admitted? the ready answer shgll be, 
that the mournful truth, suspected for a good while, 
has been brought to light by the Calcutta migssion- 
aries. One of them especially is constantly named 
as having furnished the evidence and decided the 
condemnation. Some of the imputations the'most 
calculated to fix an ill opinion, I have heard pier 
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dently averred as received, through only one or two 
intermediate hands, from him, And I remember that 
ina published paper, (so justly called by Dr. Carey 
“an illiberal piece,”) which, a few days after a 
solemn pledge of peace had been given in pious terms 
on the part of the Society, commenced a course of 
deadly hostility, the person in question, (every one 
knew who was meant,) was referred to as having 
much contributed to dissipate the delusion under 
which we had been so long admirmg and revering 
the men at Serampore. Very likely, if the reputed 
originators and successive transmitters of the stories 
and charges which Dr. M. will show to be false, 
were bronght toa strict and confronted examination, 
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they might be found qualifying, perhaps disowning, . 


some one count, and some another, of the indict- 
ment, and the first authors accusing the last repeaters 
of exaggeration or invention. But Dr. M. would have 
only to say, that their adjustment with one another of 
their respective shares in the work of injustice 1s no 
concern of his, for that the whole of the unqualified 
ebloquy js left to devolve to him as his and his bre- 
thren’s share that there mayhave been additions made 
to it in its progress from its source; but that, since 
they who are constantly and universally referred to as 
the primary deponents have in no public manner con- 
tradicted the grossest imputations, which they know 
to be circulated as on their authority, he must con- 
sider them as willing to have the credit of all that is 
thus inflicting mischief on him. And therefore he is 
under a plain necessity of affording some means to 
appreciate that authority, by making a few state- 
ments illustrative of the dispositions with which they 
‘were prepared to come to the work of dishonour- 
ing the men who have been, from the prime to the 
late decline of life, exhausting their strength for the 
cause of God. 

These considerations, lnposing on him this neces- 
sity, were reinforced by the indications which have 
become evident, and latterly very little reserved, of 
a design to render the Calcutta establishment efti- 
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cient for the depression or prostration of that at 
Serampore. | 

The zealous endeavour to elevate the former, in 
repute and command cf resources, to a distinction 
to which its title remains yet to be discovered, may 
be considered as a special project calculated as sub- 
servient to the general aim of the hostility. That 
general aim is to crush an independence which will 
not acquiesce in the claims of domination, asserted by 
the authorities here. For this there is an activity 
beyond any imagination of those, who have not an 
opportunity of catching a glimpse of the agency 
and machinery at work, to undermine and degrade 
the Serampore union, to expel it from public favour, 
to infuse a belief that it is no longer actuated by 
faithful christian motives, or prosecuting exclusively 
christian objects, and to close, if possible, every 
liberal hand and mind against its present application 
for assistance. The under-managing policy has 
willingly taken the benefit of all the open vitu- 
peration, all the malicious fictions, in prosecuting 
sedulously this object of disabling the.men who will 
not be subjugated. Now it is opportune for a more 
general object, when some special one which is con- 
ducive to its accomplishment, can be set forth as 
worthy of all favour and promotion. Thus the Cal- 
cutta association, (a rejunction of its chief members 
being presumed), shall be held up in invidious 
applause, with every courtship of popularity, as 
meriting that place in public estimation which was 
once possessed by the elder missionaries. There it 
is, we are required to believe, that the Indian 
mission has now its primitive excellence, its christ- 
ian simplicity, its fidelity to a grand object, its 
disinterested spirit ; and all this as honorably con- 
trasted with men who — have done what? who 
began the mission itself, and wag motion the whole — 


system of its operations; who weathered the diffi- 


culties and hazards of its earlier stage ; who have 

translated the scriptures into many languages of 

Asia ; who have sent out and supported, themselves, 
f 
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a considerable number of missionaries ; who have 
received, except a very short time at the com- 
mencement, no salaries; who have, up to this day, 
secured no provision, on even the most contracted 


scale, for the relations who may survive them; who 


have devoted, without reserve, to the service of 
God, an amount which would have made them all 
rich, the produce exclusively of their own exertions; 


and who are now asking for nothing but assistance 


to support their missions, in alleviation of the ex- 
treme pressure on their own means.* When it 1s 
represented that the Calcutta Missionaries are the 
association to be elevated in the public esteem, are 
to be amply supplied with means, even for appli- 
cation, in part, it would seem, to the very purpose 
of Resddedion the provisions for utility at Seram- 

re, and to be regarded as the chief strength and 
baud of the christian cause in India, while the Se- 
rampore missionaries are to be disgraced, disowned, 
and denied assistance, it is plainly made imperative 
on Dr. 'M. to counteract this policy and imposition. 

The idea which had been formed of the missionary 
spirit, as benevolent, generous, and self-devoted, 
might have led any one to presume that junior mis- 
sionaries going to India, with the simple zealous 
intention of being as useful as they could, and seeing 


after their arrival there what extraordinary exertions — 


had been made, and were continued, by the elder 
brethren who had originated the whole work, would 
have admired and revered such fidelity to their voca- 
tion. Supposing they had not heen satisfied that 
such a — of co-operation, an union so constituted, 
was in theory exactly the best method for the service, 
and that they did not feel it unseemly for young men, 
new to the scene and the business, to signify a disap- 
proving sentiment, it might still have been expected 
_ that the vigorous manner in which they saw the 


* Ifan apology be thought necessary for recurring so repeatedly to the enu- 


_ meration of their merits and performances, it will be simply — that a large 


Proportion of people seem determined to forget them, while here and there a 
roalevolent Voice is heard in depreciation of them. 
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system working for the grand objects of the mission, 
would be of incomparably greater account, with men 
themselves zealous for those objects, than any thing 
in the organization of the labouring community. 
Certainly, it is not easy to understand how they should 
think, as it seems they did, of even that organization ; 
how they should think the original missionarjes had 
arrogated, in forming it, what was not their right, 
and that it ought to be broken up, and all that at 
done, or might be done, at Serampore, subjected to 
the common disposal of whatever persons in a mis- 
sionary character might be there, without regard to 
their ability or temper for co-operation. When these 
young men saw what extreme efforts were réquired | 
and made by the united brethren to create the means 
for sustaining and promoting the cause, and how fully 
they took on themselves, unaided by missionary 
funds in England, the burden and responsibility of 
the undertaking, it might have been imagined my 
would feel, (placing themselves in thought in t 
same situation,) something most absurd in “the notion 
that those labourers had no right of their own to the 
disposal of what they so created. One thinks it 
might have struck them as marvellously strange if, 
among all the millions in Asia, it could have hap- 
pened exclusively to the united brethren at Seram- 
pore to be in the predicament, that though perfectly 
voluntary and self-supported in their labours, they 
could not, by their utmost toils, daily and nightly, 
in teaching, writing, printing, or any other work, 
ever gain a rupee which should be positively their 
own, even for application to the service of religion. 
But | repeat, tha t even though they shoud think 
those men sau taken somewhat too high a ground of 
independence ; when they saw the produce of the 
system actually and invariably devoted to the chris- 
- tian cause, by men who must be far better judges. 
than they, or persons in England, of the best man- 
ner of its application, it might have been presumed 
that christian respect, not to say mere modesty, 
would forbid their taking on them to Rat: and at- 
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raign, and adopting a plan of contrariety and. 
detraction. Instead of forming a hostile party, and 


setting in for a course of thwarting and annoyance, 


with a determination, as one of them expressed It, 


that “ having begun the war, they would fight to 


the death,” instead of endeavouring to excite preju- 
dice and alienation in India, and sending, from time 
totime, in long series, representations designed for 
the same effect in England, their honourable course 
would have been to abstain from all appearance of 
jealousy and molestation, to maintain, on the con- 
trary, a friendly and respectful conduct, and to 
apply themselves with a pure disinterested zeal to 
the advancement of the good cause in any way 
that was most advantageously open to them, detest- 
ing all other competition than that of a generous 
rivalry ® “ spending and being spent” for that cause. 
Their having preferred so different a procedure will 
come home to their consciences sooner or later — 
perhaps not till the men they have injured are no 
longer on earth to receive the acknowledgment of 
their repentance. 

On this part of the subject, I cannot but think Dr. 
M.’s language the mildest that could approach to the 
justice of the case. Those who heard Mr. Ward 
speak of it will recollect that he used much stronger 
terms. And the citations now produced from Dr. 
Carey, will show him coalescing on this matter with 
the feelings and opinion of his brethren. It will here 
be said, that I am taking the ex parte statement as if it 
were perfectly impartial, and that he is an unwise 
advocate who shall assume for these elder men that 
they neyer, in any instance, committed any, the 
smallest fault, in temper, expression, or manner, 
toward the younger missionaries. Certainly, this is 
more than they would assert for themselves, or an 


advocate must for them. But when I consider the. 


moral rank of these three men, as shown in their 
great and protracted exertions wholly consecrated to 
religion, | must regard their unanimous estimate of 
the state of the case to be of higher authority, as to 
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its substantial merits, than any judgment or repre- 
sentation that can be brought in eininitionl How 
far the junior missionaries, not disavowing, probably, 
that they have acted in a spirit of contravention, 
may allege in justification that they were fequired 
to do so by the Committee, and that they considered 
obedience to that authority as their primary obliga- 
tion, whatever distress it might cause to the elder 
brethren, it is not for me to conjecture. 

Dr. Carey’s letters expressing his sentiments indi- 
vidually, as well as the several full and elaborate 
declarations in which he united with his coljeagues, 
will prove that not in this matter only, but of all the 
material points in question, he has been perfectly 
unanimous with them. A notion has been propaga- 
ted with wide success that he has felt great dissatis- 
faction with some proceedings and persons at 
Serampore; but that, from deficiency, sometimes of 
resolution, and sometimes of acuteness, he has suf- 
fered himself to be overruled; that he has régarded 
peace as too precious not to be maintained! at any 
price ; and has retreated from the sight of what he 
could neither approve nor mend, to his tranglations 
and his botanic garden. Those in the interi@r man- 
agement of the Committee have had if their 
possession plenty of evidence that this is fiction, all 
the while that some of their agents and advocates 
have been every where affecting to laud Dr. Carey, 
repeating his name with epithets of affectjon and 
veneration, far less from any such feelings gs these 
seem to express, than for the invidious purpose of 
aggravating the prejudice against the man with 
whom he has so long acted in the most |cordial 
combination. He has himself marked the trge qual- 
ity of this artifice, in a long letter written sonie years 
since to the Secretary of the Society, wherein he 
said that the pretence kept up by Dr. M.’s agcusers, 
of holding him (Dr. Carey) in respect and affection, 
was not from any sincere regard they felt for him, 
but only with a view of ‘‘ making him a stepping- 
stone.” Many readers of Dr. M.’s statement will see 
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that in this particular a systematic imposition has 
been practised on them ; and I assure them that in 
admitting the representations made to the discredit 
of his character they have been under quite as gross 
a deception. To the former of these impositions 
there is now an end, for certain. Those who will 
persist in defaming Dr. M. must equally fall on the 
character of his venerable colleague. Indeed, as if 
from anticipation that it must come to this, there 
has been latterly a perceptible slackening in the 
strain of sinister encomium on Dr. C.; and we have 
begun a hear the sentence of condemnation pro- 
nounced on the Serampore union collectively, with 
less of the affectation of making him an exception, 


On looking back to the length to which these 
introductory observations have been drawn, | am 
sorry and ashamed to have been betrayed into such 
prolixity ; and I will content myself with a more 
transient notice of two or three of the remaining 
topics of Dr. M.’s vindication. 

In representing to him the necessity of a full ex- 
planatign on all the material points, to a particularity 
of detail which would be needless and impertinent if 
he had to deal with candid opponents, his friends 
have insisted with peculiar cogency on the financial 
part of the concern. The crude variety of insinua- 
tions, and charges direct, has shaped itself, in the ap- 

rehensjon of a majority of people, into the one main 
imputation of conduct unworthy of the missionary 
character in the matter of property. This, at any 
rate, is the imputation which has done the most to 
produce prejudice and alienation. Many who care_ 
nothing at all about the precise mode of the rela- 
tions, preserved or violated, between Serampore 
and the Societv, have become adverse to the cha- 
racter and claims of the former through a notion 
that, in some way or other. the mission has been 
made a vastly lucrative affair to some of its. ma- 
nagers. It was represented to Dr. M. that, no 
general expressions in contradiction would suffice, 


. 
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with minds settled in this prejudice. He was re- 
minded how little it has appeared to avail him that 
in his Brief Memoir he intimated, rather than for- 
mally asserted, that he and his associates have 
expended, from the produce of their own labours, © 
fifty or sixty thousand pounds in the missionary 
service, and had said, in short slight expressions, — 
that all the property remaining to themselves, jointly 
or sdmnenelil is but comparatively a trifle. He 
had therefore his choice, either to leave malice 
repeating its note, ‘‘ evasion,” or to make so definite 
a statement as to challenge that malice to change 
ee the word to falsehood. | | 
$ In the section where this is done, he had to 
exhibit, in the first place, a brief account of the 
money received from England, and of its application. 
This was rendered easy by the possession of an 
ample statement sent to the Committee when Mr. 
Ward was in England, with a request that it might 
be published, (but it was not published), to coun- 
teract certain base calumnies which were conveyed 
about that time from enemies of christianity in India, 
for the purpose of being published to blast the 
character of the Serampore union. ‘Thus far no 
credit is taken but for the faithful application of the 
foreign supplies entrusted to them. The higher 
ground on which they stand is the much. larger 
expenditure from the means exclusively created by 
themselves. On this part of the account, Dr. M. 
had not documents to afford the same detail and 
precision. Indeed a minute account was not kept 
of expenditures not intended to be ever boasted, or 
even told. He has very carefully brought together 
from record and memory all his means of calculation. 
When the items were to be estimated upon averages, 
or a consideration of circumstances set one against 
another, I can testify to the general fact simply, 
(not pretending to the smallest skill in matters of 
account), of his cautious care not to overrate any of 
them. As to one or two of them, he said his delibe- . 
rate belief was that the amount could not be less 
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than a certain specified sum, but he would put it at, 
perhaps, ten percent lower, I said if the case were 
mine, I would put it up to what I believed the full 
amount, for that asuredly no credit would be given 
him for not having done so. The result he obtains 
is, that the Serampore union, after supporting their 
family establishment, sustaining the expense of the 
vovages of the senior and several junior members to 
and trom Europe, and answering various claims iof 
private charity, have expended for the promotion 
of christianity, from their own earnings, more than 
£60,000. It has been expenditure in the true and 
simple sense, no part of the account consisting of 
any supposed pecuniary value of many occupations, 
(such as preaching, superintending missionary ‘ar- 
rangements, forming and regulating native schools, 
&c.), for which other missionaries have received 
many thousand pounds in salaries. And but for my 
remonstrance, another grand branch of the services 
would not have been adverted to in any connexion | 
with the money account, namely, the immense 
labour employed on the translations of the bible, 
which have from the beginning formed so large a 
departinent of the exertions. There has never been 
any remuneration for this, the money remitted to 
Serampore tor the translations having been ell ab- 
sorbed) in the actual expenses, for paper, printing, 
the w ages of pundits, &c., and regularly brought to 
account in the published annual statements. It is 
remarkable how lightly men, who contribute in a 
very moderate or a very parsimonious Way to the 
cause of religion, may come to think of the services 


ot the few who devote to it the whole energy of 


their existence. Set it down that they were made 
for the \sacritice, that it is their destiny, in a word. 
that they are missionaries, and then it stands for 
little that they so far exceed other men. Nobody 
scems to have thought of such a thing as a mone 
estimate of this vast work of biblical translation 
considered as literary labour, But I have insisted 


to Dr. M. that he ought to place it in this hight, in 
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pontics to Dr. Carey, if not to himself. And com- 
ining his own services in this department, with the 
thirty years’ incessant labours of Dr. Carey, (in the 
oppressive climate, too, of Bengal), I would put it 
to any man who is a jindge of such work, whether 
the sum of, say £15,000, would be more than 
a moderate esti This sum, added to that of 
the expenditure, will make upwards of £75,000, — 
leaving still out of account the miscellaneous mis- 
sionary services, which occupied a great deal of 
time and thought. 

But then the wealth which, nevertheless, thie men, 
or some of them, have contrived to realize for them- 
selves! Dr. M. has been induced at last to make a 
plain and extended exposure — a mortifying one, if 
so much property lost to the acquirers as fast as 
gained had not gone into the best treasury —an 
exposure of the low and labouring condition of the 
finances, of the union and of the individuals. He 
describes, with a particularity very needless but for 
the conviction of minds filled with prejudice by gross 
deception, the confined nature of their means for 
raising money, showing how absurd it is to imagine 


that any considerable property, to be retained after 


such an expenditure, could be realized by such 
means. And then for the matter of fact: setting 
out of the account, In the first place, the mere bare 
implements of business, of no great value for sale, 
(to which it will not, perhaps, be required that 


they be brought, as the test to prove that wealth is 


not Jurking in them), he judges that all the property 
of the common stock cannot be more, probably is 
much less, than enough as a capital, to afford as 


interest, the annuities which they are under obliga- 


tion to pay, and have fora considerable number of 
years been paying, to widows and one or two rela- 


tions in humble circumstances. But then there is - 


Dr. M.’s separate and private property, a hoard in 
which he may have kept back, after the example, 
as it has been hinted, of Ananias, an unconscionable 
share of what was ‘ devoted to God and his cause.” 


“ 


He deliberately judges that all the property, of 
every shape and kind, of himself and his whole 
family, would be rated high at something less than 
£2000.* Indeed I know that he would feel no 
surprise to find that the pressing demands of the 
public service have necessitated such measures as 
involve a great reduction of this amount. I have 
seen a recent letter from Mrs.. M., in which she 
expresses, assuredly not with any intention the 
public should hear of it, her solicitude that they 
(her husband and she) may be happy enough not to 
die in debt. After all this, it does. require some 
little philosophy to hear with patience men of 
opulence, among others, declaiming about the 
secular and self-interested spirit by which the origi- 
nal purity of the Serampore mission has latterly 
been spoiled. 

I shall be allowed a few words respecting the 
premises, Which have been made the topic of so 
much imputation and invective. There has been 
sedulons management to make people believe that 
those buildings, originally constituted by the mis- 
sionaries the property of the Society, have become in 
process of time an object of extreme cupidity to the 
occupauts, or ‘at least to Dr. M. and his fainily, 
who have been designing and working, through 
divers devices and traverses, to regain such a power 
over the property as to render it Hable to be even- 
tually appropriated to their own use. This, I 
believe, is the most moderate form in which the 
charge can be quoted, for many of its repeaters 
have said roundly, that the property has actually 
been resumed and made private, at least to the 
utmost of the missionaries’ power to vacate the 
Society's legal teuure. Now it is Dr. M’.s opinion, 
that this property, notwithstanding the large ex- 
penditure applied to preserve it) from destruction, 
would not probably be now estimated as worth 
more than the original cost, £3750. Let any sober 


* Two orphan grandchildren, inheriting a small competence from their father, 
have of course nothing to do with this statement. 
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man set this sum against the amount, as given 
above, of what the men have been freely, ;sponta- 
neously, without the slightest sense of any bond or 
responsibility but to God, expending upon the 
christian service throughout their career, pr@ceeding 
often on a line very close to the extreme‘ limit ol 
financial safety. Let him make this comparison, 
and then say whether ever a man of the calculating 
policy and self-interest ascribed to Dr. M, committed 
so ludicrous a folly as to be giving away on such a 
scale, and to the utmost of his means, year after 
year, for the cause of religion, and yet, to be, 
during many of those same years, scheming and 
equivocating, and hazarding his character, in the 
view of ultimately compassing such an object. De- 
faination should, as well as any better thing, be 
consistent, and not in the same breath’ rgpresent 
a man as sagaciously politic and as acting like a 
simpleton. If he or his associates had been so 
intent on the appropriation of premises for themselves 
or their descendants, why, (as they have themselves 
put the argument in their letter of 1817), why did 
they not, since they knew of no éarthly right to - 
interdict or call them to account, set aside a portion 
ot their receipts, to the amount of some eighteen 
months’ income, and purchase other equal premises, 
the securing of which, to the use of their families, 
would have required nothing of all this imputed 
manceuvreing ? | 1 

One should think that the palpable absurdity of 
the accusation, when viewed in this light, may 
contribute something to gain credit to Dr. M.’s 
averment, which he would repeat, if in the hour of 
death, that there never has been the slightest shade 
of an intention to pervert the property in question 
from the most faithful missionary a iuition. 
When the united brethren purchased the ground 
and houses, to be paid for with their own money as 
soon as they should have raised enough, the mission 
was their grand object, simply the mission itself, 
for the sake of which alone the Society was of any 
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consideration or had any existence. lt was the 
object, and not the agents or instruments, that 
they had primarily in view in devoting the property. 
To put it under a security against alienation from 
that object, they chose to place it in the name of 
the Society, the only depository that presented 
itself to their thoughts or affections, and of whose 
imperfect competence to hold such property, as 
being an unincorporated and fluctuating body, they 
had no knowledge. They introduced the Society 
‘simply as a guardian, and that in only the limited 
capacity of having a right to interfere in the event 
of a perversion of the property from the use to 
which they had dedicated it. It was not a right or 
power of previous direction, but of eventual preven- 
tion, thai they meant to confer. If it should be 
said that this was making a rather nigardly gift, 
under the semblance of conveying a proprietorship, 
their answer is, that to confer an endowment on the 
Society for its own sake was none of their object; and 
that they had a right to limit the gift of what them- 
selves were to pay for, in such manner as should seem 
to them necessary for that which was their object. 
There was no where a right to prescribe to them on 
what conditions they should make a voluntary dona- : 
tion. They were under no obligation to make it at 
all. If they had chosen to hold the property as 
their own, making themselves accountable to God 
alone for employing it in his cause, they might just 
as rightly have done so as hold a property in printing 
presses, and any other implements or materials of 
their work, to which these were not more indispen- 

sable than walls, floors, and roofs. If the Society. 

had esteemed the donation of no value under such a 

condition of limited power, it might have declined 

acceptaiice, and said, Either give us the administra-_ 

tion and control, or keep the property to yourselves. 

If it be said, that if such was to be the qualit 

of the tenure, it ought to have been very fully, 

carefully, and accurately so defined in the deeds, 
they answer, that they kuew nothing at all, nor felt 
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any call to inform themselves, about legal forma- 
lities, — that they were thinking of nothing but the 
plain moral object of giving to the cause, through 
the medium of the Society, a security that the 

roperty should not be lost to its service in any 
future event, —and that in the simplicity of their 
intention, and in their feeling toward friends in 
England, there did not occur the slightest suggestion 
of any litigious spirit ever by possibility arising. 

In thus securing the property, as well @s they 
knew how, to the cause, by placing in the hands of 
a depositary distinct from themselves a power to 
prevent its alienation, they could not be thinking of 
that missionary cause in any other view than as 
planted at Serampore ; and to that they ha¥e ever 
considered the property as devoted and belonging. 
To have the power of serving it then, by means of 
the premises and whatever could be performed upon 
them, they, the persons by whom this use was to be 
made of them, secured to themselves the trusteeship 
and occupancy, and set about their labours there 
without ever dreaming of any ungracious; inter- 
ference. In hearing Dr. M.’s references frequently 
made to those times, with so trongil affectionate a 
captivation on his memory, I have been struck with 
the reflection, how impossible it must be for any 
one now to understand fully what an entireness of 
confiding kindness there must have been ‘between 
the original chiefs of the Society and the inhabitants 
of Serampore ; and therefore how utterly mistaken 
any one would be, in taking a rule from the feelings, 
expressions, and conduct of those missionaries toward 
that original small body, to prescribe to them how 
they should feel or conduct themselves toward what 
may be called the modern Society. 

After they had for many years their 
unremitung labours, in the undisturbed possession 
of their ground, they were informed of a movement 
on the part of the Committee, to claim in effect the 
_trusteeship itself, which had never been given or 
iety ; and in addition 


intended to be given to the Soc 
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found young missionaries coming with “ high tone,” 
as Dr. Carey has expressed it, to signify to them 
that the place, and all they had, or did, or could do, 
were under the Society’s dominion. They were 
driven by this to think of some measure for self- 
defence. This was executed in a somewhat blun- 
dering manner, certainly, in what was denominated — 
an Explanatory Declaration, which seemed in one 
part to confound the characters of trustee and pro- 
prictor ; and apparently purported to reduce the 
appropriation of the premises to the Society, into an 
immediate appropriation of them to the Serampore 
mission, leaving the Society out of sight. Their 
explanation is very short. They say they had not 
the remotest thought of diverting the property to 
any less public or Jess sacred application, in pre- 
caution against which, indeed, there was a special 
clause in exclusion of any hereditary right in their 
families. But being surprised, distressed, and 
alarmed, by the Committee’s claim to supersede 
their trusteeship, by the appointment of a completely 
preponderating majority of trustees — eight to three 
: —on behalf of the Society, they felt it right to resort 
if to whatever expedient was in their power against 
the threatened invasion, They saw that such an 
ascendant “power of the Committee, combined 
with the hostility which had taken a position in their 
neighboyrhood, would render their occupancy pain- 
fully precarious, and their operations liable to a 
harassing interference. Besides, it appeared a 
> plain violation of what they had never, at an 
moment, doubted to be their right. In seeking to 
raise Some security against such apprehended mnjury, 
they made a new and formal ,declaration of their 
right of trusteeship, and specified the appropriation 
of the premises as being to the Serampore mission, 
onutting to recognize the Society's right of property. 


. , That right, no doubt, appeared quite secondary in 
g their view, as it had never been regarded otherwise 


than as merely instrumental to the cause, to which 
cause itself, at all events, they were invariably 
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faithful. They were not; however, devising to 
vacate that right in thus treating it as subordinate. 
Nor did they put, in their own minds, such a 
construction on the terms they employed, not even 
on those which they haye since acknowledged to be 
“ objectionable,” as was put on them by jthers. 
They were not wishing to get rid of that riggt, but 
only to stop its apprehended encroachment. [¥ is not 
strange, however, if, in their perplexity and distress, 
they were not solicitously nice about the* terms 
affecting the Society’s right, after being apprised of 
a project to abrogate their own right of trusteeship, 
which stood on equal ground with the Society’s 
right of property. | 

The Committee having, on subsequent occasions, 
practically conceded the point, and left the united 
brethren in the exclusive trusteeship, the latter have 
been perfectly willing that the Society’s tenure 
should stand as originally constituted... And now 
that the connexion exists no longer, Dr. M. is still 
as willing it should so stand, even were it practica- 
ble, on the part of the Serampore body, to displace 
it, which is a question entirely beyond his know- 
ledge. He is very desirous of an enlarged number 
of trustees, and means to propose to his col- 
leagues an addition, including several in Britain. 
A highly respected legal adviser has dissuaded 
him from the latter appointment, representing to 
him the greal inconveniences incident to a trustee- 
ship composed of persons so remote from one ano- 
ther. The force of this objection, acknowledged to 
be just and serious, has been overruled by his desire 
to give those who in this country may be friendly 
to the Serampore mission such a pledge for the 
faithful prosecution of its objects, and. the worthy 
use made of their assistance. 

But there is one thing more to be said about this 
affair of the premises, t the reader consider how 
the case now stands between the Society and these 
ancient missionaries, reverting for an instant to 
what has been stated of the manner of their being 
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brought into this relative situation. After the So- 
ciety has held a certain kind of connexion (the 
public being little aware how slight 1¢ was) with 
those missionaries during so long a course of time, 
not applying till latterly any portion of its funds in 
their aid, while reaping great advantage from the 
credit of the connexion with them, it has now refused 
to lend the least further assistance, except on a con- 
dition which Drs. C. and M. regard as what would 
be inevitably ruinous to their institutions and objects. 
The consequent separation having been declared, 
a very great majority of the professed friends of the 
Society, certain members of the Committee included, 
have been exerting their influence privately and 
publicly, in every variety of modes and expedients, 
to frustrate the application made in behalf of Se- 
rampore to the christian public, unequivocally intent 
on precluding that mission from all patronage in 
ugland| The point to be gained, if possible is, 
that the whole weight of its interests shall be thrown 
on the men who formed it and advanced it, unless 
they can find better friends in India, or China, or 
any other part of the world. Let them go for assist- 
ance wherever they please, so that we in England 
have done with them. However harsh this description 
may appear, there are masked and unmasked advo- 
cates of the Society and the Committee who would 
not disavow the disposition thus described, and who 
will not be disowned as unfaithful representatives. 
Now, viewing the case in this light, I would pre- 
sume to ask, What moral claim has the Society to 
retain any hold whatever, even in name, on pro- 
perty at Serampore; property on which it has ex- 
pended nothing; property which it has never had 
the care qnd responsibility of applying, (as it has 
been applied), to the best possible use, and property 
which it will not now assist the occupants in ren- 
dering available to that worthy use? ITs it not 
enough that those occupants are told to stay there, 
or go back thither, and not attempt a tax on Eng- 


lish hiberality for aid to make their dwelling there 
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a blessing to the people? Is it anticipated as a 
gratification to have it to say, that Dr. Carey and 
Dr. Marshman, expelled from English favour and 
assistance, have not, besides, even ground under 
_them, or roofs over them, of their own mission pro- 
perty, where to prosecute their labours? that they 
may thank the Society or Committee for not havmg 
to suspend their direct services to christianity: in 
order to apply their money to the purchase of ano- 
ther homestead? One would think that. if there 
were either magnanimity or pride, the Committee 
would promptly declare a relinquishment of all claims 
which it would be evident they retained for nane 
but an invidious use. a : 
Will they say their responsibility to the Society 
forbids their surrendering any thing of its Indian 
property ? Much stress was laid on’ this responsibi- 
lity on a former oceasion, when the- property in 
question was presumed to be of great value. But 
what do they say of its value now? Those who 
are the loudest on the alleged wrong done to the 
Society by the pretended unworthy design of the 
missionaries on the premises, avow, without cere- 
mony, their contempt of that property. The pre- 
mises, they say, would not, on the Society’s account, 
be worth the cost of keeping them out of the rivey. 
In the ‘case of their being found at some future tinte 
to be misapplied, they might not be worth, the 
say, al tenth part of the expense of any process 
which the Society could seek to correct the abusé. 
Some of them have confessed that the Society’s rigkt 
of property there is too trivial to be insisted on ip. 
any other way than that of criminating the mission, 
aries: is it for this exact purpose that they will bi 
tenacious of the claim? I believe they think ag 
they speak, in this low estimate of that property: 
insomuch that I am confident if those premises were 
offered to be given up to the Committee’s absolute 
power and disposal, hut on the condition that the 
Society, and no longer the occupants, should be a 
er expense, as proprietor, of keeping ther 
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in existence and repair, only receiving a fair rent 
for them, the Committee, alleging that they could 
not justify themselves to the public for such an ex- 
penditure, would refuse to take them, unless they 
were influced to do it for the purpose of clearing the 
rround of those men who have rendered 1t a spot so 
memorable for services to christianity in Asia, 


It was necessarv for Dr. M. to take account of a 


number of what may be called insulated calumnies, - 


particular detached portions of the fictitious history 
which has been given of his conduct, As the 
greater part ot these has not ventured ito print, he 
had to depend on his friends tor information what 
they were, and in some degree on their opinion as 
to how i or which of them, he ought distinctly 
to noticé. Some of them appeared so extravagantly 
absurd, that it seemed doubtful whether a grave 
contradiction of them might not be in danger of 
looking almost ridiculous. Should he, for example, 
have been advised to say that he did vo/ retuse the 
accommpdation of £50 to Dr. Carey, to enable him 
to send his son a voyage up the river, when that 
expedient was recommended as. atlording the only 
chance of saving or protracting his life? Yet even 
such a fale as this has had extensive currency. 
Some one has the consciousness, which he will be 
sure not to tell, of having fabricated it, — perhaps 
in mischjevous sport, as an experiment on credulity. 
And absurd as it was, | heard it on what appeared 
such very high authority, that I could not hel 

believing the bare fact must have been so, thidiearh 
probably accompanied by some untold circumstances 
Which mpditied its ungenerous character, On equal- 
ly nuposing authority, I heard the story that Dr. 
M. had paid £5000 for the introduction of one of 
his sons a lucrative business in Calcutta. Sus- 
picion of romance did at last rise, among considerate 
persons, | into incredulity to this monstrous fable, 
aud the sum was in consequence reduced to £5000, 
£3500, and even to £2500, at which, as the very 
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lowest, it still probably stands in the veritable bis- 
tory, brought from Calcutta, of a transaction: in 
which Dr. M. advanced £500, and that as a laan 
1 am not informed how far there may have been 
propagated, to give an idea of his overflowing 
capital, a report that he has a share in a bank in 
that city,-—an apt shape for malice to give to ‘the 
simple fact, that certain property for which he is 
merely trustee is placed in the government fund. 
There is, however, an universal circulation, and 
a very general belief, of stories of great splendour 
and sumptuousness in the domestic establishm@nt. 
In so expressing it use moderate terms, compdred 
with the language of some declaimers, and it is aiid 
some deponents, who have talked of a display rigal- 
ling that of the Govenor General of India. Dr3M. 
vives sufficient detail, to show that the economy ofap- 


pearance and expense if no way or degree exceeds 


what was judged evidently indispensable j in an estab- 
lishment, of which one ehiet part would failof gup- 
port, unless some reg gard were had to the habitstand 
opinions of the country. But setting aside all that 
he has said ; setting aside, also, the improbalalit 

that persons of the tastes and habits of the aged ‘and 
presiding parties in the family union should prefer, 
or that persons not unfrequently in exigency of 
ieans for carrying on their extensive operations eguld 


afford. to indulge in useless cost and show; setting 


all this aside, 1 would plainly ask, who are they; hat 
bring the report of this sumptuousness; whatgare 
their names, and what is it exactly that they sy ! 
Let them be produced, and let them tell in defin}tive 
terms what itis that they allege. I may mention, 
that in a long conversation with one of the Calentta 
missionaries, "| directed my Inquiries very spectally 
to this point, varying and renewing the questiong till 
I was almost ashamed of my pertinacity; and I could 
obtain no facts of the least weight to verify the charge. 
It is known to inany persons that one of the Socidt y’ s 
most respected missionaries, Mr. Burton, has flatly 

contradicted the representation, in a letter writen 
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after a visit of some duration atSerampore. I repeat, 
what are the names of the deponents, and what are 


the particulars they affirm? Ithas been imposed on — 


Dr. M., as the condition of his not leaving his cha- 
racter, for the present, under opprobrium, to come 
forward jn his own person, in an explicit manner, 
with a detail of statements and declarations respect- 
ing the domestic and other departments of the estab- 


lishment; this he has to do after having for nearly | 


thirty years given the utmost produce of his utmost 
efforts directly to the service of christianity ; and are 
we to tolerate or abet the basecness which is inanage- 
ing to convey representations round the country that 
the Serampore family have surrounded themselves 
with costly splendour, while the persons so employed 
manage i. that none of them shall stand as indivi- 
duals amenable betore the public to avow and verify 
what they have said! Yet it ts possible it may not 
be all clear malice that has brought such depositions. 
Persons have been at Serampore and seen a ver 

large house, furnished in a manner which we should 
perhaps denominate handsome, and with a corres- 
pouses appearance in other circumstances of the 
establishment. The course of their ideas was,— 
these are missionaries,—is this the model for the 
residence and family of a missionary, — who ought 
to be the example rather of a humble\plainness in 
in every thing belonging to him?—Can other mis- 
sionaries be accommodated in this ample style /— 
It was not given to the faculties of these inspectors 
to comprehend, that ifa very large portion of what 
the tamily are applying to the christian service is to 
arise from a school, it is absolutely necessary that its 
conductors should, to a certain degree, consult what 
they know to be the opinion and taste of parents and 
guardians, who most certainly would not send their 
young people thither, if the establishment exhibited 
the appearance of a poor and parsimonious character. 
Many ot the repeaters, perhaps the authors them- 
selves, of this accusation, would refuse to send their 
children for education to an establishment of an 
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order so denuded of woot thing approaching tot the 
genteel, as they are making it a mighty offen¢? in 
Dr. M.’s family not to have had the imprudengg to 
adopt. 

It is not improbable that every one of the defa- 
matory fictions, that have been printed or reported, 
retains a place in the belief of people in one part of 
the country or another; while in some places there 
have been heard such disavowals or explanations 
respecting several of them, that they cannot there be 
confidently repeated. When this has come to be the 
case, I have observed, as a characteristic sign of the 


unappeasable spirit of hostility, that there has been no 


regret expressed for having contributed to give gur- 
rency to the slanders, no sense that an expressare- 
tractation was due; the animosity silently ceasing to 
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come out by those vents, has only passed unabated 
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into other modes and topics of invective. A 
This reminds me of a consideration which Dr M. 
has adverted to, but might have insisted on in much 
more pointed terms. The most active members of 
the Committee, and its other chief agents and ad- 
vocates, in extensive communication as they are 
throughout the country, cannot pretend to be igno- 
rant, they do most certainly know, that there is cir- 
culated, tothe extent of the land, such a represen- 
tation of the character of Dr. M., in special fgets 


‘imputed, and in general description, as to creaté a 


belief, in a vast number of minds, that he, so long a 
venerated missionary, is no better than a man desti- 
tute of integrity. And they know that they thém- 


_ selves, men in the confidence of the Committee, or 
members of it, are regarded as the authorities War- 
ranting this judgment. Now, if they can honestly 


and deliberately say, — if, among others, the Secre- 
tary can, who subsequently to the separation declared 
to a gentleman of my acquaintance, that if laying 
down his life would have prevented the separation 
from this same ill-reputed Dr. M. and his associates, 
he would have been willing to pay that price of a 
continued connexion, — if, I say, they can crime ws 
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they approve that judgment, they have their apology 
for taking no public means to modify or reverse 1t. 


But if, on the contrary, they believe that judgment 


to be iniquitous, while they know that themselves 
are understood to sanction it; if they know that 
many of the reported facts, by the belief of which it 
is confirmed, are absolutely false, or false by mis- 
representation, and yet withhold a public declaration 
in behalf of the injured person, and allow the injustice 
to prevail, because the obloguy on him may work 
advantageously for them, I appeal to any upright 
judge to say what sentence should be pronounced on 
such conduct. This is not accusing them for not 
having sent forth, through some of the channels so 
officiously at their service, a ful vindication of 
Dr. M., which I will suppose would not have been 
consistent with their veal opinion, It is only saying 
that in svch part of the prevailing crimination as they 
knew or believed to be unjust, they were under 
obligation to acquit themselves publicly, and to pro- 
test in the name of the Committee, or individually in 
their own, against all attempts to serve them by the 
aid of such wrong. And if they constantly declined 
to do this, if, while they saw Dr. M. oppressed by a 
calumny which still referred its\origin to them, and 
bore a character of zeal for their cause, they could 
silently look on, gratified te gain a stronger addiction 
to their interest thus at his cost, it was acting a part 
from which the most determined enemy, who pos- 
sessed the least of justice or generosity, would have 
revolted. He would have been prompt and earnest to 
declare, that he had no such end in view as allowed 


him to accept the benefit of malice propagating © 


falsehood, and ignorance believing it, as his means. 
Private digavowals of authorizing some of the impu- 
lations, in whatever degree such may have been 
made, could be no just salvo to the conscience, and 
were but a worthless set-off against the defamation 
so actively propagated over England, and even ex- 
tended to America. Bes 


Dr. M,. y deemed it unnecessary to go into any 
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formal review of the series of papers, which have 
appeared against him in periodical works. There 
was no need of minute criticism and controvefsy if 
his vindication stood established on general and 
solid ground. As to who may have been thg au- 
thors of those articles, I have never seen him show 
the slightest curiosity. Only, he would have been 
very glad to be assured, contrary to what is the 
general and settled belief, that members of the Com- — 


mittee had no hand in either writing them orjcon- 


cocting the materials for the writers. Persoms in 
the agency of the Committee are privately, in their 
correspondence, (I have seen certain of the letters), 
declining to justify those acrimonious productions, 
and taking pains to represent that they ought not to | 
be laid to the account of the Committee. ‘This will 
not be questioned if the meaning be that the Gom- 
mittee, as a body, did not authorize them. } But 
what is the use of this evasion? Its prineipal 
members knew that such papers were preparing 
and appearing; Im some instances, they 
knew before their appearance what they bon 
tained; in one instance, certainly, that of the 
Peper which commenced the perfectly unprovoked 
iostility, the Secretary had tlis previous knowledge ; 
they knew, or might know, that the articles go is- 
suing would be regarded by the public as haying 
their approbation ; and therefore it became tgZem, 
as men of justice, to signify to the writers thatfhey 
would instantly, in the most public manner, deelare 
their own and the Committee’s disavowal, and con- 
demn the virulent spirit and incorrect representa- 
tions. 

Dr. M. has teexpect, in consequence of his bub. 
lication, a new and no sparing effusion of bitterness. 
It availed him not, with a certain class of pergons, 
that his former one was written in a spirit of gld- 
ness and conciliation net possible to be exceeed ; 
with a suppression, for ‘the sake of peace, of Much 
that he should have said in his vindication. As jittle 
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will it avail him now, with those persons, that he 
has made, still in the most moderate language, a 
faithful unreserved exposition of facts in defence of 
himself and his brethren. Heis not toexpect it from 
the condition of this poor nature of ours, that those 
who have been actuated by so ill a disposition, should 
frankly come forward and say that they have done 
him wrong, that they deeply regret it, and are 
anxious to do what they can in reparation. It were 
too much.to hope it has ceased to be true, that men 
hate those they have injured. It is a great grief to 
him to be the cause of exciting a further effervescence 
of evil dispositions. But he may appeal to whatever 
of equitable consideration there is in any of his 
readers with the question, What should he do? 
Should he quietly resign his own character, to be a 
victim of the grossest calumny? Or, if he could make 
this personal sacrifice for peace, (which, however, 
would not so be obtained) should he abandon to misre- 
presentation, when there is no one in Europe so com- 
petent to expose it, the system and works at Seram- 
pore, and the principles and conduct of his associates? 
Should he return to India to tell them that he has 
secured no assistance for their missionary operations, 
and that he has left them all,—the men, the system, 
the proceedings,—surrendered to the condemnation 
of avery large portion of the religious public, and 
to doubt and suspicion with the-rest, to remain so 
till time shall, too late, if ever, do them right; to 
remain so,/ that is to say, unless they, his associates, 
have more courage than himself? Dr. Carey, cer- 
tainly, would not want that courage; but, at the same 
time, he would have cause to reproach his colleague, 
for having thrunk from his duty at a critical juncture. 

it will be said, Hear also the other part. Right; 
but let not the reader forget that Dr. M.’s exposition 
ts the other part, that he is respondent in the case. 
Whatever his prosecutors may have to say In ad- 
dition, they have already said the worst they can 


say against him. They have said it freely, largely, 


and: with renewal of their crimination from time 


we 
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to time ; they have said it after they saw his fidelity 
to the solemn pledge of peace, by which the rep- 
resentatives and advocates of the Society were 
equally bound, unless they would, in the first place, 
(but even then they could not make void the obhgati- 
on,)explicitly condemn the Committee, that is, chiefly 
for having given it.. They have‘ con- 
tinued to say it after they saw they had acquired a 
great ascendency in the public opinion; an ascen- 
dency to which Dr. M.’s forbearance, through love 
of peace, had greatly contributed. And they have 
said it, in their printed denunciations, with the, pru- 
dent precaution of personal concealment, so as to 
evade all individual responsibility, and secure the 
convenience that some may disavow, and others 
may decline to acknowledge, the anonymous deeds 
of defamation. Let me then repeat my admorition 
to the reader, against the deception of regamling 
Dr. M.’s defence as if it were an aggression, jas if 
the one side only were as yet exhibited, and the®sub- 
stantial merits of the cause depended on séme- 
thing in reserve. What reserve can it be imagined 
that such unprovoked, industrious, and persevering | 
aggressors, are likely to have indulgently made? 

He cannot conjecture what order of expedients 
those aggressors will employ, other than they have 
already employed, to oe him, in the public 
estimation, still in the wrong. But neither is he 
anxious about «what they may be, since he is certain 
of those main grounds of fact on which he stahds. 
He is certain of it, he knows it for a fact, that the 
whole fraternity have, through a very long tract of 
time, laboured indefatigably, unremittingly, and to 
the utmost of their mortal strength, for the service 
of christianity in India; that there has been an una- 
nimity, probably without example, in the principles 
and co-operation of the band; that they have been 
actuated by no motives of selfish interest, which 
has, on the contrary, been sacrificed almost without 
limit; that besides a large share of the usual order 
of missionary work, gratuitously performed, the 
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union have devoted to the cause a sum which may be 
called immense, in relation to the very limited and 
laborious means of raising it; that what they have 
raised by all their means and labours, has been so 
unreservedly devoted to the service, that they are 
now butia very small degree above the state of sol- 
veney; that in addition to Dr. M. himself, the 
members of his family have devoted their best ex- 
ertions to the same work; that instead of a scheme 
for “‘aggrandizing” that family, the plan acted on 


has been’ just the reverse ; that as to the property, — 


the “* premises,” made the topic of so much injurious 
comment, they never hada thought of appropriating 
them to private use or leaving them liable to be so 
appropriated ; that of all this exertion and sacrifice, 
the fraternity have never made any ostentatious 
display ; and that they never suffered their exertions 
to be abated by their experience of opposition and 
animosity from junior persons of missionary character 
in their neighbourhood, or by the proofs of an una- 
micable spirit growing up in England. To all this 
is to be added, Dr. M.'s perfect certainty that he and 
his colleagues never violated, for that they never 
made, the pretended devotement of themselves and 
all they could gain or effect to the Society in Eng- 
land. » All this he knows to be fact, beyond the 
power of contradiction. 

But-itall this is undeniable, nay, if the greater 
part of it only were so, what fatal disclosure, what 
formidable counter-statement, has Dr. M. to appre- 
hend, which shall decide the verdict against him and 
Serampore, and send him back thither deprived of as- 
sistance, and compelled, with his fellow labourers, 
to reduce and shrivel, instead of enlarging, their 
agency for the christian cause? What can those yet 
untold deviations from rectitude be, which shall dark- 
en the lustre of such a record of exertions in that 
cause’ There is no such disclosure impending, we 
may be sure. The conspiracy of accusers had not 
needed so much aid of fiction, if there had been an 
srave condemnatory reality. It willbe bya smaller 
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kind of means that those will have to work, on whom 
may devolve the duty of labouring to frustrate Dr, 
M.’s defence,* to retain him in the condition of 
suffering publi reprdach, having his ‘“ names cast 
out as evil,” and to paralyse the missionary exe?tions 
for which he is soliciting assistance. In ransacking 
a large mass be: documents, accumulated during 
twenty or thirty years, especially letters from the 
Serampore brethren individually, written im every 


various state of feeling and circumstances, often in 


extreme haste, and in easy unsuspecting confidence, 
it would be passing strange if there should not be 
found parts and passages which an enemy’s vigilance 
may perceive how to turn to account. Froimsuch 
a breadth and diversity it may be easy to bring sen- 
tences which, when placed together, shall appear 
to express sentiments, or assume facts, not consist- 
ent with one another. There may even be expres- 
sions, (1 hear this 1s asserted as a threat), which admit 
of being so construed as to imply some reflection of 
one on another member of the union. A diligent 
exercise of several persons’ memory in combingtion, 
may be able to recall some or other small inci@ents 
in the domestic or the missionary proceedings, capa- 
‘ble of an. invidious representation. An inspection 
thrown over the ample and various labours of the 
union, keenly inquisitive to find points of deduetion 
from their value, may descry, and magnify into mat- 
ters of serious imputation, trivial instances of fnad- 
vertency, and such other detects as are: incident to 
the best things in the hands of the best men. But 
it would be a thing for melancholy reflection, if men 
‘eke ma. the spirit and virtues of christianity should 
e seen toiling in sucha process ; intent on findiug 
and exhausting all meaus to prevent the removal. 
from the pablic mind of a judgment which they 


* It should be particularly observed that Dr. M.'s exposition is strictly defen- 
sive. He had not to gratify any resentments against individuals, the C ‘ommmiftee , 
or any other body. The accusatory matter which appears in some of his pages is 
introduced simply becanse inseparable from the explanations which were absolutely 
indispensable to the justification of himself and his brethren; and in some aia he 
has hardly gone so far in animadversion as that object demanded. 
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know to be grossly wrong ; while justice calls on a 
conscience that will not hear it, for a testimony to 
the eminent merits of Dr. M. and his brethren, de- 
clared ina manly and liberal manner, at whatever 
cost of mortification to their artfully specious, or 
more violent traducers. Imagine a number of chris- 
tian men earnestly busy, as if in quest of precious 
treasures, in searching for whatever little defects, or 
trifles of inadvertency, may be turned by yer sie 
into offensive operation, against men who have all 
devoted their whole soul and life to the service of 
God; as if the way to excite men to do good were 
to endeavour the degradation of those who have sur- 
passed their contemporaries in labours and sacrifices 
todo it. It might be supposed that the times ex- 
ceedingly abounded in instances of generous self- 
devotement, when we can afford to amuse malice, 
and gratify envy, by making a most signal example 
of such virtue a subject for trying the utmost that 
cavil cau do in depreciation. 

As relative to Dr. M. there has appeared to me 
something quite peculiar, and as if partaking of in- 
fatuation, in this aflair. I have seen men for whose 
understanding and principles I have a very high res- 
pect, possessed with such an unaccountable antipathy 
to him, as to seem almost angry at any supposed 
possibility of his vindicating himself, and at his having 
the assuratice to attempt it. They seemed to have 
assumed that every testimony aud representation 
against him must be valid; that no defence possible 
to be made by him or for him can be any thing 
worth; it isself-evident he must be in the wrong ; 
at any rate he must and Ghall be condemned, what- 
ever the state of his case may be. —I hear that 
some, who have been liberal in invective, are begin- 
ning to say they are quite tired of the subject, and 
do not ean to give themselves the trouble of read- 
ing any thing further about it. That is to say, they 


were ready to hear, and read, and believe, and re-- 


peat, every ‘thing in disparagement and condemna- 
tron; but let the man who has been suffering all this 
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-obloquy, hitherto in silence, come forward to ex 
its injustice, and then they are too weary of the sub- 
ject to give him any attention. Patience will last 
much longer in some of its applications than in 
others. | 

A different conduct, however, will be displayed by 
one, perhaps numerous, class of those hitherto*pre- 
judiced against him, I mean persons who will find 
they have been wholly deceived, and who at the same 
time have not taken such a part in hostility, as to be 
brought under the bondage of that wretched pride of 
persisting, in spite of evidence and almost of convic- 
tion itself, to maintain just what they had maintained 
before. Many of these will be indignant at discover- 
ing how much they have been imposed on ; and will be 
glad to find they may freely restore their suspended 
esteem and veneration to their ancient and worthy 
objects. 

In conclusion, I shall perhaps be allowed a ver 
few words relative to the part which I have thus 
taken in the concern, — It is of no use to make 
professions of impartiality. That, indeed, was :not 
the state of mind in which I began to give a some- 
what particular attention to the subject ; as I have 
said, near the beginning of these pages, that I was very 
considerably prejudiced against Dr. M. till his free 
explanations on all points in question led me to a 
conviction, that gross calumny, that wanton and 
extravagant falsehood, was at work ayainst him. « It 
will be said, of course, that this went into a violent 
prejudice on the other side. 1 have to answer, that 
it was not, at any rate, such as to make me refuse 
attention to other statements or evidence. I listeried 
to multifarious testimony and opinion against him, 
given with whatever force it could derive from the 
knowledge and acuteness of some of his most decided 
and able accusers. I read, as they appeared, the 
various printed papers in which he and his associates 
have been proclaimed culprits. In a long conversa- 
tion, adverted to before, with one of the Calcutta 
missionaries, confessedly surpassed by nope of them 
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in intelligence, 1 did all I could, short of 1mperti- 
nence of inquiry, to obtain an understanding of the 
nature and grounds of the censure on Nerampore, 
and on Dr. M. and his family in particular. In ad- 


dition I have seen a considerable number of private 


documents. The circumstances which happened to 


render my habitation the most convenient retirement 
for Dr. M. while digesting his statement, have 
brought me acquainted with very many particulars 
and developements relating to its subject, and 
with the character of the man himself. If any one 
should say that I have been beguiled by politic dex- 
terity address, I should think it 
needless to make any other observation than that, 
whoever he may be that says so, he would make 
rather light of any one’s opinion who should say 
that he could be duped in his judgment of the cha- 
racter of any man, with whom he should pass several 
months inidaily and familiar intercourse, though it 
were Prince Metternich himself. Let due praise, 
then, be rendered to the modesty of such as, with 


very slight, or without the smallest, personal ac-— 


quaintance with Dr. M., shall have an agreeable 
sense of infallibility in asserting that the judgment 


of one so intimately conversant with him is deluded. | 


At the same time I would hint a caution that they 
be not themselves caught on the other side; as I 
happen to'know that some of those who find their 


account in the prevalence of this notion, which. 


ascribes deep and subtle policy to Dr. M., can on 
occassion divert themselves at the simplicity which 
has so believingly admitted it. The confidence. of 
the affirmers, (those of them, I mean, who really 
know what is the fact), is wholly owing, as in the 
case of many other impositions, to the ready faith 
of the believers. If challenged by a shrewd and re- 
‘solute scepticism, they would shrink into silence, to 
the surprise and confusion of those who had credu- 
lously taken the thing as settled beyond all doubt. 
Having in consequence of the local circumstances 
which brought me so directly in his way, been 
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led to take an inquisitive interest in the concern 


in which he is involved, and having seen no appear- 
ance of a sustained and boldly uncompgomising effort 
to assist his vindication, I have been induced by 
love of justice to do what I could in the capacity of 
advocate. What other motive can be ascribed or 
conceived for diverting so much time and attention 
from occupations for which they Were greatly 
wanted ! ste what other motive could I be. will- 
ing to incur, and that from persons with not one of 
whom I have ever had any manner of disagreement, 
a share, as | must submit to expect, of; the animosity 
which will continue in action, for a time, agaipst a 
man and a fraternity who were so lohg heretofore, 
and will remain ultimately and permamently here- 
after, approved, admired, and revere@? I mean to 
interfere no further in the controversy... The ground 
and substance of Dr. M.’s vindication cannot be 
overturned or shaken; and as to diminutive matters, 
to assist in swelling them by endless debate into a 
false appearance of importance, would be to subserve 
that policy which is endeavouring to keep the great- 


er ones out of sight. Among those who will ‘see, 


in the following statements, irresistible demonstra- 
tion of the disinterested and noble conduct of 
the union at Serampore, there are many who. are 
possessed of more efficient means than writing, to 
aid the prosecution of the christian service there, 
which must be greatly reduced in its extent if this 
appeal to their liberality should fail. I trust they 
will, by a generous supply of those means, express 
their sense at once of the importance of supporting 
that service, and of the injustice done to the men 
who have so long sustained its labours, but have 
never displayed the magnitude of them till now, 
when compelled to do it in protest against (the 
censure and ignominy which are threatened as the 


reward. | 
J. FOSTER. 
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STATEMENT, 


LETTER I. 


Introduction. — Mutual Declaration in March 827 State of thiggs 
previously to my leaving India. — Meeting of the Committee, Auge: 
3d, 1826.— Discussion respecting the Committeé’s right to 
product of our labour, — respecting the Mission Premises. — The 
Tenths of their inconie for general purposes voted to the Stations. 


My Dear Sir,: 


I HAD entertained the hope that my late pamphlet, 
called a “ Brief Memoir,” would place the proceed- 
ings at Serampore, and the character of their con- 
ductors, in such a light that further explanation 
would not be needed. I went, indeed, considerab 


less into detail in the latter part of it, than some ef 


my friends had thought advisable; but, I was wil- 
ling to persuade myself, that the statements am 
observations which I did make, would have, | 
plain inference, the effect of obviating, without 
special and individual notice, various unfounded im 


putations which I gradually learned to bg in cireula- 


tion against us, and against myself in particular. 

The information received from you and other 
friends, taken together with what has appeared in 
print, time after time, has shewn me how greatly I 
was mistaken. You plainly signify f° me that, 
unless I meet the prevailing prejudices and misre- 
presentations with a more detailed statement fog 
the purpose of vindication, the cause, (if I may use 
such a term,) of Serampore, appears likely for the 
present, and probably for a long time ta come, ‘4 
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lie under the ill opimion of a great part of the christ- 
ian community. I can truly say for myself, and 
those who have been so long united with me In 
. labours for imparting something of divine truth to the 
people of India, that we have never sought human 
ledlenie! for we have had too decidedly the tes- 
timony of a good conscience” to need it. And 
though it is an unwelcome thing to bear undeserved 
reproach, especially from the friends of religion, 
I think that if merely our own personal characters 
were in question, I should, in preference to troubling 
the publie with any further account of our affairs 
in the way of vindication, be willing to retire and 
finish what may remain of my life and service im 
the scene of my former labours, leaving so infe- 
rior a matter as reputation to receive ultimately 
more or less of justice among men, as it may please 
Him who judgeth righteously. But since the es- 
timate of our character and conduct involves that 
also of our system of operations in India, and, there- 
fore, the question whether they be worthy to obtain, 
through contributions entrusted to our integrity and 
judgment. for a right application, the assistance 
needful for an effectual prosecution of them, I am 
brought under the necessity of giving a further 
account of our affairs and conduct. 

It cannot but seem to me exceedingly. strange, 
however, that I should have to meet as charges 
seriously laid, and authorised by professed friends of 
religion, such calumnious misrepresentations as I 
am now informed are circulated far and wide, 
against men engaged for so many years in promo- 
ting the cause of Christianity among the heathens, 
not as persons supported by the public, but united 
on the principle and in the practice of supporting 
themselves; not as devoting to the cause merely 
their gratuitous labours of a strictly missionary 
nature, but promoting it with whatever thev could 
obtain, by) means of exertions in various employ- 
ments undertaken and prosecuted for this exclusive 


object. Especially I could not have reasonable 
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cause to expect, that this necessity would have been 
laid on mé by the friends and advocates of the Com- 
mittee of the Baptist Missionary Society, unless I 
had been fairly apprized, when it was decided, that 
we should henceforth stand before the public | as 
“ two distinct and independent missionary bodies ;’ 
that this announcement was to be followed, on their 
rt, by attempts to bring us into utter discredit 
with the public. Those who write or speak of us 
with professions of faithful adherence to the Com- 


mittee, might be expected to retain some remem- 


brance of the language which the Committee agreed 
to adopt, in contiiling the following mutual 
declaration, which was to inform the publi ic of the 
discontinuance of our connection. 


Fen Court, March 23d, 1827. 
Several years ago it was officially announced, that, as the 
Missionaries of Serampore had been enabled so far to ex- 
ceed the expectations of their first supporters, as largely to 


_ promote the propagation of the gospel, by funds which they 


had themselves originated, a material change bad resulted in 
their relation to the Society from which they sprang; in con- 
sequence of which, the brethren of that station acted inde- 
pendently in the management of all their concerns. 

Subsequent experience has shewn, that the continued 
operation of the cause alluded to in the preceding statement, 
has occasioned considerable embarrassment in the practical 
arrangements of the Society and their brethren at Seram- 
pore. ‘The means of obviating this difliculty have been 
fully and seriously considered in a special meeting of the 
Committee, assembled to confer with Dr. Marshman on the 
subject, which has terminated in the full conviction, th 
under present circumstances, it is most expedient that hene'- 
forward, the Society at home, and the Missionaries at 8 
rampore, should be publicly understood to constitute t 
distinct and independent missionary bodies. 

Under these circumstances, they wish their mutual friends 


- to understand, that they feel united, of course, respecting 


the general advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and 
only desire thattheir respective efforts may be so conducted, 
as that the blessing of God may rest upon them. 


(Signed) 
On behalf of the Baptist On behalf of the Serampore 
Missionary Society, Brethren, 
JOHN DYER. JOSHUA MARSHMAN. 
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This declaration so concluding, was signed by 
both parties, it might be presumed, with a conscien- 
tious determination to maintain, in their subsequent 
proceediags, the temper and course of action to 
which they were pledged by expressions of such 
import. Now did not a declaration thus mutually 
acknowledging and avowing, that both are pursuing 
the same great object, and solemnly invoking the 
blessing of God equally on their efforts, bind both 
purties, at the very least, to abstain from all proceed- 
mgs calculated to frustrate those very efforts, by 
inducing the friends of religion to withhold their 
assistance on either side? My own understanding 
of the transaction certainly was, that im being mu- 
tually commended to the Divine blessing, there could 
not be legs implied, than that we were:mutually re- 


commended to the favourable regard of the Chris-— 


tian public. And I charged myself, as in the sight 


of God, to maintain this spirit in writing the “ Brief 


Memoir,’ for the purpose of bringing our case be- 
fore the public. Whether I did so, let those judge 
who have said that nothing of a controversial spirit 
and tendeney is discernible in it, and described it, in 
the very act of calling down upon me the public 


condemnation, as bearing throughout a character of 


mildness aud christian temper. And whether I have 
not constantly endeavoured to maintain the same 
temper and conduct everywhere, in my _ private 
communications, I ean appeal| to those in whose 
society Ihave been in various parts of the kingdom. 
Why then has not the same course of conduct been 
pursued on the other side? My sense of the obliga- 
tion which I conceived we had equally taken upon 
us, had but ill prepared me to see, in a monthly pub- 
lication conducted by members of the Society, 
a series of papers studiously adapted to injure our 
cause with the public, the first of which appeared 
within ten days afler the date of this mutual decla- 
ration; and I have it from unquestionable autho- 
rity, that previously to its publication, it passed 
under the inspection of the Secretary himself, who, 
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although he procured the omission of some of the 
worst expressions it contained, yet acknowledged, 
that some things still Semaine which were not 
correct, but said that he could not hefp it. Was- 
it not his duty in these circumstances publicly to 
contradict what he knew to be not correct? But, 
indeed, was it right for him, after having signed such 
a declaration, to implicate himself at all with a 
paper so evidently tending to injure our cause ? 
Subsequently, in both that and the other publication 
belonging to the denomination, among the editors 
of which are several members of the Committee, our 
application to the public for aid, though confessedly 
written in a manner so inoffensive, has been re- 
viewed in a way evidently intended to destroy its 
effect on the public mind. | | 
In addition to this, there have been circulated 
respecting me a multitude of defamatory reports, 
which are repeated professedly on the authority of 
persons in the confidence of the Committee. These 


know that such unfounded representations have been 


actively propagated, and are in many instances 
believed ; and thus knowing that many malicious 
or at least mistaken representations have been made, 
with their own names familiarly alleged as autho- 
rity for believing and repeating them, they have 
not any of them, as far as I know, felt it a duty to 
repress even the grossest excesses of misrepresenta- 
tion, by publicly declaring that they wall not allow 


themselves to be cited as the authors and abettors 
of them. Iam told that some of them will some- 


times, when questioned in private, disavow having 
said exactly, or in some instances any tlting like, the 
things reported to have come from them ; but these’ 
things are gone forth,—are credited, regeated ,exag- 
gerated, with their authority still alleged for them ; 
and for five who have heard these private disavowals, 
there may be five hundred who are uninformed of 
any such contradiction, or who will net believe it 
on the authority of those who may have happened 
to hear it. Do the Committee or their friends 
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feel perfeetly at ease in their consciences, at such a 
view of the case? Are they willing to be silently 
taking the advantage against us, of whatever may 
assist to degrade us 1n the public opinion ? W hen, 
to a certain extent, at any rate, and in certain par- 
ticulars, they Anow these accusations to be false, 
it is not easy for me to comprehend that mode of 
righteous feeling, which would not move them to seek 
or make an occasion for publicly declaring that thus 
far at least, they would consider themselves as 
slandered by those who should cite them as having 
either vented or sanctioned those misrepresentations. 
It is not that I have any difficulty in making our 
vindication, which is even rendered the easier by 
such extravagance of slander; but I should have 
felt happy for the sake of their own consistency, 
to owe a part of that vindication to the justice of 
those known to be in the confidence of that Com- 
mittee, from connexion with which I parted under 
such an express recognition of our being stil] united 
in christian purposes, as no man could have inter- 
preted into a declaration of war. 

This leads me to an explanation of the subject 
oa which the question of the continuance or dissolu- 
tion of our connexion was made to turn. The 
event in which it resulted, has been so represented 
as to lay on me whatever blame there might be 
in the transaction, I am asserted to have wilfully 
forced the ‘train of proceedings to a “disruption.” 
This is believed for want of correct information 
respecting the essential point on which we parted ; 
which makes it necessary for me to give a brief 
account of preceding circumstances, as well as of 
the meeting itself. 

¥ to the end of 1823, we had ourselves met 
all the expenses attending the Missionary Stations 
we had formed i the course of nearly twenty 
years, by employing brethren raised up in the 
country, as well as our expenses at Serampore. — 
rag me of Seram re College, however, for 

gratuitous instruction of Asiatic and Native 
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candidates for the ministry, and such native 
christian youths as may appear likely to promote, 
in Various ways, the progress of Christianity in 
India, as shown in the * Brief Memoy,” pressed 
so heavily upon us, that we found i€ impossible 
to go on longer without aid for them from Kurope. 
The divine blessing on these missionary operations 
had placed them in an increasing state,- and if due 
aid could be obtained, there was a prospect of far 
more being done through Asiatic and Native la- 
bourers, ata comparatively small expense. As these 
stations had been constantly brought befoxe the pub- 
lic by the Committee among those supported by 
their own funds, we thought it reasonable that, 
although we had hitherto received no aid for them, 
we should now receive from the sums subscribed 
annually with a view to the whole of the Mission, 
that proportion of aid which they might require. 

In May, 1824, the first thousand pounds in aid of 
these stations was sent us by the Committee, which 
arrived in the succeeding October. Fpr this we 
returned them a letter of thanks, datgéd January 
19th, 1825, and begged them to continue this aid 
from year to year. As in the general course of 
things an answer might reach us in nine or ten 
months, we naturally hoped for a few lines in 
November, giving us reason to expeet another 
thousand pounds. The end of the year came, however, 
and no intimation was received that further aid 
would be afforded. In these circumstances, Dr. Carey 
advised me to return to Europe, and lay open to the 
friends of religion in Britain the state of our mis- 
sionary affairs, and the prospects opening before us 
of extending our operations with advantage to the 
cause, if due aid were obtained ; and endeavour to 
secure such aid, either through the Committee, or 
such friends of religion as might most fully approve - 
of attempting to evangelize India éhiefly by 
means of Asiatic and Native labourers. - This step 
appeared to me a matter of indispensable duty, as 
without it I saw no way of going forward in the 
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course set before us for advancing the cause in 
India. I therefore embarked in the beginning of 
February, 1826, and reached London in June, just 
in time to attend the annual meeting of the Society. 
On the 11th. of July, I had my first interview with 
the Committee, when a letter was read which had 
been sent to Serampore the preceding October, 
mentioning that another thousand pounds had been 
voted in ‘aid of the stations, but which, from its 
contents and style, I feared would create great 
distress in the mind of my aged colleague. As 
there were but few members at that meeting, it 
was agreed that another and a fuller one should be 
held on the 3d of August. 
To be page at that meeting I travelled all 
night, and in pr¢paring a memorandum for the occa- 
sion, I was detained an hour beyond the time 
appointed for the meeting of the Committee, whom 
I therefore found assembled, and in conversation 
when I entered the room relative to their having 
some kind of right to the product of our labour. 
Observing this discourse about to cease, I begged 
them to resume it, since our own ideas were so 
totally opposite to every thing of this nature, that 
there could be no hope of harmonious co-operation 
between us, unless that question were first settled. 
After a kind of pause, one or two of the members 
said; “* We do not think we have any right to it.” 
At length an aged member who is often in the chair, 
but whether he was then I am not certain, said, 
‘“We think, Dr. Marshman, that we have some 
kind of right to the product of your labour.” I replied, 
“Do you, Sir; be so kind as to mention on what 
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ground or ease Q. Did you not devote it to 
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God and hjs cause? Ans. Yes; but did we devote 
it,to you? |We never devoted it to any man upon 
earth. As far as related to men, we considered all 
right to the proceeds of our labour as ever remain- 
Ing with © rede Q. But did you not make com- 
mon stock? Ans, Yes, with one another; but never 
with you, or with any one beside those included 
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in our union. The right which Dr. Carey, Mr. 
Ward, and myself, before possessed as individuals, 
we from that time held in commort with one 
another ; but this right we never imparted to others, 
nor suffered any one either in Europe r India to 
interfere with our common stock, or our election of 
associates in this union. After some further discus- 
sion, I said; “If you, Sir, approve #f making 
common stock with the Serampore brethren, let it 
be common stock on both sides, and not on one side 
alone. Throw into their common stock all that 
you possess, and give them an equal right to it with 
yourself; for of that plan of making common stock 
by which a man may lay claim to the funds of others, 
and reserve to himself the right over his own, I 
really have no idea,” This closed the discussion ; 
several members of the Committee immediately said, 
‘We do not think, Dr. Marshman, that we have 
any right to the product of your labour.’”* I replied ; 
“ We do not think so, gentlemen, though you 
should; nay, we should almost doubt the sanity of 
the man who should seriously maintain 
doctrine.” 

After this, the question respecting the mission ‘pre- 
mises at Serampore was brought forward, and after 


much discussion, I said; ‘* These Soc purchas- 


ed, gentlemen, and gave to the Society the right of 
property they have in them, reserving%to ourselves 
the ¢rusteeship and the occupancy. The opiginal deeds 
remain as they were when we made them. Are you 
displeased with the manner in which these premises 
were given you? Is this reasonable? You may be 
assured, gentlemen, that no remonstranges whatever 
will make us alter these deeds. If any alteration be 
ever made in them, it must come from the same . 
free mind which gave you the right of ‘property in 
these premises.” The question was urged no fur- 
ther; and from that day to this, the,;Committee 
have made no proposal whatever to*me on the 
subject. In their minutes of this meeting, indeed, 
which you may find in page 33 of the Annual Report 
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for 1827. the Committee deseribe “ the explana- 
tions which had been mutually given on the several 
points at. issue,” which of course included those I 
have mentioned, as having been such as to make 
them ‘entertain the hope that they will tend to 
unite the brethren at Serampore and in this country 
more closely in love and affectionate confidence, than 
had been the case for some years past.” After such 
a declaration, to me it does appear surprising, that 
these very points, without having been again 
proposed to me, should be prominently brought for- 
ward to our disadvantage, after we had been declared 
a distinct body, and constrained to look to the 
public for future aid in our missionary operations. 
The question of aid for our stations was now 
brought forward ; and in the memorandum which 
I presented on the subject, I stated that the request 
in the letter last sent to Serampore, for a minute 
account in what way the thousand. pounds sent 
might be expended, which I knew Dr. Carey would 
regard as an entire want of confidence in us, did 
not arise ha its being necessary to give such a 
minute and detailed account to the public, for in 
their annual accounts such items as these were 
found; ‘“ To Calcutta and other stations, £2,500.” 
And if these were sufficiently satisfactory, it was 
reasonable to suppose that it would be no less so to 
say ; ** In aid of the stations connected with Seram- 
pore, £1,000.” Since it was not to give it to the 
public therefore, that so particular an account was 
required, if must arise from the Committee’s own 
want of confidence in the Serampore brethren ; and 
such want of confidence precluded all hdpe of going 
on together'in harmony and affection. IT added, that 
while the Committee had not this confidence in us, 
I felt assured such confidence existed in the minds 
of friends in Scotland, in Liverpool, and in Bath and 
Bristol ; that to act in future with those who so 
fully confided in us, would add exceedingly to the 
comfort of the Serampore brethren; that therefore, 
nothing could prevall upon us to act otherwise, 
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but the Committee’s feeling that our receiving aid 
from these friends alone, might discourage other 
friends from supporting the Mission, when fhey found 
that nothing of their contributions would gpto aid the. 
Sérampore brethren in their missionary operations. 
If they indeed felt thus, I would agree fo receive | 
a tenth of the sums subscribed by all for the general 
purposes of the Mission—of the expenditure of 
which we would give to the public a full account 
in the Periodical Accounts of the Serampore Mis- 
sion. I added, that we would not ask, for more 
until we had shewn them that we needed more. 
The Committee, upon this, agreed that a tenth of 
the sums subscribed for general purposes, should be 
thus applied to the aid of the Serampore stations, | 
instead of the £1,000 annually ; and the meeting 
was then dismissed with prayer. 
When the greater part of the Committee were 
gone, I came up to the table with the secretary and 
one or two of the members who still remained. — 
The secretary then said to me, ‘‘ According to the ac- 
counts of the year just closed, this tenth will be eight 
hundred and forty-five pounds.” At this I was per- 
fectly astonished. I had examined the accounts in 
the Reports of the two preceding years, the only 
reports I had seen, that for the current year not 
having been then published, and according to them 
I found that a ¢enth would amount to nearly twelve 
hundred pounds; and I now found that instead of 
a larger annual supply than a thousand pounds, 
which I knew was inadequate to the present wants 
of the stations, while the expense of them was 
continually increasing as the divine blessing might 
enlarge them, I had now to expect a supply far 
‘below that sum. The Committee had now separated 
however, and my being obliged to depart immedi- 
ately for Denmark, that I might return before the 
winter, precluded my staying in London until 
another meeting of the Committee could be regu- 
larly convened. Before my leaving the Thames, 
I wrote to my colleagues at Serampore; and know- 
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ine the distress of mind in which I had left them. 
and whieh I feared would be increased by the last 
letter sent them by the Committee, I endeavoured, 
as much as I was able, to remove that distress. | I 
told them of the arrangement for the ¢enths which 
had just' been made, and begged them to write 
affectionately to the Committee; for although this 
was not an adequate supply for their wants, I had 
reason to hope that when these were fully known, 
more would be obtained either from the Committee, 
or from other friends to the cause. This letter 
reached them in December, as they have since 
informed me, and produced that letter of theirs to the 
Committee received in May last, which has been so 
unjustly urged against me, as if their opimion and 
— feelings were different from mine, when the kind 
_ spirit shewn in that very letter was the effect of 
mine previously sent to them. : 


LETTER II. 


Letters from Serampore inform me that the expenses of the Stations 
exceed. our former estimate. — Lay this -before the Committee, 
October Wth.— Subject postponed to a future meeting. — Meeting 
of the Cammittee in March.— Proposal for our surrendering the 
Stations. = Reasons for declining it. — My conduct at that Meeting. 
Extragts from Dr. Carey's recent Letters. f 


My Sir, 


It pleased God to crown the journey of myself 
and my friend, Mr. Christopher Anderson, with a 
young friend as an interpreter, to Copenhagen, with 
success, His Danish Majesty expressed his appro- 
bation of the nature and design of Serampore Col- 
lege, and in the most generous manner confirmed 
it with his royal sanction. My anxiety respecting it 
being thus far removed, I reverted to the situation 
in which we stood relative to promoting the cause 
of God in India, for the sake of which alone this 
stitution had been planned. I knew that there 
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were then six Asiatic young men studying there 
with a view to missionary labours, beside a number 
of young native brethren, who would soon be ready 
to enter on their work ; and that if two or three 
young men from Britain, of approved piety and 
talents, could be procured to study there for a 
season, they might afterwards labour in conjunction 
with those’ now rising up in India, with very great 
advantage to the cause. But when I reflected that 
for carrying forward the missionary stations already 
formed, and all these prospective operations, I had 


only to expect £845 annually, a sum I knew to be. 


so inadequate to the present exigencies of the 
cause, I felt my mind oppressed almost beyond 
measure. 

On my arrival in London the beginning of Oc- 
tober, I found ten letters lying for me from Seram- 
pore. The intelligence contained in these, increased 
my distress of mind respecting the cause. They 
informed me that from the returns which had been 
received from the different missionary stations since 
my departure, the expenses of them were found 
to be far heavier than they had been supposed to 
be before I left Serampore. My son informed’me, 
that the lowest estimate he could form respecting 
them, including tracts and those incidental expenses 
which always attend them, amounted to 1,200 
rupees monthly, or the annual sum of £1,440; ‘and 
Dr. Carey informed me, that they would necessaril 
cost more than that sum. I have since found, that 
his estimate’ was nearest the truth; for letters re-’ 

ceived from home in May last inform me that, 
including tracts and other expenses, the cost of the . 
missionary operations connected with Serampore, 
amounted, in 1826, to nearly seventeen hundred 
pounds, exclusive of more than two hundred 
pounds paid to the widows and relatives of our 
deceased missionary brethren. These sums were 
also exclusive of what had been required for Se- 
rampore College. 

In these circumstances, when I reflected that I 
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had only the prospect of so small a sum annually 
to meet these expenses, and improve those opportu- 
‘nities for extending the cause which were now so 
evidently opening before us, 1 felt that I could not 
discharge my duty to the cause of God, either m 
India or at homie; if I left England without sub- 
mitting this state of things to the Committee. I 
knew that liberally to encourage the extension of 
these missionary operations, would effectually pro- 
mote the! objects, and hence, the best interests of 
the Society. The expense of Asiatic and Native 
labourers would be far below that of European 
missionaries, As they were already on the spot, 
that of the voyage from Europe would also be saved. 
They were accustomed to the climate, and hence 
less likely to be removed by death, or laid aside by 
disease. They had also a much more intimate 
acquaintance with the habits and ideas of their 
countrymen, if not with their language, and en- 
joyed more abundant opportunities of conversing. 
familiarly with them, ‘than it was in the power of 
European missionaries to obtain. The Serampore 
brethren loved them; and as they were well ac- 
quainted with their situation and feelings, they 
could enepurage them in their work, while they 
exercised a prudent economy in proportioning their 
supphes tq their wants. The five brethren at Se- 
rampore were well suited for this work; the 
experience of the two elder brethren enabled them 
to assist with their counsels, while the diligence and 
energy of the three younger, would carry their 
wishes into effect. They would all engage in this 
work gratuitously, and with the warmest. love to 
the cause, and would add what they could of a 
pecuniary nature to the aid extended to their 
missionary operations from Britain; and they wished 
all done by these means to be published by the 
Committee in their reports, that it might produce a 
re-action gn the Society’s funds. To stop the growth 
of these = mtv operations, therefore, for want of 
due aid, When so little was required compared with 
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their extent, appeared to me exceedingly unwise ; and 
[ could not bring myself to believe’ that farther 
assistance would be refused. I therefore drop 

line to the secretary, expressing my wish for a 
meeting of the Committee to be called, and on 
Thursday, October 11th, I met them according to 
appointment. 

At this meeting, about eleven members were 
present, and as | thought we were all met as - 
friends, to consult how we could best promote the — 
cause of God, I rejoiced in meeting them, The 
memorandum T laid before them I have unfortu- 
nately mislaid; but I recollect that in that, and in— 
subsequent conversation, I mentioned to them the 
intelligence I had just received from India, that. 
the returns received from the diflerent stations 
after my departure, had shewn that the missionary 
expenses attending them were found much greater 
than we supposed them to be when I left Serampore, | 
and confirmed this by extracts from several of the 
letters I had received, the lowest estimate contained 
in which amounted to £1,440 annually, ayd the 
highest, Dr. Carey’s, to much more. I yriefly 
represented to them the prospective increase to the 
cause, which might be expected from the Asiatic 
and Native brethren now studying with a view to 
missionary exertions. I also mentioned to,them 
the state in which I was placed by the late vpte of - 
the tenth of their income for general purposes, in 
aid of these missionary operations, which, ; from 
the Reports I had previously seen, I expected to 
be nearly £1,200 annually ; instead of which [| now 
found it would only be £845; and _ respectfully 
requested that, instead of this tenth, a sixth of the 
sum subscribed for general purposes, which would 
be about fourteen hundred pounds, might be voted 
in aid of these missionary operations. 

To my surprise and grief, [ found that this re- 
quest for additional aid was not welcomed. Indeed, 
on further conversation on the subject, there ap- 
peared such a disinclination to meet my wish in this 
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respect, as almost deprived me of hope. The col- 
versation was prolonged for nearly four hours, mm 
which I gave them all the information on the 
subject they requested, and described to them the 
state of things respecting these missionary opera- 
tions as fully as I was able. After discussing the 
subject for so long a time, it was suggested by one 
of the members, that the present meeting were 
not competent to grant the additional aid requested ; 
upon which it was proposed, that the further con- 
sideration of it should be deferred util a larger 
meeting of the Committee could be convened. To 
this I could not object; but the disposition then 
manifested, left me but little hope that this larger 
meeting of the Committee would be called with the 
intention of granting that aid, which I felt to be so. 
necessary for our going forward m_ promoting 
that cause to which we had devoted all our time 
and strength, 

Three weeks after, at the missionary meeting in 
Bristol, the Secretary informing me that Mr. An- 
derson, of Edinburgh, had urged the necessity of 
the biennial journey to Scotland being undertaken 
without delay, requested me to undertake it imme- 
diately. | To this I consented, which occasioned the 
intended meeting of the Committee to be postponed 
until March. While engaged in this journey, | felt 
my mind exceedingly weighed down with the dis- 
tressing prospect before me, relative to obtaining 
sufficient aid for our missionary operations. As I 
knew the minds of the leading members in the 
Committee on the subject, I saw no hope of our 
unproving the opportunities now presented to us 
of advancing the cause of God, but through the 
help of those friends who felt a peculiar interest in 
the work as conducted by instruments raised up In 
the country itself. It had, indeed, been hinted to 
me, that sufficient aid could not be granted, unless 
the Society’s means were more ample; and I felt 
that increased exertions were most likely to be 
nade by those friends who felt the deepest interest 
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in this part of the work ; and many such I had met 
with both in England and Scotland. Previously to 


the meeting of the Committee, therefore, I drew "p 


a statement, describing things more at large than 
had hitherto had an occasion for doing, at least 
in writing, and pointing out more fully ‘the means 
and opportunities now offered us for extending 
missionary Operations at a small expense, if due 
assistance could be GMainad. I mentioned that 
while the present missionary operations involved an 
expense of more than £1,400 annually, those in 
prospect, which might be prosecuted to great advan- 
tage, would require an additional thousand pounds 
for the support of two European and the six Asiatic — 
brethren now studying with a view to missionary 
labours. And under the impression that it was 
vain to expect the whole of this sum from the Com- 
mittee, I requested them to fix on what proportion 
of it they could engage to furnish with ease from 
year to year, that we might, if possible, obtain what 
more should be needful, from those who felt su ffici- 
ently interested in this part of the work to make 
increased exertions for its support and extension. 
This confidential statement I sent to all the members 
of the Committee, (and to them alone,) that they 
might have opportunity to examine the subject 
attentively before they met. 

Had a foresight been given me that this meeting 
was to dissolve our connexion, (an issue which some 
have insinuated that I laboured to bring about, and 
even hinted that I had a plan already prepared for 
my subsequent proceedings, than which nothing 
can be more groundless,) | should have gone to it 
with grief. That issue was wholly owing to the 
nature of the Committee’s proposals, on which they 
decidedly insisted. They tendered us help— but 
in what way? By taking that portion of our un- 
dertakings out of our hands, which was te! 
essential to the rest. Their roposal was, that all 
our missionary stations for which we needed aid 
should be irrevocably transferred to them, the pre- 
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sent and temporary management to be, according to 
the first shape of the plan, in a Committee consisting 
of all their missionaries in Bengal, which was shewn 

to be totally impracticable, or, according to the 
second, in the hands of Dr. Carey and mnyself 
during our lives, wholly excluding our three col- 
leagues; the Committee to have the sole authority 
in the appointment of our successors. Had there 
been no other objection to this arrangement, a 
conclusive one would have been, that to this, 
Dr. Carey and myself should have found ourselves 
quite unequal, when deprived of the efficient co-ope- 
ration of our three younger colleagues. Had we 
indeed attempted ol a task, the removal of either 
of us would have terminated the effort, as the survi- 
vor must have immediately relinquished it. Still on 
these terms and peremptorily on no other, was the 
pressure of our situation offered to be relieved by the 
Committee, who had a few months before agreed to 
grant us a tenth of their annual income without any 
such condition. It might have been supposed, that 
so direct a reversal of their practical decision, must 
have had for its cause some great and unexpected 
change of circumstances. The difference was just 
this, —that I had been informed from Serampore 
of a greater inadequacy of our means than I had 
been aware of, and that I had thought of applying 
to the liberal friends of Christianity, to nad what 
our missionary operations might require beyond 
what the Committee might grant; a measure which 
I could not conceive to be exceptionable, but to 
which I could not resort without a previous under- 
standing with the Committee. No essential differ- 
ence was made by the circumstance of their havin 

received information from my colleagues, that four 
of our stations had been placed by them on the 
Society’s funds. I knew that this must have been 
done with the most extreme reluctance, under the 
alarm of impending or experienced distress in their 
finances ; and that it would not have been done, 
had they first received the encouraging assurances 
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which I thought my prospects here authorized me 
to convey to them. | | 

Such, however, was the only arrangement : 
posed to me, and it could require but little delibera- 
tion in me to foresee its consequences. I might say, 
for one thing, that the deep interest we must 
naturally feel in stations formed and so many years 
superintended by ourselves, would render it:a most 
undesirable thing to loosen our connexion with them, 
and reduce it to the less intimate relation of being 
merely agents for others. We might further 
naturally think, that our long and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the state of things had enabled us 
to judge so fully of the proper methods of proceed- 
ing, that it could not appear wise to subject these 
continually to the control of any authority so 
remote from the scene of action. The objection 
to this must have been very strong, and no little 
embarrassment might on end foreseen as proba- 
ble, even if we had been better assured of the 
friendly disposition of the Committee towards us, 
than this very proposal itself, made to us as the 
absolute condition of their assisting us, gave us 
cause to be. 

But there was another objection perfectly insur- 
mountable. In the “ Brief Memoir,” I have largely 
shewn the importance we attach to Serampore 
College, the earnest interest we have taken in pro- 
jecting it and advancing it toward completion ; 
and the various ways in which we hope that, 
through the divine blessing, it will directly and 
collaterally promote the progress of truth and re- 
ligion among the natives of India. But from 
whence are those young persons to come, who, from 
being instructed there, are to receive and diffuse 
those benefits? Evidently, from those stations 
where the divine blessing either has rendered or 
may render the gospel effectual in the conversion of 
the natives ;—that is, if any such progress of Chris- 
tianity be to be expected; and if we be not to go 
over at last to the opinion of those who deory 
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Indian missions altogether, pronouncing it chime- 
rical to expect the conversion of Hindoos. But m 
order to obtain from those stations young persons 
to be instructed in the college, the men deeply 
interested in that institution, must be in a state of 
influential communication with those stations, This 
connexion and influence must also be ima great 
degree necessary, in order to their having an ad- 
vantageous field for sending such young persons 
forth ito action, when they shall enter on mis- 
sionarv labour. Now, it is possible, that though the 
field of missionary operations had been surrendered, 
Dr. Carey and myself, retaming the management 
during our lives subject to the Committee's control, 
might have been permitted, in some degree, to rea- 
lize the intended object of the college. Put at the 
termination of both, or even one of our lives, what 
would ensue? These stations would come under 
the immediate authority and direction of those who 
look on the college with an unfriendly eve, who 
will have it to be a piece of costly and ostentatious 
vanity, and who might not be sorry that it should 
stand deserted and vacant. Christian vouth would 
be discouraged from going thither for instruction, 
with any view to missionary service; and if its 
conductors used any means to obtain young persons 
for instruction from these stations, this would be 
regarded as an offensive interference. Such would 
be the natural consequence, which I am convinced 
would follow, from the feeling manifested towards 
the college by some of our junior missionary 
brethren in) India, and which was expressed in 
very strong terms in that meeting of the Com- 
mittee. 

I therefore saw clearly, that this proposal went 
to frustrate the chief design of an institution we 
had formed with such long and serious considera- 
tion, on which we had founded such hope relative 
lo the propagation of Christianity in the country, 
and which had received so many testimonies to its 
probable utility, both by opinions approving the 
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design, and by contributions towards its accom- 
plishment, — a patronage which prohibited” our 
adopting any course by which its chief object 
would be ultimately frustrated. The plan proposed, 
might, on the supposition of dofh our lives being 
protracted a few years, have allowed, possibly, about 
time enough for us to complete, (if we should 
persevere in attempting it,) the buildings and the 
arrangements of the institution just against the 
period when it would be condemned to become 
useless, as far as it could be rendered so in a mis- 
slonary view, by destroying, according to the 
declared purpose, the connexion between it and the 
mission. IJ say, 7f we should persevere; for we 
should have had the alternative before us, ‘whether 
we would labour to complete the undertaking, with 
the certainty that its usefulness of a missionary 
nature, which had formed our grand object and 
hope, Lhuled be almost wholly frustrated, or_relin- 
quish it in despondency when just beginning Ils 
beneficial operation, 

The only thing that could have deferred the 
destructive consequences thus foreseen in the re- 
quired surrender would have been, that the proposed 
committee of management should consist of the 
jive Serampore brethren. But as an expressly 
primary object of the overture which [ had to 
accept or decline, was, to dissever ullimately, (and 
the sooner the better.) the missionary sy stem from 
the college, the connecting ligament was to be 
reduced to the two lives in all natural probability 
by much the nearest to dissolution; rather indeed to 
one of these, for, as-already said, ‘after the removal 


of one of us, the survivor could never have | per- 


severed in attempting to sustain the burden. * For 
me, therefore, to have pleaded in behalf of my 


three younger colleagues, their vigorous age, their 


being “accustomed to the climate, and so “warmly 
attached to us, would have availed nothing. (Nor 
would it “Grike availed me had I spoken, of their 
diligence and energy, and their devotedness to the 
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22 
cause. Yet the attachment between us and these 
younger associates is so cordial, and our sense of 
their personal worth and their value to the cause, $0 
strong, that even if there had not been the insupe- 
rable objection spoken of above, neither Dr. Carey 
nor myself could have agreed to a plan which 
offered us an oflicial appointment with the indis- 
pensable condition, that these. our faithful fellow 
workers, should be excluded from sharing it, and 
thus, with our own concurrence, be stigmatized as 
being unworthy of sucha service. Surely then I may 
ask you, Who, in reality, effected what has been 
called the * disruption?” They, who suspended our 
future connexion on my acceding to an arrange- 
ment calculated to destroy, in a few years, the 
utility of an institution we had established at so 
much expense, with the hope of its being a perma- 
nent source of benefit to India; an arrangement, 
which also dictated an invidious separation between 
us and our younger associates, so firmly united with 
us in affection and purpose, and fixed on them an 
unjust stigma im return for their disinterested 
exertions to promote the missionary cause? or 
mvself, who could not accede to that proposal 


without flagrant injustice to them, and_= an - 


entire disregard of that cause, to the promotion 
of which we had devoted the best part of our lives? 
How could 1, without the grossest inconsistency, 
have aéceded to a proposal, which so evidently 
tended to frustrate the chief design of an institution 
that had cost so many years of our own labour, 
and for which we had solicited the aid of good men 


in India, Britain, and America? Yet wholly on 


account of my declining this, and without) making 
any other proposal, did the Committee declare the 
connexion between us to be dissolved, as vou mav 
learn from their own words in their circular, dated 
March the 22nd: * The Committee having received 
this Report (that I * found it impossible to accede 
to this -proposal,’) felt that the union between 
the Society and the Serampore brethren had been 
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by the latter definitively dissolved.” ‘When, then, 
does the blame of this disruption rest? Surely 
this the God of righteousness will judge 
the Committee and me, 

You will not mistake an explanation which lays 
all this stress on the college, to mean that we 
intended to make that a primary object, and held 
it to be a thing to be supported for its own sake, 
accounting the missionary stations chiefly valuable 
as furnishing persons to receive instruction. No ; 
while we consider the mission as one comprehensive 
scheme for one great end, combining as means, 
preaching, translations of the seriptures, tracts, 
schools, and the college as the chief of the schools, 
we assign the first importance for immediate effect, 
and for bringing the accessory means into efficient 
operation, to the activity of missionary labourers, 
But we have evidence continually increasing, that 
the native christians will be lamentably insufficient 
for the duties and difliculties of that voeation, unless 
prepared. with that knowledge and those mental - 
habits to which the college has been designed to — 
train them, while it is also calculated to qualify 
others to serve the cause in a less ostensible capacity, 
and even to make tliose native youths who may 
receive Instruction there without losing caste, cone 
tribute to the downfal of idolatry by the diffusion 
of knowledge. Therefore it is that the Serampore 
brethren cannot consent to a measure, intended to 
raise a separating wall between the college and the 
extensive missionary ground they’ have hitherto 
occupied, and are desirous to be enabled to enlarge. 

I am not asserting that, in the event of our 
provision for education having been almost wholly 
prevented from conveying its operation into that 
missionary field, there would not be considerable 
exertions made to supply from other quarters some 
portion of similar benefits. Doubtless this would be 
done, and there would be earnest pleading for 
means to do it on an extended scale, notwithstand- 
ing the censure which has been cast upon us for 
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aiming, it is said, at far too much. But that a 
certain measure of such advantages would be sup- 
plied though those from Serampore were eat 
out. is no good reason why we should be willing 
that an institution, already prepared with so much 
labour and cost, as an immediate and permanent 
source for supplying them, should be rendered in 
a great measure useless. — 1 might add, that 
if a proposal to dissever so considerable a part of 
our operations at | Serampore from the sphere of 
Missionary work strictly so called, could have been 
otherwise than wholly unacceptable to us. we must 
have held light our proper and original Inissionary 
‘capacity :a capacity in which we have felt ourselves 
to be faithfully employed from the begining until 
now. The lancuave of detraction, 1t seems, has re- 
presented us, as having mm a great measure divested 
ourselves of }t. Even our labours for the production 
of means to promote the missionary cause, have been 
described, am told, as a ehange from pure mis- 
sionary purposes to something, of a far inferior 
character. Now this proposal seemed as if intended 
to constram us to verify this groundless imputation 
by agreeing to @ measure designed, ultimately, to 
exclude one main part of our operations from the 
Inissionary system. 

The surrender of the stations bemg 
made by the Committee the essential point m my con- 
ference with them, the business of the meeting might, 
forany obstacle that ] intentionally threw in the way, 
have been disposed of in much less time. It has 
been represented that by an indirect, disingenuous, 
evasive conduct, | protracted the discussions to the 
Weariness and exuaustion of the Committee. This 
is Wholly unfounded. The truth is, as any impartial 
man who was there must have seen, that it did not 
at all depend on me to terminate or abridge the 
debates, which took a wide range through mis- 
-cellaneous topics, and’ a confusion of opinions, — 

After the reading of mv * confidential statement,” 
which presented to the Committee my proposal and 
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argument, I had no power to dictate what course 
the proceedings should take, and could have no 
control over them in their progress. | 
As to the manner in which it has been said that 
I perplexed and protracted the deliberations, that 
1s, by a course of evasion, (whether in the way of 
positive concealment, or of duplicity, equivocation, 
or prevarication, I am not exactly informéd,) 
nothing can be more contrary to truth. It would 
not, indeed, have been strange, if a man coming in 
expectation of an amicable conference with) an 
assembly of christian friends, but suddenly finding 
himself interrogated almost as a culprit, should have 
become indisposed to an unlimited frankness. But 
as there was nothing whatever that I wished to 
conceal, I was ready to answer every question 
concerning the object for which we met. And not 
only so, to the best of my recollection, I did answer 
all such questions, as far as the nianner of proceed- 
ing left it practicable. On the first day, I replied 
readily and plainly to a long series of them, put in 
a manner which I thought far from courteous, and 
which were followed on the next day by others, 


put in a way still less expressive of amicable feeling. 


To this willingness to give explanation on all points, 
I will ask you to judge whether my mode of an- 
swering in one instance, can be deemed an excep- 
tion. The question was put to me in a somewhat 
peremptory manner, ‘* What will you do, what 
course will you take, if the Committee should not 
agree to your request?” I answered the querist, 
‘What would you do in a similar case? What 
would you advise me to do? I must consult m 
friends.’ As I had no plan prepared against ‘suc 
an event,an event which I most earnestly deprecated, 
I had nota definite answer to give. But I must say, 
that if the case had not been so, I might have been 
warranted in exercising a cautious reserve, when I 

reeived indications, as I certainly did in this 
and other instances, that I was questioned with the 
view of turning my answers into accusations against 
me. c 
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In saving that | met all the miquiries made, ** as 
far as the manner of proceeding left it practicable, 
| mean, that questions were sometimes crowded 
upon me with so little of order or interval, that my 
answer to one would be cut short by another, — that 
some of them passed by, as being answered in effect 
by the answer given to others, or as not appearing 
relevant enough to be insisted on after being put, 
or as going out of consideration during the discus- 
sion. or because there was actually no moment of 


time allowed for them. Sometimes, it was difficult 


to know indeed what question [was required first 
or chiefly to answer, or whether the first question 
was to be answered precisely by itself, or so as to 
include a reference to others. It 1s possible too, 
that the deliberate manner which I have been ac- 
customed to deem becoming In explanations of any 
importance, was thought. by some (though most 
unjustly) to be the mdication of an evasive purpose. 
But whether any one thought so or not, nothing Is 
further from the truth than that I did practise, or 
wished or needed to practise, any evasion whatever. 
The discussion on’ the motion to propose to me 
the surrender ef the missionary stations, being 
carried on to the end of the first day, my answer to 
it was not formally required until the second day. 
On the second day, I declared in the most unequi- 
vocal terms for myself, and on behalf of my col- 
leagues, that our missionary departinent could not 
be surrendered. When, on the third day, in the Sub- 
Committee, the subject was tesumed, I could onl 
repeat the same de¢laration, corroborated by a re- 
ference to passages bearing on the subject in a paper 
which had been furnished to me by my colleagues 
at the time of my leaving India, and which might be 
denominated * instructions,” in that modified sense 
in Which a man may receive instructions from those 
with whom he is an associate in authority. That I 
had designedly withholden that document on the 
former day, as if to prolong and embarrass proceed- 
ings of which no person had more cause to be tired 
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than myself, is quite unfounded. Neither at the 
time of my going to the meeting the second day, 
nor during the progress of the business, did m 
thoughts advert distinetly to that document, which 
had not been under my eye for several months. 
I felt indeed so certain of being in possession of the 
sentiments of my colleagues, aud authorized to speak 
in their name, that I should not have deemed its 
production a matter of essential importance, even 
if it. had been at hand. In the evening, after we 
had left the Commyttee, one of my friends asked 
ine if | had not some paper of that nature ; upon 
which | looked it out, in order to read an extract 
the following day, — not as a thing to convey any 
new information, or to invest me with any addi- 
tional authority ; but merely to confirm what I had 
already declared respecting the comeidence of the 
opinions of my colleagues with my own, | 
The declaration of the Committee upon my thus 
declining to yield over to them so essential a portion 
of our mission, to which the other parts are subsi- 
diary, | have already given you in their own words ; 
and where the blame of this ‘ disruption” actually 
lies, I leave to your judgment, and that of every 
impartial man. was of course not present: at the 
discussions on the proper form to be adopted tor 
the public announcement of this result. When. it 
Was sent to me for my acquiescence, Iwas not punc- 
lilious about certain expressions respecting Seram- 
pore, to which IT might have excepted; but feeling 
my mind somewhat relieved by the expressions of 
piety and mutual good-will with which it closed, I 
readily aflixed my signature. 1 regret that this 
exposition of the true nature of the transactions at 
that meeting, has occupied so much space; but I 
perceive, not only that my conduct there has been 
ost wrossly misrepresented, but that the real na- 
ture of the question on which a dissolution of our 
connexion was made to turn, has not. been under- 
stood even to this day. ‘} 
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Since the above has been written, letters have 
been received from Dr. Carey, the following ex- 
tracts from which, leave no doubt respecting his 

mind on the subject, The first is from a letter to a 
friend, dated August 24th, 1827. 


“ You eannot be ignorant of the misunderstanding which, 
ever since the death of brother Fuller, has subsisted between 
the Society and us, and which has now ended in an entire 
separation. ‘This was immediately followed by a very 
liberal piece in one of the magazines, full of mistakes or 
misrepresentations, to which Lintend to reply. ‘The Society 
lias suppressed all my correspondence with them for several 
vears ; and has, | think, acted a very illiberal part. [| wrote 
to Mr. Dyer twelve months ago or more, saying that | should 
separate from them, unless they came to an amicable settle- 
ment with brother Marshman. ‘They have, therefore, saved 
me the unlovely action of separating from them, bv being 
first in that work themselves.” 


The following extract is from a letter to a friend 
dated the 11th of September. 


* | most cordially approve of the step brother Marshman 
has taken, in not surrendering the stations in Hindoostan 
to the Society. Nothing but the most imperious necessity 
could ever have induced me to consent to their being trans- 
lerred, (as to funds,) and even then it appeared absolutely 
necessary that the management of them should be vested 
invus. These brethren know us. They know nothing of 
the Society: and the attempt to manage the concerns of 
these stations by a committee composed of the younger 
brethren at Calcutta and us, was most weak.” ‘ 


The following extract is from a letter to me, 


dated September 20th. 


“I most entirely approve of your not consenting to let the 
out-stations® go under the Society. Nothing but absolute 
necessity could have ever induced me to consent to that 


step, and I considered my signing the letter which put them 
under it, as the signing a death warrant.” 


* By * the out-stations,”” Dr. (Carey means the stations connected with Seram- 
pore. four of which. 


Society's fonds the letter referred to by him. mentioned as placed on the 
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LETTER IIL. 


State of things in the beginning of the Serampore union.— Right of 


independent management never surrendered. — Casual expressions - 


in letters. — The form of agreement in 1809.— Extracts from 
Dr. Carey's recent letters on the subject. — The funds separated in 
1810. 


My Dear 


THE misrepresentations and unfounded reports 
which are in circulation respecting us, constrain me 
further to subinit to the christian public, a more 
particular account of the nature of our union, and the 
principles on which we have acted from the begin- 
ning, together with extracts from certain documents 
which illustrate these, and abundantly testify, 
that my colleagues and myself have been one in 
feeling and judgment, in the whole of our course. 
My doing this, I feel assured that no one, aware of 
the temper and spirit in which the “ Brief, Memoir” 


is written, will aseribe to any other cause than the © 


necessity now laid upon me, of placing our conduct 
and characters, in a just and clear light, before the 
christian public. 

‘To those who were then acquainted with the state 
of things in the religious world, it will occur, that 
in 1793, when my elder colleague lett Britain for 
India, very little respecting missions was known 
in Britain. Our own Society was formed in 
Northainptonshire by a few christian friends ; and 
though a Committee was formed, and a Secretary 
appointed, the whole was an union of christian 
brethren, engaged as fellow-helpers in the same 
work. My elder colleague, who had in reality 


originated the Society, was one of the five who 


formed its first Committee; and three of the other 
four. Fuller, Sutelifl, and Ryland, on whom the 
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chiel weight of the undertaking rested for many 
years, were the most timate friends le had on 
earth, It was his opinion from the beginning, that 
missionaries should, as soon as possible, support 
themselves, manage their own concerns, and regard 
themselves as beimg under equal obligations to. the 
Redeemer with their brethren at home, to support 
and extend his cause among the heathen. © With 
these ideas he went forth to India, and upon them 
he acted as soon as he fouiud opportunity, with the 
Cordial approbation of his brethren nglaud, 
counting the product of his labour devoted indeed 
to God and his cause, but entirely his own as to 
any human claim, and deeming his brethren at home 
to have no more right to it than he had to theirs. 

About six vears after. Mr. Ward and inyself 
engaged in the work with precisely the same views. 
Our brethren, Fuller, Sutehil, and Ryland, never 
expressed to us the least desire, that we should 
consider them and their friends in the Comittee, 
as having aright to any thing we might originate 
by our own exertions, or surrender to them any 
thing of our rights as men: nor did we make, nor 
had we the slightest idea of ever making, any such 
surrender. 

When in 1800 we formed our union, which was 
constituted on the principle of devoting the surplus 
of our Income, after supplying our own wants, to 
the extension of the cause around us, and the sup- 
port of the widow and the fatherless in case of our 
removal by death, the right we individually POs- 
sessed in’ our labour we, from that time, shared 
conjomtly with one another. We placed our united 
income wholly under our joint direction; but we 
never accounted ourselves responsible for its appli- 
cation to any one on earth besides. nor did we 
ever consult’ any one besides in its expenditure. 
Our thus applying our income to the cause of God 
entirely as our own, without being responsible to 
any one, we found to be of exceeding great value 
promoting that cause, and a great encouragement 
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to inereased exertion. we ourselves were con- 


vinced that any measure would have that effect, as 
we were responsible for thus doing to no one 
besides, we immediately endeavoured to carry it 
into full operation, Since we were entrusted with 


our own funds, not by our brethren at home, .but_ 


by the God of our mercies, we felt that we had only 
to please him, in any measure we might adopt to 
advance his cause, From originating our own 
funds, we naturally and unavoidably felt ourselves 
independent of our brethren in’ England, while we 
co-operated with them im promoting the design, 


With the warmest aud most: cordial afleetion. 


this manner we have acted respecting our funds 
from the beginning to the present time, 

Great pains have been taken to represent us as 
having, in every thing, made ourselves subordinate 
avents to our brethren at home, as having surren- 
dered to them all right guthe product of our labour, 
and made ourselves responsible to them for its entire 
application, For the application of whatever sums 
they sent us, we did, of course, make ourselves their 
responsible agents. , But that we made ourselves 
responsible to them for the funds we might origi- 
nate ourselves, or surrendered to them the least of 
our proper right in them, is as far from truth, as the 
east is from the west. We should, indeed,: have 


deemed this to be egregious folly, a dereliction of 


our duty to the cause of God, For the best and 
wisest application of our funds to his cause, we 
knew that we alone were accountable to God, who 
wave themtous. If we had given up our right im 
them to our brethren in England, and placed them 
at their disposal, still, as we could not have divested 
ourselves of our own responsibility to God, tor 
the application of what he gave us from year to year, 
we must have been aceountable to him for (their 
applying them in the best manner. But they were 
not on the spot to see how they could thus apply 
them, and we were. Nay, they for many years 


sent even their own funds to us, that we might apply 
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hem according to the best of our yudginent. But 
who, possessing such opportunities for applying 
what they may devote to the service of God, would 
place it at the disposal of those, who, from their 
distance, have not those opportunities’ As they 
must have been consulted, and their opinion must 
have been ultimately decisive, while they often could 
not know what was best to be done, this would have 
prevented our applying the means God had given us, 
in the way we saw would best promote his cause. 
But how much greater would have been this deser- 
tion of our duty to the cause, had we made such a 
surrender not merely to those brethren whom we 
so well knew, but to their successors, whom we 
could not: know, and of whose feelings towards us 
and the cause in our hands, we could, of course, 
know nothing. Such a surrender we neither made, 
nor contemplated in the most distant manner. 

When our brethren knew that no such surrender 
had ever been made, they could not, of course, 
understand any casual expressions occurring in our 
letters, as implymg that it had been made. Even 
had any such thought been raised in their minds 
by such occasional expressions, upright men like 
them would have been sensible, that an act, which 
must so deeply aflect our comfort and usefulness to 
the end of lite, to be of value, ought to have been 
done in a formal and explicit manner, with a full 
knowledge of what it included, as, without this, 
an act so deeply involving the interests of the party 
performing it, could not have been deemed valid, 
even in the common transactions of life. When they 
knew that no such surrender had ever been made, 
to have interred its existence merely from casual 
expressions used in our letters, in the warmth of 
unsuspecting affection, they would have deemed a 
most unworthy return for the unbounded confidence 
we reposed in them. Thus to take advantage 
of brethren, indeed, would have appeared to 
them contrary to common honesty. Had they 
thought any such surrender had been implied or 
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intended by any incidental expressions, they would 
at least have selected them, and sent them to us, 
asking us to weigh their import, and reflect on the 
nature and extent of the surrender they were under- 
stood to imply, with reference to what must ths be 
given up to the end of life, and unitedly to declare. 
in a precise and express manner, whether we chose © 
to make such a surrender. But this our brethren 
never did, nor did they mention. the subject to us in 
any way whatever. ‘They knew that the irrespon- 
sible manner in which we ever applied our funds, 
was pertectly incompatible with any such surrender. 
The atlection which existed between our brethren 
in England and ourselves, for the sake of the 


cause in which we were mutually engaged, was par- 


ticularly strong. Mr. Fuller often used to us such 
expressionss as these; “ We are with you in every 
thing,— we are yours to live and die with you.” 
And we, on our part, delighted in sinking our own 
names, and all mention of our own right in things — 
we had devoted to the cause, m things, indeed, 
which we were conscious must have been our own, 
had we been formally thinking of the question of 
right in them. Nothing was further from our. 
thoughts, however, than a strict consideration of 
any such question, when writing to them and using 
these expressions. ‘They were used in the ardour ot 
unsuspecting affection to them; and under the in- 
fluence of the same feelings, we, when a proposal 
made to us respecting Dr. Buchanan's ‘ British 
Propaganda,” had filled us with agitation and dis- 
quietude, named “‘ The Press,” as belonging to 
them, as well as the premises, the right of property — 
in which we had given them long before. Such 
expressions would, indeed, have been indiscreet, 
had they not been used to brethren between whom 
and us there existed such affection and confidence, 
and such an entire disregard of all selfish considera- 
tions, But they knew by what. feelings such 
expressions were dictated, and never mistook them 
as implying any such surrender as they are now 
alledged to prove. D 
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Our brethren knew also, that other letters, 
written within the same period, precluded every 
idea of this nature, as they described our funds as 
our own, and ourselves as applying them without 
the least thought of any responsibility, or even of 
consultation beyond ourselves. Among others, one 
sent by us tothe Society in September, 1806, says, 
“The thousand guineas sent out by the Society 
will greatly relieve us, as the heavy, expenses of 
printing and translating were, till lately, berne by 
ourselves from the labour of our own hands. In 
one from me to Dr. Ryland, im May, 1810, the 
fullowing expression occurs relative to a fund 
attempted to be formed by friends near us, for 
sending the gospel into different parts of the coun- 
try ; Wealso add | to it | whatever we can spare 


from our labours, beyond our own support and the 


translations.+’ Another from us all, in May or 
June, 1812, says, relative to a building we had 
erected in Calcutta for the Benevolent Institution : 
‘* We have built it a¢ our own expense, and charge 
the public a moderate rent for it.”= Such expres- 
sions, in letters written during the very same period, 
would sufficiently shew, that we had made no such 
relinquishment of right to the product of our 
labour, that we regarded it as our own, and consi- 
dered every thing done by it, as done “at our 
own expense,” 

The abundant proof furnished indeed by our 
whole conduct, in applying our funds during the 
first seventeen years, in doing which, we acted as 
irresponsibly of our brethren in England, as they 
did of us, a conduct which our letter to the Com- 
mittee, of December, 1821, will exhibit in a series 
of facts, is of itself sufficient to settle the point 
forever. But when, in addition to this, my bre- 
thren, who alone could have made it, came forward 
in 1817, as soon as the question came in any shape 
before them, and declared, that such a surrender 


"See P. A. iii, 281. +P. A. iv. 153. 9. 
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they never made, and repeated this declaration in 
their letter of 1821, written four years afterwards, 
any attempt to ‘io the contrary, is a direct 
impeachment of the veracity, not of myself alone, 
but also of Mr. Ward, and Dr. Carey. 

Of making any such surrender by the hortatory 
paragraph at the end of our “‘ Form of Agreement” 
in Oct. 1805, “‘ respecting the great principles upon 
which the brethren of the mission at Serampore 
thought it their duty to act, in the work of instruct- 
ing the heathen,” we had not the most distant 
intention. So far were we from it, indeed, that 
we did not even mention or allude to the Society 
inthe whole paragraph, It was “ to God and his 
cause,” that we there devoted ourselves, as the 
language used will shew. “ Let us never think 
that our time, our gifts, our strength, our families, 
or even the clothes we wear, are our own. Let us 
sanctify them all to God and his cause.” Weknew 
that the Apostle had said to the Corinthians, *‘ Ye 
are not your own;” but we did not suppose that 
he meant thereby, that they were Ais or any other 
man’s. We knew that by their not being their 
own, he meant to say, that they were God’s, and 
ought to consecrate themselves to God and his cause ; 
and this is what we meant, and we meant nothing 
else. In using this expression, indeed, we ex- 
horted one another to that which we thought to be 
the duty of every christian, little as it may be 
realized. In our letter of 1817, you will find this 
idea laid down, and find it expressed in the very 
same words, thus: * It is the duty of every christian 
to devote his person and property to God and his 
cause.”’ 


The last two of Dr. Carey’s letters, just quoted, 
and which have been received since the above was 
written, adverting to the subject, declare his opinion — 
respecting his original connexion with the So- 
ciety, as well as what he meant in signing the “form 
of agreement,” by which we are asserted to have 
made this surrender; and contain his decided 
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testimony, that, neither by that agreement, nor 
by any other document, did he ever understand 
himself to make to the Society any surrender of 
this or any other kind, 


In that dated the 11th of September, Dr. Carey 
Says: 


“| see a very illiberal attack on the measures which 
my dear brother Marshman has taken, in the Particular 
Baptist Magazine, so much in the tone and spirit of the 
communications we have been in the habit of receiving rom 
our junior brethren, that I suppose it must have been coined 
inthe same mint. It is founded upon two false sentiments, 
neither of them avowed at the commencement of the Mis- 


sion, viz; that the Society has a right to what its mission- 


aries gain; — and that, if not, such a right was conceded 
to them by a public act of the missionaries. Very soon 
after my arrival in this country, I undertook the charge of 
a set of indigo works, at a monthly salary. My letters to 


the Society, and the proceedings of the Society thereupon, ° 


are happily published in the first volume of the Periodical 
Accounts. In those letters, I said more than once, that I 
hoped to be able to support the expenses of schools, print- 
ing, &c. and that I relinquished all claim upon the Society 
for support, while [ could support myself. It was clearly 
supposed that I had full power over my own means ; and 
not that they were identified with the funds of the Society, 
and consequently the expenditure subject to their control ; 
a sentiment more than hinted in that piece in the Particular 
Baptist Magazine. 

Another thing stated is, that at a certain date, all the 
brethren composing the mission, signed a declaration of 
what they conceived to be their duty in their ministerial 
and other labours; in which we expressed our opinion that 
we ought to seek after no worldly gains, and that even the 
clothes on our backs were not to be accounted our own. 
All this was even so, and I believe we all felt the general 
correctness and importance of the sentiments then thus 
declared ; and I think | feel the same sentiments to the 
present day, and we have, | believe, acted upon them. That 
declaration had, however, no reference to the Society, but 
was merely a declaration of what we thought to be right, 
and by which our actions ought to be regulated. But how 
this declaration gave the Society'a right to our property, I 
am at a loss to determine. It certainly does not contain a 


deed of gift to them, nor an intimation that we ever intended 
to transfer our property to them.” 
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In his letter to me, Dr. Carey has the following 


observations : 


** Much of the piece in the Particular Baptist Magazine for 
April, is founded upon false conceptions of the connection 
between the first missionaries and the Society. ‘There are 
two points which require to be set right, and, happily, there’ — 
are documents suflicient to do it. Very soon alter brother 
‘Thomas and I arrived in India, we each undertook the super- 
intendence of an indigo factory, on our own account ; and my 
letters to the Society upon that occasion, (see P. A. vol. i. 
page 89 to 97, and page 151,) express my relinquishment of 
the Society’s support, and repeated declarations that I 
hoped to support schools, translate and print the scriptures, 
&e. at my own expense ; with the proceedings of the Society 
upon that occasion. But in these proceedings there is not a 
hint, that the Society supposed itself to have any right to my 
income, or to control its expenditure; but there is a reso- 
lution, that if circumstances should hereafter make it 
necessary, the Society would come forward again to support 
me. From the resolutions of the Society on that occasion, 
[ conclude, it was recognised as a fact, that my own earn- 
ings were my own property, and wholly under my control. 

In the year 1805, (Oct. 7th) nine missionary brethren 
signed an agreement, as it is called, P. A. vol. iii, page 
198, which is rather a recognition of duty. “This concludes 
with an exhortation (mutual I suppose) to devote ourselves 
wholly to the work, to sanctify our all to God, to shut out 
the idea of our laying up a cowry for ourselves or children ; 
and a declaration of the evils to be dreaded, if we ever gave 
up the resolution formed on the subject of private trade, 
and the imprecation of a woe upon the man, who shall ever 


make the smallest movement towards such a measure, &c. 


If this document is to be considered an agreement, I sup- 
pose it was on/y made with one another, and that we 
merely pledged one another to the things therein diclaved 
This, | am sure, was my Own sentiment. | 

But the Society, and certain men joined to its party, start 
up and say; * These brethren have made this agreement, 
they do not count the clothes on their backs their own, 
they declare they will not lay up for their children, &c. &c. 
These brethren, the Serampore missionaries, are getting 


money, they have a printing establishment, a large school, 


a salary from the college of Fort William; but by their 
deelaration they cannot lay up for themselves or their chil- 
dren. Ergo, all they have is ours; we have a right to all 
their stock, their gains, and the clothes.on their backs.”’ 
But by what document were all these things made over to 
them 
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On second thoughts I leave it with you to make what use 
you please of what I have written about the Society's claims 
uponus. If you think it advisable, print it in my name, 
and add whatever you please to clear it up—only marking 
what is mine, and what is yours. 

am, 
My dear brother, 
Very affectionately yours, 
W. CAREY. 


It has been to the cause of God indeed, and to 
that part of it which has been conducted by our- 
selves, that we have from the beginning devoted 
every thing we were able, whether the name of the 
Society has been mentioned or not. To the Society 
considered as separate from that cause, or as sepa- 
rate from that part of it in our own hands, we have 
never devoted any thing. Were it even to be as- 
sumed that the casual expressions to which we have 
alluded, did of themselves amount to a formal and 
actual deed of gift as far as related to the things men- 
tioned in connexion with them, still it was for the 
cause of God as conducted by ourselves that they 
were given, and with the view of their being 
applied to that cause’ by ourselves alone. Sup- 
posing, then, that these expressions had consti- 
tuted such a deed of gift, the only question would 
have been, Have the things so given been faithfully 
applied to that cause? To this, I answer, that 
they have; and that not the least part of the pro- 
perty mentioned in any letter, has been appropri- 
ated to our private and personal advantage. Nay, 
not only ‘so, but sums in addition, far exceedin 
these in amount, have since been applied by us to 
the cause, as I shall hereafter shew. The buildings 
at Serampore, indeed, from their state and situation, 
have been a constant source of expense to us, 
while we have occupied them in serving the cause 
of God ; not a farthing of which, however, have 
we ever suffered to fall on the Society. The ar- 
ticles in the printing-oflice have of course from time 
and use long since disappeared, while the works 
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mentioned as printed, which from the small demand 


for them have produced far less than the sum at 
which we estimated them, have in some cases 
become food for insects; but the sums mentioned, 
with very much more originated by our labour 
while these perishable things were in use, have all 


been applied to the cause of God with the utmost | 


faithfulness. Yea, and we have. constantly sent 
home accounts of what has been done through those 
sums to be published by the Committee, in connex- 


ion with what was done by their own funds. How 


inapplicable to us then, is any imputation of fraud, 
or injustice, or ingratitude, after having added to 
these sums our own gratuitous labours for so many 
years, I leave any one to judge. 

The union of heart and design between us and 


our brethren in England, made us one in promoting” 


the missionary cause. But the funds which we 
raised in India, were always distinct from theirs. 
While our brethren at home received, and delibe- 
rated on the application of, those raised in Britain, 
they never did this respecting ours ; nor did they in- 
deed ever notice them in their annual accounts. We 


deliberated on and applied our own, as well as ori- 


ginated them. As these funds were therefore de- 
rived from two sources, and managed independently 
of each other, they were adeays distinct in them- 
selves, though they were expended in the same 
cause. Our brethren, as we were on the spot, 
desired us to apply theirs also ; but while we ap- 
plied theirs with our own, they were as really dis- 
tinct, as after we separated them in their applica- 
tion. We thus separated them in 1810, in order 
that they might be known to be distinctly applied, 
and that we might not be blamed as exercising that 
absolute and irresponsible control over the Society’s 
funds, which we ever thought it our duty to exer- 
cise over our own, The occasion of our thus sepa- 
rating them, it may be proper to mention more 
particularly. 

We did not at once perceive every thing con- 
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nected with our situation. We were walking nm 
an untried path, and things opened before us by 
degrees. For some time, we were not aware that 
the mission would be extended greatly beyond our 
own circle ; hence we, In our thoughts, and some- 
times in our letters, confounded the mission with 
our union, By degrees, however, we were led to 
see that they were distinct ; and that while the 
appointment of missionaries to be supported by 
the Society belonged wholly to the Committee, 
to whom we referred it even in the case of Felix and 
William Carey, the choice of associates who should 
unite with us in producing and managing funds, 
and regulating our domestic affairs, belonged ex- 
clusively to ourselves. And this right we exercised 
as early as the year 1807. The union by which 
we formed a common stock with one another, 
was of so intimate a nature, that it rendered 
us absolutely dependent on the kindness and affec- 
tion of one another. It was not one merely of 
missionary effort, in which brethren might labour 
distinctly, and possibly be absent from one another 
for months and years together ; we were called to 
consult and act together continually. It was not 
such as may subsist between members of a Com- 
mittee who meet from month to month; for we 
had to meet and act in conjunction from day to 
day. Nor did our consultations relate ional to 
things which, though important, were separate 
from our daily pursuits; they comprehended every 
thing belonging to our families and our domestic 
economy. This rendered us nearly as dependent 
on one another’s attachment and kind feeling, as 
persons united in the conjugal state. All our hope 


of harmony and comfort in counsel and action, was. 


suspended on our mutual attachment and the agree- 
ment of our views and dispositions. 

You will hence perceive, that to have had an 
associate in this union imposed upon us merely in 
virtue of his being appointed in England as a mis- 
sionary, or in any way added to us except by our 
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own choice, would have been destructive to ow 
happmess. Hence, when in 1809, there were wit] 
us e/ght European missionary brethren; if these. 


from their beimg appointed missionaries by the 


Society, were also members of our union, and pos- 
sessed a right to exercise, whenever they chose, 
the same power as we ourselves over our funds and 
our public and domestic affairs, this would extin- 
guish the hope of going forward in comfort ‘and 
peace. We, consequently, felt our own right of 
choice indispensably necessary to our pursuing the 
course In which we had been so long engaged. 
But we felt it matter of duty to avoid even the 


appearance of exercising control over these our 
missionary brethren. When in 1810, therefore, 
these brethren had gone to their different stations, 


the choice of which we left wholly to their own 
decision, we declared them to be quite indepen- 
dent of us at Serampore, and dependent alone upon 
the Society which supported them. We, in conse- 
quence, separated from our own the funds sent us 
by the Society for their support, deeming it im- 
proper any longer to apply both these funds toge- 
ther, lest it should appear as if we supported them, 
and lest we should meur blame by appearing to 
exercise that absolute control over all the funds, 
which we had ever exercised over ourown, ‘Those 
sent from England we applied wholly to the sup- 
port of these brethren ; and if at any time they. fell 
short, as they sometimes did, we supplied the 
deficiency from our own, without mentioning it to 
them, or even to our brethren in England. It 1s 
paintul to see how our principles of action have 
been misunderstood, It has been lately said, that 
we could not have acted as has been thus far 


desoribed, because it must have involved the ex- 


ercise of a “ gratuitous generosity.” Now, if our 
love to the cause of God had not made us delight 
in doing exactly this, we could never have gone 
forward as we have done for these twenty-seven 
vears. 
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LETTER IV. 


Letter received from the Sub-Committee in June, 1817. — State of 
our junior brethren’s minds towards us, — Peculiar situation of the 
writer. — J. C. Marshman's co-operation with us in the support of 
Serampore.— Dr, Carey's sons. 


My Dear Sir, 


WE thus went forward, supporting ourselves and 
the cause, managing independently all our affairs, 
and co-operating with our friends at home in the 
most harmonious and cordial manner, until the la- 
mented death of Mr. Fuller, in 1815. In these 
fifteen years, we had been enabled to apply a larger 
sum from our own means to the advancement of 
the cause in various ways, than had been sent for 
missionary purposes from England, which we 
could never have originated, had we not been free 
and independent in conducting all our concerns. 
About that time, however, intimations reached us 
in various ways, that some persons at home were 
not pleased with our conducting our affairs in 
this independent and irresponsible manner, and— 
that when the concerns of the mission at home 
went into other hands, some alteration might be ex- 
pected. To us this appeared strange; as however, 
nothing of this kind was mentioned to us in any 
letter from the Committee, we forbore to say an 

thing on the subject. But in June, 1817, a letter from 
the Sub-Committee, met at Oxford in the pre- 
ceding December, brought the subject before us in 
a way that we could not misunderstand. We had 
written to them in October, 1815, soon after we 
had heard of Mr. Fuller’s death, entreating them 
for the reasons which you will see in our letter to 
the Committee of December, 1821, to take the 
management of their funds into their own hands ; 
and had added, that respecting the brethren raised 
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up in India, we would support with our own funds 
as many of them as our other calls would permit. 
With reference to this, the letter from the Sub- 
Committee, met at Oxford, (of which I have not 
a copy,) signified, as if it were a matter of course, 
that our devoting our own funds to the support of 
the brethren raised up in India, must be considered 
as only ‘‘a minor regulation,” that is, one subject 
to be rescinded at the pleasure of the Committee; 
and it requested us even now, to apply our funds to 
the support of these brethren ‘‘ in behalf of the So- 
ciety,” as if they had been as really theirs as those 
placed at their disposal in England ; a request im- 

lying a principle which had never been hinted to us 
L the Committee before. We were further desired 


to place the heey of the ees we had 


purchased ourselves, and on which we resided, in 
the hands of eight trustees in England, (whose 
names were given us,) with the addition of us three. 
In their explanatory letter of April, 1821, the 
Committee mention, that their attention was called 
to this subject by a communication from Mr. Ward 
to Mr. Burls, dated March 11, 1816. Mr. Ward, 
in his note to Mr. Burls accompanying that com- 
munication, however, describes it as being merely 
from himself, ‘‘ The plan” says he, ‘is the result 
of my thoughts. I have sent it to my brethren, 
Carey and Marshman, and we are to have a solemn 
discussion and revision, and it will then be sent to 
the Society.” We, (Dr. Carey and myself,) had 
not seen it when he sent it off; and when Dr. Care 
examined it, he so entirely disapproved of the 
partial surrender it would make to the Society, of 
our right to our funds and the choice of our 
associates, that it mever came before us even for 
discussion. Indeed Mr. Ward quite disapproved of 
it himself, when he re-considered the subject. But 
so far had he been from any thought of eight trus- 
tees for the premises being added to us three, that 
he did not in his letter propose the addition of 
one. His idea was, that they should be “held by 
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the Serampore Mission family station, as trustees 
for the Society.” He was, in fact, so distressed 
and discouraged by the letter from the Sub-Com- 
mittee, that he seriously thought of retiring from 
the mission to America. 

This letter filled us all with astonishment and 
grief. We could not mistake its import, corrobo- 
rated as it was by the hints which bad repeatedly 
fallen from our junior brethren. A claim.was now 
made, which completely set aside our right to the 
product of our own labour ; and we had been pre- 
viously informed by Mr, Kf. Carey and Mr. Yates, 
that “the Committee would, of course, choose whom 
they should place at Serampore.” Thus, after 
having laboured somany years for the cause, and 
sought ifs advancement in every way we were able, 
our funds were to be at the absolute disposal of 
brethren many thousand miles distant from the 
scene of action; —and we were lable to have 
associates sent In upon us without our choice, whose 
dispositions and views might be quite different from 
our own; with whom, nevertheless, we must act 
to the end of life, and to whose care at our death 
we must leave our widows and families. In addi- 
tion to this, the request that we would surrender to 
so large a majority of trustees in England, the 
premises we had purehased and kept in repair 
ourselves that we might quietly carry on our work 
upon them, we could not but feel in the keenest 
manner, We saw, that if this were done, we must 
be perfectly in their power; and the absence of 
generous feeling which this request appeared to 
indicate, so affected our minds, that had it not been 
for the fear of injuring the cause of God, we should 
have removed from these premises as soon as pos- 
sible, In these circumstances, Dr. Carey judged 
it our imdispensable duty that we should write to 
the Sub-Committee, set clearly before them the 
state in which we had stood from our union to that 
time, and prevent any further correspondence on 
the subject, by declaring that we must ever continue 
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fo manage all our affairs in the same independent 
manner; and, further, that the trusteeship of the 
premises we had never given them, and we could 
not believe it our duty to do it now: we had pur- 
chased them with the express view of devoting 
them to the cause of God at Serampore, and appro- 


-priated to that object they must remam, This we 


all felt to be matter of duty. A letter was drawn 
up, and, after it had been carefully considered for 
nearly a month, put in type as it was long, and seven 
copies sent to the seven members of the Sub-Com- 
mittee, and to no other friend either in Britain or 
Iudia.-— Before we enter on the correspondence 
from 1817 to 1821, however, it Is necessary to take 
a brief view of other circumstances closely con- 
nected with our situation. 

In perusing our letters, you may possibly feel sur- 
prised that our minds should have been so greatly 
disquieted by this letter from the Committee, and 
may think that we suffered ourselves to be disturbed 
greatly more than there was any reasonable cause. 
Had you been in our situation, however, you would 
have felt that there was an additional cause for. 
what you may deem an excess of disquietude. 
There was a body of younger brethren near us, 
who constantly brought the subject home to our 


feelings. Respecting the state of mind manifested 


towards us by these brethren, I have hitherto for- 
borne to speak, and it is with the greatest reluctance 
I advert to it now. But without some knowledge 
of their feelings towards us, it 1s Impossible for any 
one to form a just idea of our situation, In speak- 
ine of them, I shall confine myself to those 
things which more immediately affected us, and of 
these I shall endeavour to speak in a christian 
spirit. 

, When the brethren, Mr. E. Carey and Mr. Yates 
arrived, we received them with the most friendly 
dispositions, and as long as we were able, we 
cherished the hope of associating them with our- 
selves in our union, But it was not long before 
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we plainly saw that their views differed greatly 
from ours, and that they were hostile to the system 
on which we had so long conducted our affairs. 
More than a year before we received that letter 
from the Sub-Committee, they had given us to 
understand, as has been just mentioned, that the 
Committee themselves would of course make choice 
of such persons as they wished to have at Seram- 
pore, to which we had replied, that the election of 
our own associates must ever remain wholly with 
ourselves. Both before and after we received 
that letter indeed, such a spirit was manifested to- 
wards us, that, after having witnessed it for four 
vears, Dr, Carey, in a letter to the Assistant Secre- 
tary, dated July, 1819, expressed his opinion of it 
in the following terms : 


* LT confess I have no certain grounds for the suspicion, 
but Leannot help thinking that our brethren were instructed 
by some person or persons before they left England, to 
spy out our conduct. [do not think this was done by the 
Society as.a body ; but the unworthy suspicions uttered by 
some, and the proposals actually made by the Society res- 
pecting the Serampore property, connected with the high 
tone assumed by our brethren on their arrival, certain! 


concurred with one another in a manner inexplicable upon 
any other supposition.” 


Such dispositions as these continually manifested 
toward us, must have afforded us little hope of com- 
fort with them as associates in our labours and the 
management of our affairs. But when it was 
asserted and reiterated, that we had not the least 
right to the product of our own labour, and the choice 
of associates in our work ; that the whole belonged 
entirely to the Committee in England, who had a 
right to send to Serampore whomsoever they chose ; 
this must unavoidably occasion to us continual dis- 
quietude. ‘This doctrine denied us that right in the 
labour of our hands which belongs to every christian 
man. It left us no prospect of proceeding with 
comfort in our work, nor any assurance of being 
able to carry forward those plans, which we deemed 
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essential to the advancement of the cause. It, in 
fact, gave others a right to expel us from the habi- 
tations we had purchased ourselves, and, at any 
rate, it might be applied in so harrassing a manner, 
as might render it impossible for us to stay in them. 
When this doctrine was thus urged upon us by 
brethren so near to us, who, if authorized by the 
Committee, could at any time enter upon all we 
had prepared to carry forward the cause, you will 
perceive, that this must add to the distress occa- 
sioned by claims of the same nature being urged upon 
us \by the Committee themselves. That these bre- 
thren had a right to have a judgment of their own 
relative to our union, we_did not deny. But we 
possessed the same right; and after we had been 
united for so many years, and had been enabled in 
consequence to form and carry forward plans for 
promoting the cause, beyond our hope, we could 
not think they had a right to interrupt us in our 
course, to destroy our comfort in our work, and to 
prevent our going forward in the way we regarded 
as essential to our effectually serving the cause of 
God. If they themselves really thought that they 

ssessed this right, this could be no relief to us. It 
could only tend the more fully to take away all | 
hope of peace and harmony while remaining so near. 
together. 

Among various incidents which plainly showed the 
feelings by which these brethren were actuated to- 
ward us, one occurred in Dec. 1817. We had been 
requested many years before, to point out to our 
brethren, as occasion might offer, what course we 
thought would best promote the extension of the 
mission in the country. As the arrival of the bre- 


thren, Randall, Penney, and Pearce, had increased 


the number of European brethren at Serampore and 
Calcutta to nine, we wrote to those in Calcutta, 
observing, that the temporary work of translating 
and printing the Scriptures had fixed us at Seram- 
pore, and begging them to consider whether, in 
present circumstances, it would be most advan- 
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tageous to the cause, for so many as nine of the 
thirteen European brethren in India, always to 
remain within fifteen miles of one another, 
leaving but fowr tor the rest of that vast country. 
Their answer, whieh was signed by the brethren, 
Lawson, Carey, Yates, and Penney, among other 
things contained the intimation, that if nine Kuro- 
pean brethren within the space of fifteen miles were 
toomany, the remedy was in our own hands; for that, 
by our own confession, ours Was the temporary 
work. Such an intimation to their elder brethren 
x0 long fixed at Serampore, sufficiently shewed 
in what manner they regarded us; and its being 
contained in a letter addressed to an aged uncle, 
by his nephew among others, was felt peculiarly 
distressing. | 

To Dr.Carey, indeed, there was no more of tender- 
ness manifested than to his colleagues. He, some 
months after this, dropped a note to one of the 
Caleutta brethren, who continued with the rest above 
two years afterwards, although he has now left 
them, requesting him on some occasion to preach 
for lim. The answer, which he received on the 
Sabbath evening when he was about to preach, so 
painfully affected him, that he could scarcely go 
through the evening service; and when, on his 
commg out of the pulpit, we eame round him to 
enquire the cause of his distress, he said, with a 
look of anguish T shall never forget, “ I see plainly 
that | have lived too long.” 

Mr. Ward's mind also was much distressed by a 
note he received from another of the Caleutta bre- 
thren, just before he embarked for Kngland. Tis 
health bemg in such a state as constrained him to 
lake this vovage, he sent a note to one of them, 
wishing to know whether he could do any thing for 
him in England. He, in reply, expressed displea- 
sure because the note was addressed to himself 
alone, and not to their whole body, and added in 
these or sinilar words, “ You have no right to take 
this voyage to England; nor had you and vour 
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brethren, any right to give twenty thousand rupees 
to the college lately ; for all your funds belong to the 
Society.” This denial of our right to apply our 
funds in the way we thought the best adapted to 
promote the cause of christianity in India, or even 
to take a voyage at our own expense, though sink- 
ing under ill health, could not but affect the minds 
of us all, | 

Immediately after we had sent to the Committee 
our letter of September, 1817, we found it made 
the occasion of misrepresentations being circulated 
respecting us on every side. It was industriously 
reported, among other things, that we had robbed 
the Society, and had excluded our Calcutta brethren 
from their lawful right. As they alone had a copy 
of this letter, it distressed us to think that these 
aspersions must in some way have originated with 
them ; and one person acquainted with them wrote 
to us, that what he had hitherto subscribed to the 
Benevolent Institution, he should now give to “ the 
ejected ministers.” When we understood that he 
meant by this our Caleutta brethren, we felt surpris- 
ed. We could not conceive how our having declared 
that we must ever choose our own associates, 
could be deemed an ejection of them from their 
right, unless they claimed a right to enter upon our 
concerns at Serampore, without regard to our 


choice. These misrepresentations, however, were 


circulated among persons of every religious denom- 
ination. One of the most eminent for piety in 
Calcutta, calling at Serampore, asked me with 
much anxiety respecting these imputations. Per- 
ceiving that his questions alluded to the letter we 
had sent to the Sub-Committee, I put a copy of it 
into his hands, on his promising to return it when 
read. When he saw me again a week after, he 
said to me, ‘* I have been completely misled. You 
have acted in the most righteous manner, and God 
will be with you and bless you. But you ought not 
to conceal this letter ; you ought to publish it every 
where. I will undeceive every one with whom I 
converse on the subject.” 
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The violent resentment manifested agaist us by 
these brethren, because we could not give up our right 
to the management of our funds and the election 

of our own associates, filled us with astonishment. 
We could not conceive why they should wish to see 
us, while labouring to the utmost of our st rength Lo 
support and extend the cause of God, placed ina 
state which would have deprived us of all right to 
the fruit of our own labour, and subjected even the 
details of our domestic economy to the control of 
the Committee in England, or of any persons on 
the spot whom they might depute to aet for them. 
But to indulge such resentment against us, because we 
were uawilling to have our comfort and uselulness 
thus destroyed, we could not but deem utterly 
unworthy of missionary brethren. Yet was this 
hostile spirit continually indulged. Not only were 
insinuations and  misrepresentations Indust riously 
circulated respecting us, on the spot, where, though 
distressing, they could do little harm, since our 
conduct was open to the view of all; they were 
sent to England, where our conduct could be 
known only by report. In India indeed, the truth 
of things respecting us was so well known, that 
these calumnies soon fell to the ground, and did far 
less Injury to us than to those who circulated them ; 
but in Kngland the case was far different. Mr. 
Ward, soon after his arrival, found them poured im 
so abundantly, that he said in one of his letters, 
“ It seems as if the pen of some one was in 
motion mght and day respecting Serampore.” 
He at length entreated us to draw up and send 
him for lumediate cireulation, the statement re- 
lative to the administration of the funds committed 
to us, which is mentioned in our letter to the Com- 
mittee, of December, 182], — Among other things 
circulated in England, it was aflirmed that Dr. 
Carey was ignorant of the real nature of the letter 
sent home in September, 1817, to which, as you 
will find, he indignantly replied in that of December, 
1821, “Brother Adam must suppose me _ the 
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greatest fool or villain in existence, to sign a docu- 
ment of that importance without understanding it. 
I weighed every clause of that letter, perhaps a 
hundred times.” 

Among other things which added exceedingly to 
our distress, was our Calcutta brethren’s laying 
claim to a legacy left to us by an intimate friend 
of ours, under the designation of the Serampore 
brethren; on the round, that. at the date of our 
friend's will, they were part of the Serampore bre- 
thren, as weil as ourselves. ‘This excited our sur- 
prise, when we knew that we had never elected 
them ito our body; that at the date of this legacy, 
two of them lived in Caleutta: and that all three 
of them were perfectly distinct from us, being sup- 
ported by the funds of the Society. The legacy 
might, perhaps, amount to a thousand pounds; but 
the value of it we did not on gp it was the dispo- 
sition manifested by this act, w hich distressed us, 
since, if they could bring themselves to make this 
claim, we knew not what they mght not claim 
afterwards. The executor, a Mr. T. who lived 
near our brethren m Caleutta, in April, 1820, just 
before the legacy beeame due, sent us a letter he. 
had received from them, signed by the brethren _ 
Lawson, ki. Carey, and Yates, stating that at the 
date of the will they were part of the Serampore 
brethren, and forbidding him to pay the legacy to 
us alone. We replied by stating, that this was not 
the case, for we had never elected them members 
of our body. On his sending them our answer, 
they replied by another joint letter, still urging 
their claim, .and insisting that at the date of the 
will they were part of the Serampore brethren, for 
one of them then lived at Serampore, and the other 
two, who lived at Caleutta, were at that time co- 
pastors with us. ‘To this we replied more at large, 
showing the executor that all the Serampore brethren — 
formed a common stock, from which they received 
their support; but that at the time mentioned, these 
three brethren did not form common stock with us, 
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but were supported from the funds of the Society. 
We also stated further, that at that time they did 
not even deem themselves part of the Serampore 
brethren; for, although they knew that we always 
supported the widows and orphans of those belong- 
ing to our own body, they had written to the 
Committee in England respecting the future support 
of their widows; which, had they deemed them- 
selves part of our body, must have been a reproach- 
ful reflection on their elder brethren. We said, 
the Committee knew they were not, for they had 
engaged to support their widows, which step they 
had never taken respecting any one of our body. 
We also added, that while the Serampore brethren 
had made common stock with the product of their 
labour, in the manner prescribed by their articles of 
union, and carried on no private trade or business 
whatever, Mrs. Lawson at the date of the will kept 
a school in Caleutta, the proceeds of which never 
came into our common fund; which, had they 
then deemed themselves part of the Serampore 
brethren, must have been a violation of the funda- 
mental principle of the union. We, in conclusion, 
informed the executor, however, that to prevent 
all litigation, we would refer the matter to the 
Committee in England, and requested him to 
retain the money in his hands, until he should be 
informed of their decision. Our thus referring the 
matter to the Committee did not please our bre- 
thren ; but we had no alternative. Several of the 
members wrote to us individually on the subject, 
aypeer ue | Dr. Ryland, who said in his letter that 
ie wished the Calcutta brethren had not made 
the claim; but I cannot recollect that the Commit- 
tee wrote to us about it in their collective capacity. 
About fifteen months afterwards, the executor 
mformed us that he was ready to pay us the whole 
of the legacy. 

This could not remove the pain of mind oc- 
easioned by this additional manifestation of our 
brethren’s feelings and disposition towards us. As 
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we knew how closely they were connected with the 
Committee, and how desirous they were that we 
should be deprived of all right to every thing we 
had produced, or might hereafter produce, by our 
labour, and to the choice of our associates in our 
work, we could see no hope of comfort or security 
in going forward to serve the cause of God, but in 
committing ourselves to our heavenly Father, and 
steadily maintaining our unalienable right to the 
management of our own affairs. It was impossible 
that we should not feel it grievous, however, for a 
body of young brethren settled within a few miles 
of us, to be actuated by such feelings towards us 
who had so long borne the burden and heat of the 
day. ‘The ideas of Mr. Ward on this subject are 
known to many. After having so long witnessed their 
conduct in India, and observed for fifteen months | 
the misrepresentations circulated in England _res- 
pecting us, he could not forbear telling the Com- 
mittee, in a letter from America, that he considered 
these brethren as encouraged to settle near us as 
our determined and avowed enemies, and entreating 
them ‘‘ to reduce Caleutta to a peace establishment. : 
Dr. Carey viewed their conduct in exactly the same 
light; and this he did not conceal from his ancient 
friend, Dr. Ryland. The mind of Dr. Ryland: 
himself, indeed, was not proof against the misrepre- 
sentations circulated respecting us, as his letters 
often shewed. They sometimes contained charges 
against us, which Dr. Carey declared to him were 

rfectly unfounded, Still these misrepresentations 
had taken such hold of his mind, that the testimony 
of his ancient friend was of little avail. 

To mention these things is to me painful in the 
extreme. Though I have had from the beginning 
more reason to feel them than either of my col- 
leagues, [ determined that in visiting England, I 
would be perfectly silent on the subject. But since 
the truth respecting our state and circumstances 
could not have been possibly known without it, I 
have been constrained to go into this explanation. 
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We indeed felt the circumstances of distress in which 
we were placed by the Committee at home and our 
brethren near us, to be more grievous than any 
thing we had ever experienced in our work from the 


beginning. We had no resource but in. divine 


providence, to hich we committed our cause, while 
we laboured to cultivate a christian spirit toward our 
brethren. 1 do not say that im our letters no expres- 
sion of indignant feeling ever escaped us ; but we 
constantly endeavoured repress every feeling of 
this kind. and to act towards them as became our 
ave andsituation. This, however, had but little eflect 
on their minds, Ot the continuance of their untriendly 
disposition, Dr. Carey had a_ peculiarly strong 
impression. ‘This he expressed to me on various 


occasions ; and afew days betore lett: Serampore— 


he said to me, “ | should not wonder if you found 
my nephew your greatest enemy respecting the 
object of your journey. But never tear: only act so 
as to please God.”’ 

It has been the lot of myseif and my family to 
sustain our full share of this animosity. My situa- 
tion in the Serampore mission was peculiar. Mrs. 
Marshman, by her exertions in herschool, the efleet 
of the purest love to the cause, had necessarily 
rendered our contributions to our common = tund 
larger than those of either of my brethren. In addi- 
tion to this, my eldest son early discovered the same 
devotedness to the cause which he saw actuating 
the mind of lis mother. His attachment to Mr. 
Ward was so great, that he spent more hours with 
him im a dav than he did with me in a week. His 
intimacy with hin, and his strong affection tor Dr. 
Carey, combined with the example of bis mother, 
and his own love to the mission, interested and 
enlarged his mind at an early period. At the age of 
seventeen, he rejected the prospects of entering the 
law orengaging in mercantile pursuits, which lay open 
before him, and declared that he should feel happier 
in supporting that cause for which they laboured, 
than m amassing wealth for himself. From. that 
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time, which was in the year ISI1, he devoted a 
constitution exactly suited to the climate, and a 
mind seldom surpassed in vigorous exertion, to study 
and the temporal affairs of the mission, with a 
degree of diligence manifested by few around him, 
even in the pursuit of wealth; and this course of 
exertion he continued full seven years before he was. 
formally elected a member of our union. He had 
early begun to assist me in my school, which enabled 
ine so to enlarge it, that in a few years it was nearly 
doubled, He also assisted his mother in the harras- 
sing duties, (for such they are found in India,) 
inseparable from providing supplies for a large 
school establishment, for which his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the habits of the natives peculiarly 
qualified him. To Mr. Ward he rendered assistance 
of the same kind, in the concerns of the printing 
office, with which he was wel! acquainted, as he had 
from the age of fourteen taken an hour from his 
studies daily, that he might devote it to manual 
labour with the workmen. When about twenty, he 
took on himself the labour attending the Benevolent 
Institution, the finances of which were nearly doubled 
under his management, in the course of two or three 
years. He planned the institution for native schools, 
which we could not have attempted without his 
assistance, and went regularly through the labour 
of superintending them, and of drawing up the 
elementary works necessary, in the Bengalee lan- 
guage. ‘These various duties, his improving every 
hour from the early dawn until late at night 
enabled him so to perform, as to leave us almost 
wholly at liberty for duties of another kind. When 
Mr. Ward went to England, he filled his place in the 
printing office during his absence, a period of nearly 
three years, faithfully devoting the tenths to Mr. 
Ward’s family. He in that period assisted in erect- 
ing the buildings of Serampore college, purchasing 
in the most economical manner the articles neces- 
sary for the building, and superintending the native 
workmen. All this, by which he saved some 
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thousands of pounds to the cause al Serampore, in 
addition to what he constantly added by his labour, 
which was nearly as profitable as my own, he did 
up to the time he was twenty-eight, without taking 
to himself any thing of the tenths which, during 
the last five years of that period, were allowed to 
each contributor, 

These exertions, however, did not recommend 
him to our Calcutta brethren, On the contrary, they 
appeared to regard him with peculiar dislike. It 
was on the spot in vain to ascribe his thus supporting 
the cause to mercenary motives, as it was so well 
known that far less of exertion in Calcutta might 
have enabled him to realize for himself a thousand 
pounds annually ; and that his eflorts in the printing 
oflice, the school, and the management of our secular 
concerns, profited us even beyond that sum, while 
his personal expenses were less than a tenth of it 
from year to year. But although a surmise so 
evidently unfounded could not gain credit in India, 
if what | have heard from various friends be true, 
the same spirit is manifested in England against him 
as against myself; and there, where the real state of 
things is quite out of view, even this extravagant 
falsehood has with some obtained credit. A. little 
reflection, however, might suffice to shew, that his 
thus devoting himself to the support of the cause, 
stead of enriching and advancing our family, was 
precisely the step which took away every prospect of 
this nature. Had he engaged with the same diligence 
m secular business tor himself, he might in India, 
under the divine blessing, soon have obtained a 
competence, might have introduced his: brothers into 
the same course, and provided an asylum for his 
sisters. Instead of this, the strength of our whole 
family has been applied to support the cause of God, 
to our own Linpoverishment ; and we are now scarcely 
a remove trom a state of absolute poverty. It has 
been to support the mission, and not to enrich 
ourselves by it, that Mrs. Marshman, myself, and 
my son have thus devoted ourselves to it; — and 
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respecting Serampore College, we have resolved 
from the beginning, that whatever aid any one of 
my sons may ever bring to it, either in establishing 
it, or carrying it forward hereafter, shall be done 
without any salary or emolument whatever. 

Here permit me, my dear Sir, to advert to some 
other circumstances respecting my son, with which 
fam personally acquainted. Possessing an ardent 
thirst for knowledge, he, as he had left England in 
his tifth year, wished exceedingly at the age of 
twenty-eight, to examine for himself that state of 
things in Europe, with which he was conversant 
by means of books, Neither Dr. Carey nor. Mr. 
Ward disapproved of this; on the contrary, they 
thought it might tend to qualify him for greater 
usefulness to the cause in India after his return. 


"They therefore encouraged him to take the journey 


On his arrival in London he found hnnself a total 
Stranger to every person and every thing. In these 


_circumstances, he was directed to an expensive 


coffee house, where he remained a few days, untila 
friend recommended him to a place of less cost. 

Thus his utter ignorance of the modes of life in 

England unavoidably exposed him to expense, until 
he acquired some knowledge of them by his own 
observation ; after which, his economy, particularly 
an travelling on the continent, was such as to 
give me the greatest satisfaction. He wrote to me, that 
while travelling from place to place in England, he 
did not find it easy to bring his expenses greatly within 
a pound a day. But when on the continent he came 
far within this. Wet at that very time such were the 
reports circulated respecting him, and such the 
credit given them, even by that excellent man, the 
late Dr. Ryland, that, writing to a friend, he spoke 
of him as then travelling on the continent at the 
rate of two thousand pounds a year. In the outfit 
of himself and his sister for the voyage to India, he 
came much below the expense often incurred for two | 
persons in a missionary voyage. Since his return to 

Serampore, he has carefully revised every expense 
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attending our establishinent, and enabled us to 
make retrenchments, which, without his vigilance 
and his thorough acquaintance with business as 
conducted by the natives, we could not have 
accomplished, 

It has been most unjustly urged against me as 
matter of blame, that no one of Dr. Carey's sons ts 
a member of the Serampore union, ‘This to Mr. 
Ward and me was a far heavier disappointment 
than to Dr. Carey himself. We continually endea- 
voured to cherish such feelings in their minds, from 
the time that Felix Carey began to give us hope ; 
and we should have rejoiced, could we have tound 
any one of them devoting himself to the union at 
Serampore in the same manner as ourselves. 
But this mind it was not in our power to impart ; 
and without it, had it been possible to drag a young 
man into an union which requires such a sacritice of 
personal interest, of the command of a man’s do- 
inestic concerns, and even of his own opinion, an 
union in which he must sometimes have to cope with 
the greatest difficulties, and atter all his exertions, 
stand the more tully a mark for obloquy and de- 
traction, this would have been to render hin misera- 
ble without serving the cause. But without such 
a predilection tor this plan of making common 
stock and living under one another's control, as 
would make a man prefer it to acting singly and 
managing his own domestic concerns, there was no 
possibility of our electing any one of Dr. Carey’s 
sons ; and such a predilection no one of them ever 
manilested, 

Although this devotement to the cause on the part 
of three of us in one family, was wholly with the 
View of giving to it, and not of receiving from it, 
this only rendered us the more obnoxious to those who 
were not favourable to Serampore. Our devoting, 
as a family, all our exertions to the aid of the cause 
at Serampore, was evidence that we must feel an 
interest proportionably deep in whatever we thought 
would conduce to its welfare ; and this, instead of 
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lessening, only served to increase that spirit of 
animosity, which has been manifested toward us in 
various ways, up to this day. Even the unshaken 
love borne to me by my brethren, which has always 
been mutual between us, instead of being ascribed 
to its true source, that oneness of heart we have 
ever felt in our work, has been imputed to weakness, 
on the part en of Dr. Carey. But had he 
been a man so easily influenced as he has been 
represented in’ England, the brethren at Calcutta, 
since he was constantly two days in the week there, 
had abundant opportunity of conversing with him 
alone, and of alienating his mind from me. But no 
such alienation was ever felt by him, even to the 
a when I left him; and his letters since, up to 
the last just received, frem which extracts have 
been given, have invariably manifested the same 
unshaken aflection. | 

A view of the spirit thus manifested against our 
family, sometimes made my heart almost sink within 
me. Knowing, as I did, that the offence really 
centered in our supporting, in so large a proportion, 
the cause at Serampore, and that nothing whatever 
would remove it as long as I continued thus united 
with my brethren, sometimes revolved in my mind 
the thought of withdrawing from Serampore, and 
serving the cause of God with my own family alone. 
This Mrs. Marshman sometimes entreated me todo, 
as she saw no end to the animosity manifested 
toward our family, while we continued m that 
state. Happening, one day, when seriously de- 
liberating on this step, to mention it to Mr, Ward, 
he exclaimed ; *‘ 1 will not stay in the union another 
day, if you go.” Convinced that my thus with- 
drawing, would entirely dissolve that union which 
God had eminently blessed for so many years, I felt 
it my duty to stay, and cast all my care upon Him, 
whose cause | wished to serve. Let us now proceed 
to the extracts from our letter to the Sub-Committee, 
dated September, 1817, which you will find ne- 
cessarily characterized by a considerable mixture of 
feeling 
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LETTER V. 


Ertracts from the Letter to the Sub-Commattce m September, 1817.— 


Our right to our own funds, &c.— Case of widows mentioned, — 
Principles of union recognised anew.— Tenii of our mcome set 
apart, — Observatios. 


My Dear Sir, 


THE letter of September, 1817, 1s so very long, that 
the whole would make more than thirty printed 
pages. It contains very much of repetition, and 1s 
amplified by the introduction of various topics for 
the purpose ‘of illustration. Omitting a considerable 
vart of these, | shall give as much as will suttice to 
shew the judgment ef my colleagues on the sub- 
jects of w hich we -are treating, our right to the ex- 
clusive Management of our own affairs s, our devot- 
ing.a tenth of our income to meet private calls of a 
relative and charitable nature, and make provision 
for our widows and families, and our views and 
design in purchasing the mission premises. The 
extracts respecting the first two may be given 
together, to which may be. added a few ‘elucidatory 
observations; but those respecting the premises yay 
form the subject of another letter. —This Letter 
to the Sub-Committee begins thus: 


‘DEAR BRETHREN. 


“WE have received vour last letter through our revered 
brother Rvland : and as we perceive that the management 
of aflairs at home has recently devolved on vou, we think 
it will nee be improper for us to give vou our ideas on cer- 
tain subjects highly Important to the welfare of the cuuse, 
and a briel ace ount of the prince ples on which we have acted 
irom the beginning 

“We acknow ledge that the cireumstances in which we 
Jrst came together were so peculiar as to make us overlook 
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certain things almost essential to the nature of union. A de- 
termination to sacrifice every thing for the cause of God, and 
a strong delight in each other for the sake of this principle, 
drew us together, and made us almost believe it the tndis- 
pensable duty of other brethren to unite in the same manner. 
This idea however, we at length found to be quite untenable ; 
one, that if insisted on, would be destructive to mutual peace, 
and end in separation whatever might follow. We saw 
various brethren decline living together, or making com- 
mon: stock, though separate houses, Ke. would naturally 
involve far greater e xpense.” This, with other things pre- 
viously observed, convineed us, that although great advan- 
tages result from such a union when mutually desired, to 
insist on it as an indispensable duty, must be fatal to peace ; 
and that it would indeed be laying a yoke upon brethren not 
commanded by Christ himself, Ww e ubso saw the absolute 
necessity of leaving a continuance in such union when 
formed, wholly to the option of each individual ; since were 
a brother ob/iged, on pain of losing his character in the 
chureh of God. | to continue united with others, whatever dis- 
agreement buman frailty might create between them, no one 
could venture on'such a union; as, respecting its continu- 
ance, no one can say what a day may bring forth. 

“But though we had not perfectly clear ideas of the prin- 
ciples on which alone union must be founded, till led thereto 
by circumstances, we ever felt convinced, that brethren thus 
united had an exclusive right over the product of their own 
labour as applicable to the great cause in which they en- 
gaged; and that their devoting it wholly to the cause of 
God did not place it at the disposal of any other man or 
body of men on earth; for whois God’s vicegerent on earth? 
As missionaries we merely considered ourse ‘Ive ‘'s as engaged 
inthe same work with Brethren at home, who had said ; 
“Go and actually engage in the work, and we will collect 
funds to support you “ther rein.’ We cheertally came forth, 
and for the expenditure of whatever money we received from 
them, we faithfully accounted to them, that they might be 
able to give a satisfactory account to the Christian wong 
who had entrusted them therewith. 

‘** Bat after surveying the field of labour, our grand concern 
was, in what way we could ease the good frien? in England 
of the burthen of supporting us. We accordingly exerted 
ourselves, and through the divine blessing were enabled in a 
little time, not only to support ourselves, but to provide a 
surplus for the support and extension of the cause. But did 
we imagine that this surplus ought to be placed at the dis- 
posal of a body of men in Britain? or that the friends who 
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had encouraged us to come forth, possessed that right over 
our persons and labour which is claimed “by masters over 
those whom they have purchased with their money, that 
after frugally supplying our wants witha part, we should 
account the rest /Ae/r property, and ask their direction res- 
pecting its application? We never thought so; — and had 
we, our ever-revered friends were too generous, too just, to 
have admitted the principle. While therefore we carefully 
accounted to them for every sum received trom them, we 
gave them no account of the product of our labour upplicable 
to the cause; but in purchasing premises therewith, in 
forming stations and supporting brethren, in providing 
facilities for translating and printing, in founding schools, 
&e, &e. we acted wholly of ourselves, and sought to advance 
the cause of God according to the best of our judgment, 
acquainting them constantly with what we had done, not for 
their ratification, but to strengthen their hands in the same 
good work, and to promote the cause at home. ‘To have 
demonstrated to them the justness of the principle on which 
we thus acted, would have been almost an insult to their 
understandings. ‘lo them it was altogether needless ; they 
beheld it at a glance, and never compelled. us to exchange 
a line with them on the subject. They Knew that everv 
man, whether al Missionary or not, accountable lo God 
lor the application of the prodact of his labour, as well as 
for that of every other talent; that if he could apply it to 
advantage A/mse//, it was needless to intrust it to others; 
and it he did thus, be was still accountable to God for their 
applying it properly, and therefore bound to watch over and 
control “hem in case of misapplication. They knew far- 
ther, that the union of two or three individuals with each 
other for the better application of the product of their labour, 
could never deprive them of the rights they possessed by 
nature. ‘They never intimated any thing to uson the sub- 
ject, therefore, but the highest approbation, 

* On this principle we ourselves also acted towards other 
brethren, while we considered ourselves as agents for the 
society. ‘The moment a brother exerted himself so as to 
support even his own lamily, we forbore to make the least 
inquiry into the amount or the application of the product of 
his labour. Thus we acted towards our brethren Moore, 
Rowe, Chamberlain, and Jabez Carev. If thev chose to 
communicate with us on the subject, and ask our advice, we 
gave them the best we were able :— but if thew did not, we 
knew that neither we, nor the Society for whom we acted 


had any right over funds originated neither by us nor by 
them, but by the labour of the individuals. 
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‘‘ This principle indeed appears to us so clear and so just, 
that we act on it in the case of our Anglo-Asiatic brethren, 
sent forth, and supported by us. The moment any one of 
them supports himself, we leave him wholly to his own will 
in the application of the product of his labour to the cause of 
God, both as to mode and degree. Did we, instead of this, 
say to him, ** As we have sent you forth and hitherto sup- 
ported you, the product of your labour is ours, and subject 
to our direction,” we might indeed please ourselves with a 
vain shadow of authority; but this reducing of our brethren 
to a state of religious slavery, would alienate their minds 
from us, destroy our character, and ultimately ruin. the 


cause, 


‘“ We are not certain, dear brethren, that these ideas do 
not fully coincide with yours; but your requesting in your 
7th resolution, * that we will undertake, ix (he behalf of the 
Socie/y, the direction of the native ministering brethren al- 
ready under our care,” &c. that is, of the brethren whom-we 
support ourselves, has created much uneasiness in our minds, 


lest you should thereby have intended to hint, that you have 


some kind of right over the labour of our own hands. If under- 
taking it “in behalf of the Society,” be intended to convey 
no other idea than that of co-operation with the Society at 
home ;—if it be addressed to us as brethren and fellow-hel- 
pers in the cause, possessing the same right over the funds 
we originate, as you possess over those intrusted to you, we 
feel no objection to the expression or the thing; for this we 
have constantly done with the utmost diligence and faithful- 
ness. But if it be intended to convey any farther idea, 
regard for the welfare of the cause, and for our usefulness in 
the work of God, forbids our admitting it even for a moment. 
Such a claim over the labour of each other, is unknown 
among Christian brethren ; it is totally contrary to the spirit 
of the Gospel, and a violation of the common rights of 
men. No people possess it over the product of their minis- 
ter’s Jabour, no body of men over those they educate and 
send forth, no father possesses it over the labour of his own 
children when of age, nor any Society over the funds of an 
auxiliary Society distant from them, but situated on the 
scene of action. 

+ If the Society at home das claims of this 
nature, it can transfer them to others on the spot; and at 
pleasure authorize any one to enter upon and possess pro- 
perty which the Society calls its own. Whata field is here 
open for misrepresentation and intrigue at home on the one 
hand, and inquietude, distrust, and distress abroad on the 
other, when those who claim a right to every thing a person 
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possesses, or has originated by his labour, and who are of 
course the arbiters of his domestic comfort and his public 
usefulness. live at so great a distance from him. 


“You have only to bring this case home to yourselves, 


beloved brethren, in order to feel its injustice, | 
Suppose any one of vou, while discharging the 
duties of Pastor to a chureh grafuitous/y, were by extraor- 
dinarv exertion in business to realize a thousand pounds ster- 
ling annually ; which, alter frugally supporting his family, he 
devoted wholly to promoting the cause of God around, 
in supporting schools, itinerant preachers, Ke. Ke. Now 
Suppose this church or certain members in its behalf, say 
deacons or even an assistant minister, a colleague, were to 
sav: “Our minister, though not supported by us, is still 
ours, and his business and the product of his labour are ours, 
seeing they are devoted to God, in whose cause we are en- 
caged, Nothing of it is his own, not even the house in 
which he dwells and conduets his business, though purchased 
by the prodaet of his own labour, We have a right to the 
whole, seeing he has devoted it to God, which we will 
exercise, and give him a partner in his business, even with- 
out his consent. Hf he-does not approve of our interference, 
let him leave the house and business which are ours, and go 
with his family where he likes.” Whether any good man 
could continue to live in connexion with such a church, we 
leave vou to judge. We are ready to think, that if the 
planting of the gospel around him depended on the con- 
tinuance of his efforts, a wise and good man would sav, 
* Brethren, though T love you from the heart, and desire ever 
to co-operate with vou in promoting the cause of God, vet 
Wo my connexion with you must be the destruction of my 
peace, and ultimately of all my exertions in the cause of 
God, it is better for us quietly to dissolve it, and go on 
separately, servirge the cause of God with all-our might, 
without being a hinderance to each other.” We forbear to 
enlarge ; enough has been said to evince fully the flagrant 
injustice and the destructive consequences of this principle, 
in Opposing which, our regard for the cause of God in India 
will ever constrain us immoveably to presevere. 

* Your informing us, that our three younger brethren 
have written to vou respecting a provision for their Widows 
and Orphans, has turned our attention to the case of our 
own, for whom we have hitherto neglected to care in the 
least degree. If however it be right for-brethren thus to 
care who are just entering into life, it cannot be altogether 
wrong for those who have spent the best of their davs in 
serving the cause of God. That you would willingly extend 
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the same support to ours that you have so generously promis- 


ed theirs, we have no doubt; but we very seriously doubt 


whether it would be wise, or even right for us to throw such 
a burden of obligation upon you. ‘The extent of this will 
not appear unless you consider what the expense would 
really be. In case of death, the sum you will have to ad- 
vance to the family of a missionary in Calcutta or one of the 
islands, before you can send special directions from home, 
will generally be from fourteen to eighteen months’ salary, 
which, at 220 rupees* monthly, (£330 annually,) will not 
fall greatly short of £500 sterling. After directions arrive, 
if the family remain in India, a sum much below 150 rupees 
monthly can scarcely be allowed to a family hitherto in the — 
receipt of 200; which sum, if met by a fund for the purpose, 
will be the interest of 22,500 rupees (£2,812: 10s.) at eight 
per cent. the highest interest now obtainable ; and of 30,000 
rupees, (£3,750) at six, the interest now given by Govern- 
ment. If the family be removed to England it will be less, 
how much you can best say; but the passage for a family 
with the out-fit may possibly cost from three to four thou- 
sand rupees; and if at home they should be allowed £100 
annually, this at five per cent. will be the interest of £2,000 ; 
and if allowed more, of a still greater sum: so that our - 
leaving you to provide for one of our families, would in one 
case require the principal or interest of nearly £3,000; in 
the other, of something more. Now whether our thus laying 
on you a burden of £3,000 would appear to you wise or 
kind we cannot say ; but our minds so revolt from the idea 
of thus adding to the burdens of this kind which musf 
devolve on you, that we are certain we shall never think of 
doing it. 

«“ We are aware too, that were we thus to act, our fami- 
lies must fall heavier on you than those of the brethren whom 
you support; as in their case, although your effective 
strength would be diminished, you would not be under the 
necessity of ex/arging your funds to-meet the expense of 
their families. But in ours you must raise this additional 
sum if your funds were insufficient ;— and you would have 
this to do when the failure of our incomes, which, being 
personal, must drop with us, would necessarily throw on 
vou increased missionary expenses. We should therefore. 
clearly leave you a legacy of ineffective debt, and of unful- 
filled obligation, that might cause not only those brethren 
who had risen up in the Committee, “‘ and knew not Joseph,” 


* The rupee thronghout the whole of this letter, is considered as worth two 
shillings and six pence, the current value of it at that period; its value now is 
only two shillings. J. M. | 
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but our kindest friends, to say in the distress fallen on them 
through this new burden; “ How unwise this in our brethren 
to devolve on us the distress of collecting to support their 
widows and orphans! How much better would it have 
been for them to have set aside a small part of their own 
incomes, as a provision for their widows and orphans, and to 
have given the rest to the cause of God, than to have left on 
us this additional burden at a time when their death in- 
creases the missionary calls on us! Had they done less, we 
could with ease have met the remaining missionary calls ; 
but how can we now duly meet the claims which their long 
services may make their families think they have on us? 
Their ill-judged self-denial and liberality have left us in worse 
circumstances than any other society.’ — This prospect 
makes our hearts almost sink within us; we cannot bear the 
distant thought of thus proving eventually a burden to those 
whom we love. Yet were we to die to-morrow, such would 
be the case. When all obligations are discharged, we have 
at this moment scarcely any thing left. ‘lo support the 
cause we have exerted ourselves almost beyond our strength, 


and in a climate which drinks up the spirits, we have laid on | 


ourselves labours which tew constitutious could sustain in 
Britain. — We have denied ourselves to all recreation, and 
the hours which others after the labours of the day devote 
to social intercourse with their families, we have given to 
extra-labour or to peculiar studies. — We have lived at one 
common table, and subjected the regimen of our families to 
each other's will, that we might devote the expense of sepa- 
rote establishments to that cause to which we have for ever 
devoted ourselves. — We have, in fact, robbed our own 
families, depriving them of all right in property purchased 
by the labour of their parents, to secure it to the cause of 
God: and have further taught such of our children as chose 
to remain under this regimen, to labour like ourselves for 
the cause of God, and mingling the product of their labour 
with that of our,own, we have devoted it to the cause of 
religion, instead of settling them in life therewith. Yet 
were we how taken away by death, our families must be 
turned out on the charitv of the public; and indeed almost 
without a single rupee, had not their parents husbanded the 
little they possessed 4efore they joined the mission with the 
same rigid economy they have exercised over the product 
of their labour for the public ; and this sum, after eighteen 
vears accumulation of interest in India, is not equal to four 
months’ product of that labour they are in the habit of devot- 
ing constantly to the cause of God. Notwithstanding all this, 
it has still been said by some sent out to help us, that we 
have been accumulating private fortunes. 
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‘Ona view of the whole of the foregoing circumstances, 
we are convinced that the welfare of the cause, and possibly 
its existence in India, require us to lay down, in the clearest 
and most decided manner, those principles which, from 
an enlarged view of all the circumstances connected with 
the cause, appear to us consonant with equity and righte- 
ousness and with the spirit of the gospel, and which alone 
can aflord a prospect of permanent union, and of eminent 
uselulness to the cause of God. It will assist us herein if 
we ascend to first principles, particularly as applicable to 
brethren who support themselves by their own labour. 


General Principles. 


“|. Every man is, by the law of God and of nature, 
master of his own person and property. 

“2. It is the duty of every Christian to devote his 
person and property to God and his cause. » 

“3. Every Christian is at full liberty to devote himsel! 
to the work of planting the gospel in heathen countries; 
and every one sent forth to that work by any man or body 
of men is a missionary. 

“4. All such, whether self-devoted to the work of God, 

or sent forth by others, have still a right to dispose of the 
product of their personal labour and property in that way 
which ¢dey think most likely to promote the cause of God. 
_ 5. 1f two or more brethren as above described, choose 
to unite for the sake of carrying forward the work of God, 
they surrender a certain portion of their rights to each 
Other, and to each other only, by uniting to form a jot 
stock sacred to the cause of God. 


Principles of Union. 


“1. The union between two or more brethren must be 
their own voluntary act; and they are at liberty to withdraw 
from each other whenever they deem it proper. 

“2. This union may be maintained either by establish- 
ing a common table, or by each person supporting his 
distinct household, at the option of the parties. 

“3. The right of admitting members, as well as of ma- 
naging all business connected with the union, belongs ex- 
clusively to the brethren thus united. 

“4. The disposal and application of the joint-stock, 
whether formed by the product of labour, or by donation to 
the cause of God, belong exclusivel¥ to the brethren who 
have originated the first, and been intrusted by the public 
with the last. 
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“5. The disposal of all the property thus acquired, of © 


whatever kind it be, must be the joint act of the brethren 
thus united. 

“ Having thus recognised those principles on-which alone 
we think unien can be founded, and which we have ever 
implicitly held, and being convinced from experience that 
the cause of God in India will be more effectually promoted 
by our continuing united, than by our devoting the product 
of our labour to the cause of God separately, we have 
solemniv renewed our union with each other, with the view 
of forming from the product of our labour and managing to 
the best advantage, a Joinf-stock, which shall be sacred to 
the cause of God, and applicable thereto at the will of the 
brethren united, in every way that mav appear conducive 
to the planting of the Gospel in India. This. we have done 
under the following general articles. 


General articles of Agreement between the Brethren united 
at Serampore. 


“|. The joint-stock sacred to the cause, in addition to 
whatever donations may be made to us as brethren united to 
promote the cause of God, shall include the net income 
received from all our labour, whether obtained in our 
proper callings or by the use of the pen, after the wants 
of our families, and the calls of filial and parental piety, of 
pity and humanity, shall have been satisfied. 

“2. Beside supporting our families, it is the indispensa- 
ble duty of brethren who possess the means, to make provi- 
sion for the support of their widows and orphans, that they 
be not lefta burden on the Christian public. It is also their 
duty for the same reason to supply the wants of their aged 
or destitute relatives ; and occasionally to meet in a prudent 
and discreet manner, private calls of pity, humanity, and 
charity ; all of which private calls delicacy requires that a 
man should be able to meet without consulting a public 
body. 

“3. To leave the provision for our widows and orphans 
as a future debt on the joint-stock, the annual expenditure of 
which should in general nearly equal the income, would be 
highly imprudent, when the stroke which creates the widow 
and the orphan may also materially Jessen the income itself. 
To form a provision for the future widow and orphan 
therefore, as well as to meet the wants of aged or destitute 
relatives, and the calls of pity and humanity, we agree that 
each brother shall regularly deduct a ¢enth of the net pro- 
duct of his labour to form a fund in his own hands for these 
purposes.— And as the labour of everv brother may not be 
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ostensibly productive of income, though of no less value to the 
union, as the management of accounts, the superintendence 
of native schools, &c. the other brethren shall in this. case 
duly appreciate the value of such brother’s labour to the 
union, with a view to his drawing the fen/A, applicable to the 
purposes already mentioned. 

“4. While this tenth will we trust be nearly adequate to 
its object when deducted from an early period in life, we are 
conscious that at our age this cannot be expected, since full 
two-thirds of this future | provision for our widows and children 
has already gone into the cause of God. Unwilling however 
to make a greater deduction from our labour than a tenth, we 
solemnly covenant with each other, that if death, or an 
extraordinary pressure of relative calls, or any other unavoid- 
able cause, should render this provision for the widow and 
orphan inadequate, the deficiency shall be made up monthly 
from the joint-stoc k, to the full amount of the sum received 
by the wives and children of the surviving brethren. — And 
that they may have no sorrow added to that of losing their 
guide and parent, such widow and orphans shall continue to 
reside rent free on the premises occupied by the brethren, 
and endeared to themselves, by a thousand tender recollec- 
tions, unless they themselves prefer a different arrangement. 

«5. Although this union, (by principle 2nd,) might be 
eontinued though each person exercised the right he pos- 
sesses by nature of supporting his family according to his own 
judgment, and devoting the surplus of his | labour thereto ; 
yet deeming it most conducive to mutual happiness, we agree 
to draw n monthly from the joint-stock for the support of our 
families, an equa’ sum according to the number of persons 
in each family, with which to form either a common or 
a separate table, as shall best suit our own convenience. 
This sum to be constantly settled by mutual agreement. 

“(. Should circumstances hereafter lead any brother to 
consider it his duty to withdraw, and promote the cause of 
God separately, or render this the wish of the other brethren ; 
after due consultation with his brethren he shall be at liberty 
peaceably to do this without any prejudice to his particular 
calling, on terms to be settled by the brethren on the basis 
of natural equity respecting what he has originated of the 


joint-stock. 


“7. Since union, to deserve the name, must be completely 
voluntary, every new member must be admitted by the una- 
nimous consent of the brethren already united, and under 
a written covenant to be signed by the brother so chosen, 
and ratified by those already composing the union. 

“Such then are the principles, beloved brethren, on which 
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we, regarding them as just, liberal, consonant with the 
liberty of the gospel, and highly conducive to the promotion 
of the cause of God, have pledged ourselves anew to each 
other and to the cause on which our hearts are fixed ; into 
which union we of course stand ready to admit any brother 
who appears,to us a suitable helper, and who shall bring 
thereto unfeigned love to those already united, and a deter- 
mination to devote his whole soul to the promotion of the 
great objects of the union, whether sent out by you or 
raised up by God in this country. But for any man or body 
of men on earth to interfere so as to compel us to receive 
a person we do not deem a suitable helper, or to forbid our 
uniting with any one we esteem such, we should deem not 
only an infringement of the liberty we have in Christ Jesus, 
but a flagrant violation of our rights as men. 

os But beloved brethren, if these things be so, 
whence this desire of domination over us, and our funds, and 
the premises we have originated with so much labour for the 
sake of the mission in India? What have we done to 
deserve this either of vou or of the public in Britain? On 
what shadow of a right do you thus claim dominion over us? 
Let us examine a matter of such importance cooly and 
thoroughly. By nature Christian brethren have no dominion 
over each other, and there is nothing against which the 
Gospel speaks more decidedly. How then can two bre- 
thren’s engaging to spread this gospel give one a right of 
dominion over another? It is a duty imperative on both, 
and not the monopoly of one, into which the other must not 
intrude without becoming his servant for ever. 

“ But by what mysterious spell or charm a 
Christian brother, who unites with others to spread the 
gospel, becomes instantly ¢heir property, so as to give them 
lor ever that right over the product of his labour which a 
father never possesses over that of his adult sons, nor ina 
[ree country any one over the labour of another, we confess 
we have vet to learn. —‘ But vou have ‘given yourselves and 
all vou have up wholly to God.” What then, beloved 
brethren, are vou God? or his vicegerents on earth, that 
you claim what is Ars? It is God’s: but in whose hands 
is the application of it to his cause 2 We presume in our 
Own, us Ire alone are accountable to God for its due applica- 
tion.—-* But you have placed all at the disposal of the 
Society's Committee.” Never, beloved brethren; never a 
single farthing.* We have contributed to the cause and 


* While we added our funds to those received from home, and included them 


‘mone account, we disposed of the whole; and it was from a feeling of delicacy 
on this head that we separated the funds thus differently originated. | 
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the mission in India all we were able, as they have done; yea 


afar greater sum than has been sent from England: but at 


the disposal of the Committee in England we have never 
placed a farthing. Can you form a shadow of a reason why 
we should? Are they better able to apply it to the mission 
in India than we who are on the spot? Why then the 
repeated request that we would undertake the application 
of their funds? Who emplovs agents to do that which he 
can do far better When “did our to 
the Society appear in their annual accounts ? But how came 
they to be omitted vear after year if we did contribute them ? 
The fact is, we never even fo/d the Committee what we 
applied annually to the mission in India. Some vague idea 
got abroad after a few years. But in truth after the separa- 
tion of the two funds, we never sént any account at all to 
the Committee of the sums applied by ourselves to the 
mission, or how they were applied. If a contributor, how- 
ever, place only a guinea at the disposal of the Committee, 
he mentions the sum. 

** But, beloved brethren, are you aware what would fol- 
low were you to account us contributors to your funds ? 
You must be well acquainted with the fact, that in all Mis- 
sionary and Bible Societies, Control originates wholly in 
Contribution, and is ever commensurate therewith; control 
indeed follows contribution, as the shadow the substance. 
If a man wishes to apply money to missionary purposes, 
and bas neither the leisure nor the opportunity of thus 
applying it himself, he from year to year entrusts it to) 
another, and empowers him) to apply it faithfully in his name 
and behalf; and the alaiebary supported thereby, is in the 
same degree dependent on those thus empowered to control 
the expenditure of these funds. Such, and such alone, is the 
foundation of missionary control and missionary depen- 
dence. Contribution originates the whole ; take this away, 
and it vanishes ina moment. Why was it thought neces- 
sary to select members of the Committee from the west of 
England? from the north? from the midland parts? but 
because there were contributors there who deemed this 
their right? Why after this go to Scotland for members ? 
Contributions come from thence, how could they be neg- 
lected 2 Why even to Wales ? It was not deemed equitable to 
neglect even Wales, for its contributions, howey ‘ersmall, were 
not to be despised. And are those who originate two -thirds* 
of the funds excluded from all suffrage? and this by 


* The funds we had originated, had amounted to double the sum then sent 
from England for the mission alone. J. M. 
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the contributors of the other third? Where is justice then ? 
Where is equity? — ‘ But you are missionaries.” What then? 
Do we on that account cease to be men ¢ ? to be free agents? 
Are we home-born ‘slaves because we are missionaries ? 
If these consequences follow, forget for ever that we are 
missionaries, and regard us m merely as contributors of funds. 
If vou claim our funds then, can you deny us the common 
right of suffrage tative to the Committee who are to 
manage them? But if this be allowed. us, where must the 
control of the whole mission centre? In the contributors 
of one third of its funds? Let reason— let the common 
laws of society speak; if control originates in contribu- 
tion, would it not centre in India, where the greater part of 
the: funds is raised? Were you then to deem us contri- 
butors to your funds, would one of vour own acts be valid ? 
vea, would you be a Committee at all? By whom ap- 
pointed ¢ Ry those who contribute the smaller moiety of 
the funds of the mission? But how long have the con- 
tributors of the smaller part possessed a right of conveying 
a power of control over the whole? And if ‘hey possess it, 
how much more do the contributors of the greater part pos- 
sess the same. ‘lhe contributors in England are incapable 
of conveving a power of contro] bevond their own funds, 
as vou vourselves have acknowledged by requesting mem- 
bers from Scotland, and even from Wales. You must then 
be a Committee for the control of about one third of the 
funds, that is, of the funds distinct from ours, or no Commit- 
tee at all? —Were you to sav, “ You formerly placed your 
funds at the disposal of Fuiler, Sutcliff, and Ryland ;” we 
should reply, that this is not fact: and that it would be 
nothing to the purpose if it were. It is a fact, that the con- 
tributors in England did with the utmost cheerfulness place 
their funds at the disposal of these great and excellent 
men. But did vou succeed thereto without a new and per- 
sonal election? Do not the contributors in England resume 
their power every vear. Did their electing you to control 
the funds last vear, give vowa right over them this year ? 
Have not the contributors in India then the same right ? 
Had we elected these excellent men to the management of 
our funds and all our concerns, still would it follow that we 
have elected vou? Beloved brethren, do not be displeased : 

it must be evident to vourselves, that we have never 


committed to vou the management of the funds originated 
by us. 


We cannot but feel that a degree of domina- 
tion has been attempted towards us, that threatens all the 
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enjoyments of private life, and the destruction of all our 
means of public usefulness. . We cannot believe that this, 
in its consequences, was ever in your contemplation ; but 


these are not on that account the less certain, nor is it 


therefore the less necessary that the possibility of their 
occurring should be instantly and effectually prevented. 
The power claimed by you, (we are persuaded unwittinglv,) 


Is a power thet scarcely any human being has over another ; 


it involves a power over our callings by which we originate 
funds, —over our domestic comfort, — over the support of 
our numerous families, — and even over our continuance in 
the very dwellings in which we reside, though the product 
of our own labour. — This attempt is made too when our 
eyes are becoming dim, and our natural force abating, in 
return for our having, in addition to missionary labours that 
have known no bounds but our natural strength, originated 
the greater part of the funds expended in India from the 
beginning. Why, beloved brethren, claim the power of © 
sending at pleasure into our family and our little committee, 
without our request or consent, coadjufors who must 
share our most important counsels, though it be to the 
complete annihilation of our domestic peace and our public 


usefulness ?— But those coadjutors, whoever they may be, 


must share all our counsels, must unite in the labours of 
our callings, must be left after our decease to nourish our 
widows and orphans, or turn them out on the charity of the 
public, as shall seem good in their eves. Surely, brethren, 
such a power as this over others, ought not to be lodged in 
the hands of any body of men on earth. 

+ — That we do not place our funds at your 
disposal, arises from no want of love or respect ; we never 
placed them at the disposal of your excellent pre .decessors. 
Nothing could be more preposterous than that contributors, 
who, on the spot, surrounded with every-advantage, live for 
the very purpose of applying funds, should delegate this 
power to a Committee in Kngland. ( ‘ontrol over missionary 
funds, beloved brethren, is a sacred thing; not to be. made 
the object of vain contention, but to be administered in the 
fear of God. They are the offspring of faith and Jove, and 
if administered wisely, they may prove the means of en- 
larging the church of God to an incalculable degree. No 
one, however, can be naturally supposed to feel so deeply 
interested in the wise administration of funds, as those who 

originate them; of your funds as yourselves, to whom the 
public have entrusted them ; and of ours as ourselves, since 
those applied to missions in India are the fruit of our own 
labour. What then is the full amount of this letter? ‘That 
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every man has a right to apply to the cause of God the tunds 
he originates, a right which he may d/egatle, but of which 


he can never divest himself; and that re < 1 hel to the funds - 


originated by us, to our dwe lings, and to all the concerns 
of our fi amily committee, you and we ure for ever as distinet 
and free from de pendence on eac ‘th other, as were: Fuller and 
Ryland in their dwe ings and the management of their 
family concerns : or, i you will, as are the! Parent Society 
in London, and the Bible Soe le ty. in Calcutta, respecting 
their funds and their Committee. 


Respecting the first and principal subject of this 
letter, our independent: management of our own 
aflairs, it is needless to add a syllable to the de- 
clarations of my colleagues now given, confirmed 
also, as they will be found to be, im their letter on 
the same subject, of December, i821, which will 
subsequently appear. From the extracts respecting 
the provision for widows and orphans, you will 
perceive, that, as before observed, we did not at 
first take into view every thing connected with our 


situation. It wasa principle laid down at the com- - 


mencement of our union in TSOO, that the widow 


and tatherless children of anv one of us who might. | 


be removed by death, should be supported by the 
surviving brethren. Knowimeg also that the Society 
found this more dificult than to raise funds tor 
direct missionary oper ations, we extended our efforts 
to the children of other missionary brethren; we 
were, in fact, supporting and educating seven father- 
less or motherless children at the Hate of this letter. 


Of leaving our own as a burden on the Society or 


on public. charity, we had not, of course, the most 
distant intention: and the certainty we felt that, 
In case of removal by death, our families would find 
In the surviving brethren, those who would feel as 
much interested in their welfare as we ourselves, 
was one of those things which endeared us so much 
to one another, and made us so much dread the 
thought of having associates not of our own choice. 

But prev iously to this period, we had reflected 
but little on the peculiar situation in which we 
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three stood whose labour formed the common fund. 
We had merely thought that our families might be 
supported from that fund ; but being now led to the 
consideration of the subject, we could not but see, 
that when one of us should be removed by death, - 
that fund itself would be greatly lessened, while the 


missionary expenses would remain upon it as before, 


Hence, both common prudence and regard for the 
cause dictated, that the expense of our widows and 
families should not be left on the common fund in 
that‘reduced state ; but that some arrangement for 
their support independently of it, should, if possible, 
be previously made. Some of us had relatives also, 
whom we felt it our duty to assist in sickness or old 
age; and each of us had to answer various calls of 
humanity and charity. . But the rules of our union 
forbade our touching a rupee of our own Incomes, | 
without one another’s consent; and although our 
mutual affection rendered this less painful, yet we 
felt for a brother when obliged to ask our permission 
to give something, in reality out of his own income, 
to an aged father or an afflicted sister. These 
considerations induced us at length to decide upon 
each person’s setting apart a den/h of his income for 
these purposes, to be wholly at his own disposal. 
We were afterwards informed that this step was 
quite approved by our brethren at home. In taking 
it however, we deemed ourselves accountable to no 
one, but the God whom we wished to please. 
From his cause we did not consider this to be taking 
any thing. We knew that the widow and the 
fatherless were his peculiar care ; and we from the 
beginning considered the support of those belonging 
to our deceased ‘brethren, to be as much a part of 
our duty, as our supporting those who were still 
labouring in the missionary cause. | 
We scarcely expected, however, that at our age 
this tenth would be sufficient for this purpose. As 
we had all passed the meridian of life, we might 
soon be removed ; and if spared a few years, our 
calls of a relative or charitable nature, might, in the 
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mean time, be such as to absorb the greater part of 
this sum, and leave but little toward providing for 
the widow and the family. You will have seen, 
that we, therefore, further covenanted with each 
other, that if this should be the case, such a sum 
should be added from the common fund, as would 
sufficiently provide for the widow and family of a 
brother who had laboured with us in. supporting 
the cause, This we did for Mrs. Ward and her 
two daughte?s. On Mr. Ward’s lamented decease, 
finding that all he had, including the tenths laid 
aside for him while he was in Europe, and his own 
little property, did not exceed L800, we increased 
it to £1000 from our common fund; end to the 
interest of that sum, added £120 annually from 
our monthly income. As his sister in England was 
nearly dependent on him, we thought it our duty 
also to allow her £27 annually. 

Perhaps I ought not here to pass over a fact, 
which will shew how completely unfounded is the 
surmise so industriously circulated, that we have been 
amassing wealth. Such was the state of our affairs 
in August, 1822, that Mr. Ward, in whose hands 
our accounts constantly were, informed us, he had 
found after fully examining them, that, exclusively 
of the value of the implements used in our business, 
which of course we could not sell, we had not 
enough to pay the debts standing against us. Our 
distress and alarm at this were such, when we 
reflected that we had above eight thousand pounds 
of the property of others in our hands by means of 
the bank for savings, which we had opened about 
three vears before, as to bring us to the resolution 
of engaging in prayer, all three of us, at the com- 
mencement of our usual weekly consultations, 
entreating that God would be pleased to appear 
for us in his gracious providence. This pressure has 
since continued so heavy upon us from year to year, 
that Dr. Carey, myself, and my son, felt it our dut 
to continue this practice up to the time when I left 
Serampore. If Mrs. Ward’s allowance had been 
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limited to the interest of Mr. Ward’s share in the 
common stock at his decease seven months after- 
wards, it would have been of very inconsiderable 
amount ; we, therefore, allowed her the sum just 
mentioned from the monthly product of our own 
labour. 

Our having thus to provide for the widows from 
our monthly income, brought the state in which we 
should be placed in the event of the removal of 
another of us whose labour formed this income, 
more fully home to our minds, than we had ever 
felt it before. Beside these sums to Mr. Ward’s 
relatives, we had £50 annually to pay Mr. Ran- 


—dall’s widow in England, to the end of her life, 


and a smaller sum. to the widows of the brethren 
De Bruyn and Peacock, in India. When beside 
the support of our families, we had between two 


and three hundred pounds to furnish for these 


widows annually from the product of our labour, 
before we could devote any thing to the college or 
{o missionary purposes, we could not but evidently 
see, that such an additional failure of income would 
take away all prospect of support for the widow of 
the brother thus removed. Dr. Carey himself was 
deeply affected at ths view. His regard for his 
afflicted relatives, together with his other calls, 
had nearly absorbed his tenths from year to year, 
as they became due. He one evening said, when 
we were consulting on the subject; ‘“ I have nothin 

left of my tenths worth mentioning ; and if I were 
removed, what would become of my widow and 
my relatives whom I now assist? In your affection 
and faithfulness I have the fullest confidence; but 
what can youdo? When my income fails, there 
will be nothing left to support the present widows, 
and meet the expenses of the cause now upon. us, 
but yours ; and what dependence can be placed on 
a school, in its nature so fluctuating? As for the 
printing office, now there are so many round us, 
we cannot look forward with certainty to its doing 
much beyond covering its own expenses. What 
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then must be done for our widows? It cannot be 
our duty to leave them utterly destitute; nor to 
leave on the surviving brother a weight which he 
cannot sustain. The missionary stations the public 
in England will support; but how can they be 
asked to support our widows?” We could not but 
feel the force of this; and we saw no way of 
meeting the ease, but that of increasing the tenths, 
or voling such a sum as a year's Meome, that each 
brother might make some provision for his destitute 
relatives, before death deprived us wholly of his 
income. We recollected that when in 1802, our 
brethren in England wrote to us, that “the frends 
of the undertaking weuld be sorry if our conscien- 
tious adherence to our engagement, should interfere 
with the duty of providing for our own houses,*” 
Fuller had suggested our setting aside a year’s 
income for that purpose, which we then disregarded, 
as the prospect of its being needed, appeared so 
distant. But after this disclosure of Dr. Carey’s 
feelings on the subject, tne veneration we felt for 
him would not permit us to hesitate respecting the 
step which ought to be taken, when he had so 
generously devoted his income to the cause for 
nearly twenty-live vears. We felt that his mind 
ought to be relieved from distress by this being done 
for him, if possible, without delay. We saw, 
however, that a year’s income would not meet his 
ease, and, therefore, voted him efghteen months’ 
imcome to be placed at his own disposal, that he 
might provide in any way he chose for his widow 
and relatives, independently of the future circum- 
stances of the union. Such was the low state of our 
funds, however, that we had not been able to pay 
him one third of that sum when T left India. 
We considered this course to be in perfect accord- 
ance with our original agreement made when we 
umted in 1800, which recognised the support of the 
widow as one of its leading principles, a principle 
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upon which we acted even at that time, as we then 
had to support the widow and family of our deceased 
brother Grant, and within eighteen months after- 
wards, those of the brethren Fountain and Brunsdon. 
The hortatory paragraph, added at the end of the 
‘form of agreement,” dated October, 1805, respect- 
ing the principles upon which we thought it our duty 
to i act, in the work of instructing the heathen, was of 
course not intended to rescind, or in any way alter, 
our original agreement of 1800. It was an exhor- 
tation ‘faithfully to observe it, particularly with 
reference to making common stock, and avoiding 
all private trade, that is, all trade or business, the 
proceeds of which were not brought into this com- 
mon stock; which principles have been sacredly 
observed to this time, by Dr. Carey and myself, 
and by my son also, though he never signed that 
form of agreement. I freely acknowledge that the 
language used in that exhortation, particularly the 
followi ing expression, “ Let us for ever shut out the 
idea of laying up a cowry for ourselves or our 
children,” would, if taken literally, have gone far 
towards rescinding our original agr ‘cement of 1800, 
by compelling us to abandon to others all care for 
our widows and fatherless children. But of ex- 
horting ourselves to this, we had not the least 
intention, although this has been asserted with the 
view of criminating us, On the contrary, we were 
then supporting a widow and two fatherless child- 
ren, and we some years after took on ourselves 
the support of the widow and four children of 
Mr. Biss, and the two orphans of Mr. Mardon, 
two of the brethren whose names‘stand below that 
hortatory paragraph, Indeed, that we did not take 
this expression in its strict and literal meaning at 
the time we imserted it, will appear from the fact, 
that all three of us had then a little personal 
property, between two and three hundred pounds 
probably, which was not considered as belonging 


to the common stock, either before or after that 


period. 


it 
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The assertion that we altered our plan and con- 
cealed the alteration, 1s rfectly groundless. 
Though we did not consider the regulation respect- 


ing the tenths, any real alteration, — nor think our- | 
selves bound to consult any one beyond ourselves 
had it been such; so far were we from concealing 


this from our brethren in England, that while we 

sent home only one copy of our original agreement, 

or of that in 1805, we sent home seven of that which 
contained the imagined alteration. That one copy 

of the agreement in 1805, we did not send home for | 
publication; and when ten thousand copies of it | 
were printed, it was done without our consent or 


LETTER VI. 


Eviracts relative to the Mission Premises at Serampore. — Obser- 
ralwns respecting thei. 


My Dear Sir. 


LET us now proceed to those extracts from this | 
letter which refer to the premises we had purchased 
with a view to the cause at Serampore. 


— We now come to your inquiries respecting 
the premises on which we live. They do not forin one estate: 
but are four different parcels of ground, which we purchased 
at as many diflerent times, and of four different owners. The 
lirst was purebased in February, 1800, for £750. These we 
paid for partly with the private property belonging to our- 


selves, (all of which was expended therein, ) partly with 
money we had of the Society's, and partly from a loan of 

£000 which we borrowed of a friend to enable us to put the ) 
premises into a state of repair, and repaid in about two vears 


from the product of our labour.— The second parcel we 
purchased in October, 1801, for £1,290, payment of which 
“tm was made at three different times: the first being the 
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heaviest, we borrowed for this purpose, among others, of 
our good old friend, Capt. Wickes, who lent us all he could 
spare from the profits of his voyage till he should return 
again to India. — The (Aird parcel we purchased in 1805, 
for the sum of £1,775, for which we paid as before at differ-- 
ent times, out of the product of our own labour. — The 


fourth,* we purchased in June, 1814, for £375, paying the 


money down from our own funds. ‘Thus you see that 
the premises were aclual/y purchased with money arising 
from our own labour; we had indeed to struggle nearly 
nine years with the debts we contracted in purchasing the 
three first parcels. We purchased them however with an 
express view to the mission at Serampore ; and to distin- 
guish them for ever from private property belonging evén to 
ourselves, we for the two first parcels openly declared our- 
selves Trustees for the Society in the Periodical Accounts. 
But we did this with the fall design of applying them to the 
mission at Serampore, that we might thereby carry into effect 
the great objects for which the Society itself was instituted, — 
and ‘not with the most distant view of placing them at the 
disposal of any Committee in England. 

" But what shall we say to the request made us 
to put into the hands of a meority of trustees in England the 
premises on which we reside? The spirit of this r request 
it is impossible not to perceive, and we have been kept from 
withdrawing at once to other premises where we could have 
conducted our business in perfect security, almost wholly by 
the view of the ruinous consequences of such a step to you 
and the cause at home. What, and are brethren who, w ithout 
the least intimation from their collea; gues in England, realized 
these premises by their own labour, and barring their own 
children from them, devoted them for ever to the mission at 
Serampore, unworthy of being intrusted with them. | Is it 
unsafe to leave premises of the cost of four thousand pounds, 
in the hands of persons intrusted by the public in India with 
a sum far exceeding that amount annually ?— To wave the 
injustice of it, w here could be the de licacy of anew Com- 
mittee’s saving to those who have for so many years fur- 
nished the greater part of the funds expended inthe mission; 
“It is no longer safe to intrust you with four thousand 
pounds’ worth of property ; give it up tous?” Or of com- 
pelling us to ask, why one depositary of funds is less worthy 
of trust than another ? Retlect, beloved brethren, on 
the dmport of this request. Are we then no longer worthy 
of being intrusted with property of the cost price of four 
thousand pounds? ‘Then the cause in India is completely 


* This was afterwards found not to be included with the ether three in the 
gister of the deeds. 
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ruimed, which depends so much on the disinterestedness ol 
the persons thus suspected. —- Think of its effect on the 
minds of others. Had vou admitted into your own bosoms 
co ungenerous a thought, why'des/rey ovr character in India 
by proclaiming to the publie here, who intrust us in’ our 
individual names with more of their liberality than they place 
at the disposal of any one Society in Indias * Yow may do as 
vou like: as for us, we are unwilling to trust them any longer 
with property of the cost price of four thousand pounds, 
though originated by themselves forthe mission in India.’ 

But why this ? Is itfor the sake of our 
families, think vou, that we are thus to reeall our own gift to 
the Redeemer’s cause ? How then came we wholly to neglect 
them to this moment, when in our own labour we so amply 
POSSESS the means of por viding for them ? And it we are DOW 
so degenerated, why alter negleeting them wholly for so 
many vears, did we content ourselves with setting apart a 
fenthot our labour as a present supply for destitute relatives, 
and a future provision for our widows and orphans ? At 


forty-eight, the age ot the voungest ot us, are we certain we 


shall live to see this produce enough for one of our orphans ? 
Why then did we not set apart hall for a certain time, or de- 
vote the whole of our labour to this object for Zero years, after 
having neglected them the preceding eighteen?) blow cAd/d- 
ish, ws well as unkind! It we wish to secure premises for 
our own children, why not with fen months’ product of our 
labour, a sum fully sufficient, purchase other premises which 


care for sale around us: and retiring to them, serve God and 


his cause there while we live, and leave our children to pur- 
sue the same course on them as /heir own after our death ? 
Can we not devote our labour in whatever way duty may eall ? 
and is not our duty to *‘eare for our own” children, as well 
as for the cause of God ? 

* And can this request arise from a wish to secure us 
completely within your own power, while vou deem us trust- 
worthy? Ah! beloved brethren, what have we done to de- 
serve this? Have we ever coveted power over your funds, 
or your missionaries, when we might have held it with the 
full approbation of your excellent predecessors 2. Have we 
not laboured, agreeably to the spirit of the gospel, to secure 
independence fo every litthe chureh—to every station —to 
every individual brother? Do you know what you ask when vou 
desire us to suspend Our possession of these premises on the 
will of a majority of ‘Trustees in England. Deo you forget 
that we are occupants? and that the moment we comply with 
your request, we put an end to our own peace? But would 
wisdom — would regard for planting the Gospel in India, in 
which we are interested beyond almost any men on earth, 
warrant our suspending, we do not say the support of our 
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families, but the condueting of those callings on which 
depends so much of the support of the mission in India, on 
the will of persons in England? With such an amazing 
weight of labour and care upon us, we could not think of 
living in such a state of cruel uncertainty respecting our very 
dwellings. We cannot with our pressure, add thereto the 
distress of a precarious dwelling. We may contract debts, 
we may make engagements for the cause of God — and the 
next ship that arrives may put it completely out of our power 
to fulfil them, by bringing an order from the ‘Trustees, either 
to receive condjutors with whom we can never unite, or, 
leaving them the premises, to go with our families and seek 
a place where we may, whereon to begin anew in life when 
ready to drop into the grave. ‘This may not be the case if 
we constantly please the new Committee; but who can be 
certain of this? What have we already done to displease 
them ? 

5 — But must we be reduced to the eruel alterna- 
tive of living in this state of dependence; or of loading the 
Society and the denomination with infamy that might sink it 
for ever in India-——in Americ ay that land of liberty — in 
Scotland, vea, even in England ‘itself, by removing from 
premises realized for the mission in India by ourselves ? 
Why should we? Can it be righ/ for you, chosen by those 
who contribute the smaller part ‘of the funds, to demand from 
Trustees contributing the greater part, the surrender of 
property never originated by you or vour constituents, — 
and never even ivfentionally placed at your disposal ¢ ? pro- 
perty originated by these Trustees, with the express view of 
its being devoted to the mission at Serampore, and with that 
view burred for ever from their godless children?  “ Their 
godless children ;” for neither religion nor reason requires it 
to be barred from those who desire to walk in the same steps 
with their parents in supporting the mission we the cause of 
God in Indie. Can you desire us to bear false witness 
against ourselves, by deelaring to the worl that we judge 
ourselves no longer worthy of ‘being intrusted with property 
of the cost price of four thousand pounds? Would Fuller, 
and Sutcliffy and Ryland have acted thus towards us? 
Would a multitude of others, on whose names we dwell 


with inexpressible affection ? ‘Surely not: before they could 


have done this, they must have ceased to love, for the truth’s 
sake, men so long dear to them. Be assured, brethren, we 
shall never do this ; premises that we originated wholly with 
a view to the mission at Serampore, we shall never by any 
deed of trust place at the disposal of any Committee in 
England, nor sulfer any one on earth beside ourselves to 
interfere with in the least degree. se 
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—— It was wholly with a view to propagating the 
Gospel in India that we purchased the premises and at- 
tached them for ever to the mission at Serampore. Donors 
must be the best interpreters of their own intentions : now, 
respecting the greater part of them, those last purchased, 
we have never yet publicly declared our minds, and in con- 
necting the name of the Society with the rest, nothing was 
farther from our expectation than that any Committee would 
ever attempt to claim them; we confess indeed that nothing 
appears to us more ungenerous, That they were never 
actually placed at the disposal of any Committee sufliciently 
appears from our being asked to do it now: and alter care- 
fully weighing the tenor, the propriety, the consequences of 
the request, we feel it our duty expressly to declare our — 
ideas respecting (he whole of the premises, to which before 
we never felt ourselves called. * We consider the whole 
‘of those premises as originated solely with a view to the 
mission at Serampore, for the sake of propagating the Gos- 
pel in India; and for applying them to this’ object, (to 
secure Which the Society itself was formed,) we consider 
‘ourselves ‘Trustees. Further, as 7rus/ees who have origi- 
‘nated them, we consider ourselves as having an absolute 
and exclusive right to apply them to this part of the mis- 
sion in anv way we preter; and to appoint those who shall 
alterwards reside on them, conveying to them as our suc- 
eessors the same power we possess ourselves, the right of 
choosing their coadjutors and successors, with a view to the 
propagation of the Gospel in India, completely and entirely 
excluding the interference of any other person either in Eu- 
rope or India.” Such then are our decided intentions relative 
to the premises at Serampore, as pertaining to the mission in 
India. In thus ¢hoosing successors we shall contine our- 
selves to no country, but from those sent out by you, from 
India, or America, or Scotland, or England, select such as 
shall appear to possess a kindred spirit with ourselves, with 
no other restriction than that they love the mission to the 
heathen, and be of the same faith and order with ourselves. 
To these ideas we beg vou will give the utmost publicity. 

o_ Nor, beloved brethren, ean we believe, what- 
ever they were before, that even your ideas will be greatly 
diflerent from these, when you have thoroughly considered 
this declaration and all its probable consequences to us and 
to the whole mission in India. 
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| Fear not that these premises 
will ever become the private property of anv one of us. We 
have already rendered them unalienable from the Serampore 
mission; and if what we have done will not fully effect this, 
we will execute a new deed for this purpose. For these 
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premises indeed to be sliehated from the great object of 
propagating the ¢ spel in India, and to become the private 
property of any one of our families, we should esteem one 
of the greatest misfortunes of our lives. But we cannot 
suffer them to become a chain about our necks to hold us 
in bondage to any man on earth. Beloved brethren, we 
must be FREE in our funds, our dwellings, our choice of 
coadjutors ; we were free-born: grant us this boon, if it be 
a boon; let us be only the servants of God. 

25 It is love that unites. What but the strongest 
love has made us continually enter into your cares while 
we have been scarcely able to bear up under the weight of 
our own? What but this has made us labour to collect for 
you from our Asiatic as well as European brethren every 
degree of intelligence ? to set the cause before the public 
in England in the clearest and strongest light? to care for 
the faithful and wise expenditure of your funds? —and to 
help you to the utmost in every way we have been able? 
And shall we love you less when we cease to fear you? 
It is impossible ; fear hath torment, and tends to destroy 
love. In every thing that can advance the cause of God 
in India we are with you as brethren and fellow-helpers, 
even to live und to die with you, though not in any other cha- 
racter even for an hour, Nor can any thing interrupt our 
most cordial and effectual co-operation, — but your refusing | 

our co-operation unless we will become your dependents 
and vassals: but of thus sinning against all the laws of 
equity and love, we are sure you are incapable, now things 
are fully laid before you. 

ss We mourn, beloved brethren, that such a 
letter as this should have been requisite, and have written 
with feelings of grief and anguish never before expe- 
rienced. We cannot forget how we have laboured for you in 
every way, sinking our own names entirely that the advan- 
tage might accrue to you. Have we committed an offence 
in thus abasing ourselves that ve might be exalted, that 
we should receive such a recompence ? We intreat? you, 
beloved brethren, for love’s sake to lay aside this iti for 
ever. The attempt repeated may destroy that love Which 
has so long existed between us; while the solid rock does 
not more firmly resist the wave than we shall resist pvery 
attempt at interference with our funds, our union, ard the 
premises originated by us for the mission at Serampore. 

* Finally, beloved brethren, welive for the sake of planting 
the Gospel in India. The work is dearer to us that life, 
and never to be abandoned but with life itself. In your en- 
deavours to promote this object, you may be certain of 
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finding us for ever with you to the utmest extent of our 
power, as may every friend of God and man, by whatever 
name or denomination he be known. 


In these extracts, my dear Sir, you will have 
found my brethren repeatedly declarmg,’ that these 
premises were purchased wholly by ourselves. This 
they declared from that knowledge of the real fact, 
of which they could not divest themselves. They 
knew that from whatever funds destined to other 
uses, the identical sums might have been taken, 
which were paid down for any part of these pre- 
mises, these sums were afterwards furmished for 
those objects from our own income, as they were 
gradually needed; and that the whole of the 
purchase money was, therefore, actually furnished 
from the product of our own labour. While we 
always regarded the funds sent us by our brethren 
from England, as sacred to the object for which 
they were specifically intended, our own were 


originated with the immediate view of supplying 
3 | our own wants of every kind, and of course with 
i ch the view of providing a habitation for ourselves, as 


well as food and clothing. “That our funds were 
more than suflicient for this, even in the first five 
years, Will appear from the fact, that of the £13,000 
expended in the mission, the translations, &c. Ke. 


during that period, only £5,741 had been received 
from Ingland, either in.money or goods, of which 


£2,561 will be found to have been for translations, 
on examining the Pericdical Accounts. If the sum 
paid for the premises purchased in that period, 
£2,040, be therefore deducted from the sum of 
£7,259 furnished by us in that time, there will be 


found £5,219 still remaining, as what we had 
realized for our own support and the promotion of 
the cause in various ways. If we extend our view 


to the whole of the period included in this letter, 
that from 1800 to 1815, we shall find the case to be 
the same. In this time, the Society had |sent out 
for missionary purposes, about twenty-one thousand 
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unds ; and several thousand pounds more than 
that sum had been applied during that period, to the 
support and the various expenses of the European 
missionary brethren. ‘The funds we were enabled 


to originate in that time, however, amounted to 


more than double the sum sent out by the Society 
for missionary purposes. The price paid for the 
whole of these premises, £3,775, was, therefore, 
not a tenth part of the funds furnished by us, during 
this period. Were we to consider them ng pur- 
chased conjointly by the funds sent from England 
for missionary purposes and our own, still thie pro- 
ortion taken from the Society’s funds, wogld be 
boa than a third of their cost price. But whe their 
funds sent during this period were not equakto the 
wants of their own missionaries, had any thing been 
taken from them to purchase these premises, we 
must have added that sum to their funds from 
our own, in order to render this practicable. iW hen 
my brethren, therefore, knew all this, if was 
impossible for them to think otherwise than that we 
had purchased these premises with our own funds. 
Relative to our having given, the right of pypperty | 
in these premises to the Society, it has been asgerted, 
that we could not thus be “ donors,” because 4ve did 
not first have deeds made out in our own james 
as proprietors, and then give the premises to the 
Society by a second deed, instead of declaring our- 
selves Trustees for the Society in the firs} deed 
made. But this did not alter the real state of 
things. Did we not, before purchasing ¢them, 
know whose money must actually pay for them? 
And did we deem the expense and the ostentatious 
parade of a second deed, at all necessary? Fjut did 
we not make up our minds respecting the réght of 
property and the trusteeship, before we made the 
purchase? Certainly we did. When I puréhased 
thosé premises in May, 1805, in behalf of the 
Society, it was in consequence of all three’ of us 
having previously decided on my purchasing them 
in this form, as well as on our paying the purchase 
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money. But since we paid for them with our own 
funds, were we less really the donors of them, 
because we did not choose to make an ostentatious 
display of it, by being at the expeuse of another 
deed? We certainly were not. — Further, though 
in the deed for these premises purchased in May, 
1805, we united our six brethren with us in the 
trusteeship, we were, in 1817, the only surviving 
trustees in the other two deeds. And when we 
knew that the funds ‘originated by us three alone, 
had paid for them, and that four of the other 
brethren had not then been with us three months, we 
could not say that ¢hey had paid for-them, without 
grossly violating the truth, Hence, we three were 
the only trustees who could be mentioned, as having 
purchased and paid for these premises. 

You will also, my dear Sir, have found my _ bre- 
thren testifying in these extracts, that we purchased 
these premises ** with an express view to the mission 
at Serampore.” This was in itself so evident at the 
time they were purchased, that it could not be 
mistaken; for when the two first of these houses 
were purchased, there was no other station formed 
in the mission, and none beside Cutwa when the 
last of them was purchased. When we declared 
ourselves trustees for them, therefore, we did not at 
all think of particularly specifying that they were 
itended for the mission at Serampore, for we had 
no thought of the mission as in any other place. 
But when we were requested to place the trusteeship 
we had reserved to ourselves, in the hands of so 
large a majority of trustees in England, our atten- 
ion was cailed particularly to the subject, and we 
felt it our duty to declare fully our design in pur- 
chasing them, and the special object for which the 
were originally intended, the propagation of the 
gospel through the mission at Serampore. This we 
did by the * explanatory declaration,’ given at 
large in the “‘ Brief Memoir,” which declared these 
premises to be for ever attached to the mission at 
Serumpore, and held by us and those whom we. 
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shall hereafter associate with ourselves as trugtees, 
in trust for propagating the gospel in India, agree- 
— to the original design and institution of the 
tist Missionary Society. It also declared our 
child dren to be cut off from all right in: Ahese 
premises, or to the administration of them unless 
appointed thereto as trustees. You will alsoj have 
found my brethren testifying, that as trustees who 
had originated these premises, we oliiideral our- 
selves as having an absolute and exclusive right 
thus to apply them to the mission at Serampore. 

It was as ¢rustees that we held these pregnises, 
however. The right of property in them we gave 
up for ever; and we consider it as alienated in 
from ourselves and our families, In 

olding them in trust for propagating the gospel 
agreeably to the original design and institution 
of the Society, we considered ourselves as still in 
- some way holding them in trust for the Society. 
We knew that the right of property was not in us, 
as trustees can never be proprictors ; and we, there- 
fore, took an opportunity of declaring in’ our 
statement of January 20, 1820, that we considered 

it to be vested in the Society, while the trusteeshi 

and administration of the premises remained with 
us. We repeated the) same declaration in our 
resolutions of July 14, 1820, which you will find in 
page 33 of the Society’ s last Annual Report. In 
these, sent home in reply to the Committee's 

resolutions of December 31, 1819, in which they 
had disclaimed all intention to interfere with the 
management of these premises, we again recognised 
the Society’s right of property in them, and declared 
that we considered it as fully secured by the present, 
that is, the original deeds ; — and further, that we 
regarded these reciprocal declarations, on our part 
respecting the Society’s right of property, and on 
the part of the Committee, respecting the Serampore 
bredivin’s right of occupation and management, 
thus solemnly made in the face of the christian 
public, as far more binding both on us and the 
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Committee, than any legal deed or bond whatever. 
‘This declaration, which was signed by Dr. Carey, 
myself, and my son, (Mr. Ward being then in 
England), we regarded as decisive respecting our 
views, both of the right of property, and the trus- 
teeship of these premises. aay 

Our intention respecting these premises, has never 
undergone any change; it has always been that of 
devoting them to the cause of God as connected 
with the Serampore mission. We were almost 
wholly ignorant of legal forms, and we derived but 
little aid from our Danish lawyer, as he was imper- 
fectly acquainted with English; hence, there is a 
want of precision observable in the “ explanatory 
declaration,” as that part of it in which the word 
‘ property”’ is inserted, is liable to be so construed 
as to convey a meaning foreign to our intention 
relative to the right of property remaining ultimately 
in the Society. But the grand design we have 
always had in view is evident; we have alienated all 
right in them from ourselves and our families for 
ever, and have devoted them in perpetuity to the 
cause of God. 

The Committee have now separated from them- 
selves, and left upon us that part of the mission for 
which these premises were originated ; and what- 
ever of net rent or product may arise from them, 
belongs most righteously to this part of the mission, 
toward the support of which, in fact, it will avail but 
little, when the expense of repairs and of preserving 
them from the river, is deducted. Notwithstanding 
this separation, it is not our intention to make any 
alteration in the tenure of these premises. The 
right of property in them we never desire. But it is 
now rendered more than ever necessary that the 
administration of them should be so securely held 
by us, as to enable us to go on without interruption 
In promoting the cause of God. It would be highly 
improper in me, as an individual, to take upon 
‘mySelf’ the! responsibility of making any new. ar- 
the trusteeship of these 
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premises; but it is omy settled, determination, when 
return, to propose to my. we 
select and associate witli’ ourselves additional .trus- 
tees, some of whom shall be in Britain, with, the 
view of perpetually securing the application ofthe 
net rent or proceeds of these premises, by whom- 
soever they may be occupied, to the objees)for 
_ which they were originally intended, and to which 
they have been always devoted, the propagation. of 
the gospel through the Serampore mission. 1, will 
only add, that it is the determination. of all the 
members of my own family, never to occupy any 
part of them, but either as devoting themselves, to 
the cause of God, or as tenants paying the just 


rent to the trustees, as if they belonged to any 


private individual. 


LETTER VII. 


Report of the Society. — Extract of a letter from Dr. Carey leer 


it, (Note) — Brief notice of various misrepresentations and \slan- 
derous reports, 


My Dear Sir, 


I SHOULD here proceed to give the letter of De- 
cember, 1821, sent by my brethren to the Com- 
mittee in reply to their full explanatory, letter, 
since it relates to the same subjects as the prece 
extracts and observations ; but. the remonstrances of 
my friends against further delay, induce me, to 
publish what is thus far prepared, and to, reserve 
that letter for the concluding and, smaller portion. 
publishing it in this manuer, renders. it proper 
for me to notice here certain, misre ere te 
slanderous reports L had intended to, de 
end of the whole; although, this.will,, 19 ‘some 
degree, interfere with the contionlla of the subject. 
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Before I proceed, let me slightly advert to the So- 
ciety’s abstract of the state of the case between us, 


given in their Report. 

It has been said that I inserted this in the “ Briet \ 
Memoir,” because it was so impartial. Such most | 
certainly was not my opinion of it. I abstained 


as much as possible from animadversion upon it, 
because | wished to avoid whatever might tend 
to strife. We had been declared two distinct mis- 
sionary bodies in the same denomination, and | | 
thonght it became us to cherish a christian spirit | 
towards each other. I knew that a diflerent spirit 
had already been shewn in various ways respecting 
us; but such a course | did not think it my duty to 
pursue. ‘To suppress every feeling which would not 
tend to peace, would, I thought, be most pleasing 
to Him, to whose blessing we had both been 
commended, | 
The Committee knew that their abstract of the 
ease between us, was the only thing at that time 
before the public on the subject ; and that whatever 
idea of us it mght convey, would be likely to 
obtain full fpossession of the public mind. Now, 
when we had furnished by our own exertions a sum 
greater than that which the Society had sent to 
India for missionary purposes, and had sent home all | 
done by it to be published by the Committee, as if 7 
it had been done by the funds raised by themselves, | 
adding our gratuitous labours as if we had each 
received from them a salary ; would not impartiality 
have required this to be in some way hinted ? 
Surely it might have suggested to them some such 
feeling as this; ** These brethren have deserved well 
of the Society. They have promoted the cause in 
India to the utmost of their power, and have sent 
home all that they have thus done, to be published 
with a wiew to the Society’s funds. If we have 
now declared them distinet from us, let us say 
nothing which may in any way tend to injure them 
in their application to the public for aid.” | 
But among other things which I might mention, 
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the Committee’s giving the question respecting the 
premises, such prominence in their abstract of the 
case, must tend thus to injure us, as it would 
naturally lead the public to think, that some refusal 
of mine at that meeting to accede to their will 
respecting them, had materially contributed to the 
dissolution of our connexion. Yet I was not called 
upon at that meeting to accept or decline any pro- 
position respecting them. As has been already 
shewn, the dissolution of our connexion was made 
to turn on a subject of quite another nature.. Nay, 
the minutes of the Committee after the discussion 
respecting them at the meeting held in the preceding 
August, describe the result as tending ‘‘ to unite 
the brethren at Serampore and in this country 
more closely in love and affectionate confidence 
than has been the case for some years past.”** Was 
it right then, after such a declaration, to introduce 
the subject into their abstract of the case between us, 
in a way tending to injure confidence in us, when we 
were left wholly on the public for aid in our mis- 
sionary operations? When the subject wasintroduced, 
did not impartiality require them at least to hint, 
that we had always faithfully applied these premises 
to the object for which we had originally intended 
them, and that even since the question respecting 
them had been agitated, we had applied to the cause 
from the product of our labour, a sum equal to at 
least three or four times their cost price ? 

The Report contains a circumstance of another 
kind which [ must briefly mention. When, by 
declaring us distinct from themselves, the Committee 
had withdrawn from us all further aid of a mis- 
sionary nature, and we had of course no hope of aid 
left us but from an application to the public, justice 
required that the Committee should not include in 
their application to the public, that which is not 
done by their funds, but through funds entrusted to 
us. Yetin page 19 of their Report, the Benevolent 


* See the Annual Report fur 1827, puge $4.05)» 
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Institution is introduced and enlarged upon, as if it 
were actually under their direction, and supported 
by their funds. But this has never been the case. 
This institution was originated by us, and has 
always been supported by funds confided to us as 
managers of the Institution by the public im India, 
This is fully testified by documents which the Com- 
mittee have in their possession, We have ever 
held ourselves responsible for the salaries of the 
teachers, and when its funds have fallen short, have 
advanced them from our own, till we could be 
repaid by the public in India. The sum thus ad- 
vanced before I left Serampore, having exceeded 
a thousand pounds, my colleagues felt it so heavily, 
that they applied to the Government for aid, 
which was generously granted then in behalf of 
the Institution. This fact is mentioned in the 
Report ; but no hint is given that the aid was 
granted to them. For these ten years we have paid 
Mr. and Mrs. Penney, as the master and mistress of 
the school, 300 rupees monthly, or the annual vail 
of £360; nor has the Committee advanced a shil- 
ling toward his support since they sent him out. 
Where then is the justice of their including in their 
Report an institution they have neither directed nor 
supported, after having dissolved their connexion 
with those brethren who originated it, and to whom 
its funds have been always confided 2% | 

Notwithstanding this Institution was established 
by us, our declaring this in the ** Brief Memoir,” is 
one of the things alleged against us in a review of 
our application to the public for aid, how justly, I 
leave you to judge.— As to Mr. Randall, we 
constantly employed and paid him as our paper 


° After this was written, I received a letter from Dr. Carey, dated Novereber 
W5th, in which be thas refers to the Society's Report which he had just seeo, — 
* The Report in same respects is not true, especially about its not being known 
whether the promises were bought with our funds, or oars and theirs united. © It 
was AeLOr conceaded that we borrowed the money, and were responsible for it.” 
He further termes their introducing the Benevolent Institution into their Report, 

Very ismgentoms. He proceeds to say; ' The answers to the queries in the 
Particular Baptist Magaziwe for June, are tbe most evasive ones | ever read, and 
supremely contemptible. A few such attempts will be enough to ruin their cause.’’ 
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maker. Although the Society paid the expense of 
his passage, they did not support him a single day 
after his arrival, Indeed we have for these seven 
years past allowed his widow in England £50 
annually, in consequence of the agreement we made 
with him. 

The other things urged against us either by dirg 
assertion or Implication, are equally groundless, 2A 
charge of incorrectness has been insinuated agaihst 
my assertion, that when we left England in 1797, our 
brethren there gave us a writing, in which they spid 
that they could not engage to send us more than 
£360 annually, for the support of the six brethren 
and their families; but this will be found testifed 
by my colleagues in their letter of December, 1821. 

That we in 1810 separated the Society’s funds 
from our own, has been questioned in the same 
manner. ‘T'o this, however, my colleagues allude 
in a note attached to their letter of 1817, which 
will be found at the foot of page 70. They testify 
it also in their letter of 1821; and it will have 
been seen so fully mentioned in the preceding letters, 
as to render any thing further on this subject quite 
unnecessary, 

It has been said, that our union itself is altogether 
an evil thing, To this I shall not attempt to reply. 
It was formed with, the purest motives; and of its 
effects on the cause of God in India, I leave those 
to judge who have impartially observed them from 
the beginning. I will only remark, that nothing 
can be more unjust than the assertion, that the 
power with which we were intrusted we exercised 
in such a manner as “to weary the spirits and 
paralyse the zeal of other missionaries.” Our con- 
duct from the beginning has been of a re 
opposite character. And that we have had no wis 
to exercise power over our brethren in any degree, 
is evident from our having declared them, in 1810, 
to be perfectly independent of us at every station, 
-and dependent alone on the Society which supported 
them; and also from our having requested the 
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Society, in 1815, to relieve us from exercising even 
that shadow of power over them, which might 
seem connected with their salaries gomg through 


our hands, by placing their funds in a house of. 


agency, at Calcutta. As far as we have had 
opportunity, we have sought to cultivate a friendly 
disposition towards every individual. 

Ablulive to Mr. Lawson’s reducing the types, we 
mentioned that as A’s act, and not as ours. The 
saving occasioned thereby of ‘ some thousands” of 
rupees, be it observed, not of pounds sterling, was 
a saving, not to ws, but to the pudlic; in printing 
the scriptures, we did not of course charge the 
public for the paper which was saved by the use of 
smaller types. The story of my answering him 
unkindly, is quite unfounded. An unkind word 
never passed in conversation between us. I never 
addressed him as A/r. but as brother Lawson ; and 
the incident related could not have happened. The 
‘* addition to his allowance” on account of an antici- 
pated increase in his family, was by our rules a matter 
of right, and not of favour; had I therefore told 
him that it would be granted only as matter of favour, 
I must have acted contrary to what he, as well as 
ws fea knew to be our established and invariabl 
rules. 

It has been asserted, that Serampore College is 
an institution quite unnecessary ; and that at any 
rate, it is far too soon to think of any thing of this 
kind for India, On this subject the opinion of those 
who have resided so many years in the country, 
must be allowed some weight; and the encou- 
ragement it has experienced from good men in 
India, of all denominations, must be allowed to be 
evidence of their opinion. When there are scarcely 
less then a thousand individuals in the christian 
families belonging to the denomination throughout 
the country, it is not likely that it will be ve 
long before these and the new converts whom God 
may be pleased to give, will furnish a sufficient 
number of students for gratuitous instruction; at 
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least this is likely to be the case before its “ fine 
Corinthian pillars fall iato decay,” of which order, 
however, it does not happen to have one int the 
whole building. ; 
Relative to its nature and utility, I need’ add 
nothing to what has been said respecting it in the 
‘* Brief Memoir.” Though denominated a College, 
it is quite unlike every institution bearing ‘that 
name in Europe; every thing is gratuitous, except 
the labour of its native teachers and its two professors ; 
and the salaries of these are merely suflicient to 
support their families. ‘That some of those'studying 
in the college are young, is a real advantage; 
native youth are much more precocious than those 
in Europe, and one of twelve or thirteen will gene- 
rally receive ideas as readily as an English youth 
of fourteen or fifteen; and since their stay is not 
limited to four years, their thus early imbibing a 
knowledge of the sacred scriptures, must be highly 
advantageous in a land filled with heathen darkness. 


There are in general students of every intermediate’ 


age there, however, up to that of twenty-five years. 
Among other things industriously propagated 


respecting this institution, it has been asserted, that 


the Liturgy of the Church of England, or portions 
of it, are constantly read there. ‘This is mere 
fabrication. Some time before leaving Serampore, 
I drew up a selection from the Old Testament to be 
read there in the morning, which contained all the 
predictions relative to the coming of the Messiah ; 
and to this was added the whole of the book of 
Psalms ; but nothing in the form of prayers, unless 
these be such, is read there. | | 

I have never been anxious to disprove any charge 
“ that this college with its endowed tutorships was a 
measure aiming at the aggrandisement and mterest 
of my own fainily,”” because I always thought it too 
absurd to gain a moment’s credit. “ The charge’’ 
is totally unfounded. All that my son and myself 
have ever gained by endeavouring to establish and 
promote this institution, has been care and labour, 
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and an ill name. which no one must wy pea to avoid 
who attempts to do good in his day anc eeneralion. 
But we have always determined that our tamily 
shall never receive a shilling for any labour they 
may perform in that institution, cither as tutors or 
professors, or as filling any other office there. It 
any one of my sons, therefore, should fill one of 
‘these vacant chairs,” which at present, however, 
do not exist, he must do it gratuitously, as we have 
ever done in all we have attempted for the cause of 
God. The assertion that ‘* Mr. John Marshman ts 
endeavouring to get a younger brother into one ot 
them,”’ is wholly talse ; and so far have I been trom 
acknowledging that my son now in England is in- 
tended for any office of emolument in that  imsti- 
tution, that L have constantly declared the reverse, 
and that whatever aid he may give it, shall be wholly 
eratuitous. And the same declaration he himself 
has repeatedly made. Nothing in fact can be more 
completely untounded, than that either in the college 
or the mission we have had any interested view 
whatever. ‘There must be some monstrous  per- 
versity of ideas in supposing that our devoting 
ourselves entirely to the pecuniary support of the 
cause, must have been done with this view of gain. 
How different the real state of the case is from any 
thing of this kind, will appear when I come to shew 
the small portion of property possessed by us col- 
lectively or individually. 

It has been insinuated that we have excluded Dr. 
Carey’s two sons ‘from the college and its endowed 
tutorships,”” while my own * have been preterred to 
these responsible and honorable situations.’ Now 
this is totally unfounded. No one of my sons is in 
the college either as a tutor or professor. And 
neither Dr. Carey nor myself chose that any one of 
our sons should derive any profit from it in any way. 
When two protessors were needed who must receive 
salaries, we thought it far better on every account 
that they should be obtained from Europe. My 
eldest son, as has been shewn, has devoted himself 
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to the pecuniary support of the cause; and both be 
and I should have rejoiced, had any one of Dr. 
Carey's sons chosen precisely the same course. But 
this must be imatter of free choice; and while it 
would be wrong to blame any one who did not feel 
his mind disposed to prefer this course with all its 
dithculties, if is unjust to impute this as matter 
of blame to us. 

Among other slanders it has been industriously 
circulated, that I have advanced four or five thou- 
sand pounds to purchase a law business in Calcutta 
for my second son, which I must of course have 
taken out of our common stock, as I never engaged 
many private trade. This slander, a brief relation 
of circumstances will at once disprove. When this 
young man was in his eighteenth year, he earnestly 
entreated me to place him in some calling or other, 
which might enable him to obtain a living indepen- 
dently of Scrampore, saying to me expressly, *f Do 
not let it ever be said that I am a burden to the 
mission.”’ Of this indeed the calumnies circulated 
respecting us have given both my children and Dr. 
Carey’s, a dread almost amounting to horror. A 
friend who was an eminent attorney in Calcutta, 
having offered to take him gratis, I placed him 
with him for three years, within which period his 
master died. His son, who succeeded him in the 
business, persuaded mine, about eighteen months 
after the three years had expired, to ente into 
partnership with him, upon a stipulation that for. 
the advantages he might reap from so advantageous 
a connexion, he should pay him, by instalments out 
of the profits of the business, 35,000 rupees or 
£3,500. Upon this stipulation no money was 
advanced — and none was ever paid, the e1gage- 
ment itself being cancelled some time after? His 
partner declaring that his health would not permit 
him to remain in India, offered to give up his 
business wholly to him for the sum of 20,000 rupees 
or £2,000. This sum I did not possess ; but could 
I have called such a sum my own, he woud not 
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have permitted me to advance it to him; for I have 
seldom known a young man more unwilling to receive 
any thing froma father. He rather chose to borrow 
from other friends. A sum, however, to the amount 
of £500, I did think it my duty to advance to 


him, as I saw that he stood in need of it; but this 


was only done as a loan. This was advanced out 


of my tenths. The degree of success which has 


attended, or which may hereafter attend his endea- 
vours, I must leave to that gracious God, whom 
have full reason to believe. he, as well as his 
eldest brother, desires constantly to serve. Perhaps 
some may condemn me for advancing to him the 
sum I did, even as a loan; but in these circum- 
tances, if Thad not, L should have thought myself 
void of natural atlection. 

| find that, among other things, I have been 
charged with having used the Society’s name im 
collecting for the Serampore stations. This, how- 
ever, L never did. In September last, having 
occasion to pass through Stockton-upon-Tees, a 
friend previously wrote to Mr. L. the minister 
there, mentioning that 1 could spend the sabbath 
with them, and should be glad if a collection could 
be made in aid of the Serampore stations, ‘To this 
he agreed, and printed a bill to give notice of such 
collection, of which I have not a copy, and cannot 
recollect precisely how it was worded ; but at the 
head of it he had inadvertently placed “ Baptist 
Missionary Society.”’ Of this | was perfectly ignorant 
until T saw the bills on my arrival on the Saturday, 
too late for any alteration to be made, as they had 
been given out. In these circumstances I declined 
making any collection in aid of the Serampore 
stations, and collected for the translations, as I had 
done while connected with the Society ; and of the 
collection being intended for this object I informed 
the congregation before it was made, 

That those who conduct, while they assist in 
supporting missionary operations, cannot but be 
responsible” to the for whatever sums may 
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be intrusted to them, must be evident in the very 
nature of things. if they wish to obtain aid in 
furtherance of those operations, this can only be 
done by their conducting them in such a manner as 
to secure public approbation. Since aid cannot be 
expected to be permanent in any other way, the 
must necessarily hold themselves responsible to the 
public for the due application of all they receive, 
and feel it both their duty and their interest to give 
a faithful account of the manner in which it miaty be 
applied. 

Relative to our common fund, its state may 
be easily seen from the circumstances mentioned 
page 76, respecting the state of our affairs. At 
this distance from home I cannot speak with 
precision respecting it; but, as already stated in 
the Brief Memoir, my belicf is, that exclusively of 
the implements for conducting business, the sum 
which would remain, were every just claim upon 
us satisfied, would by ne means constitute a capital 
sufficient to furnish by way of interest the sum 
requisite for the support of the widows and 


relatives of our deceased missionary brethren ; that 
is, from £200 to £240 annually. i 


~ 


The prospect of bringing the latter part through the press 
more speedily than was appre *hended, has induc ed me to 
wait for it instead of publishing this part separately; still it 
appeared advisable, for the subject of this letter to retain 
its present place. ; 
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LETTER 


Brief sketch of things from 1817 to 1821. — Explanatory Leticr from 
the Committee. 


My Dear Sir, 


YOU have already seen the testimony of my col- 
leagues in their letter of September, 1817, on the 
subjects under consideration, and their declaration 
respecting their future conduct, As this was m- 
tended to be final, they determined not to prolong 
discussion on the subject. — The present letter will 
contain a very brief view of things to the end of 
together with the Comimittee’s explanatory 
letter.’ 

We received no letter from the Committee prior 
to Mr. Ward’s embarking for England in December, 
Isis. In the latter end of January, 1819, we 
received one trom the Committee, met in London, 
dated June26, ISIS, and within a few days, another, 
enclosing the Resolutions agreed to at a meeting of 
the general Committee held at Birmingham, August 
19 and 20, together with a copy of a circular letter 
addressed to the friends of the mission at home. 
The Resolutions and the circular letter having been 
given in the Bricf Memoir, it is needless to repeat 
them here. |The letter from the Committee met in 
London in June, disclaimed all idea of domination; 
but it in reality maintained such a right of the 
Society, not to the premises only, but to all the pro- 
perty they contained, that is, to every thing we had 
originated by our labour uptothat hour, as excluded 
all proper right. of our own. The ground urged 
Was, not that we had ever made any such surrender, 
but merely, that we were “ part of the Society.” 
Yet no other part of the Society was placed in this 
state; all its other members retained their rights as 
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men. But we could easily perceive that the soll 
of our labour was by this doctrine presumed to 
‘belong to the Society the moment it was originated, 
as if our very persons were the Society's property. 
Thus the claim we had supposed to be implied m 
our being requested to undertake the support of the 
native brethren “in behalf of the Society,” was in 
this letter really avowed, and the apprehensions we 
had expressed respecting this were fully justified. 
When this claim pervaded the letter, the affee- 
tiouate language, in which these ideas were conveyed, 
could not prevent our understanding their real 
meaning ; and having sent to the Committee our 
solemn declaration, ‘that we had never made or 
intended to make any such surrender of ourselves. 
to any man, we declined further discussion on the 
subject. 

The Resolutions of the general Committee which 
met at Birmingham in August, ISIS, appeared to 
breathe somewhat of a diflerent spirit. In their third 
resolution it was said, ‘* We cannot object to. our 
brethren’s exclusive management of the proceeds 
of their labour in the cause of God.’”’ And in the 
circular letter it was added, “ in the management 
of their own funds, our brethren act of course 
distinctly from the Society, although eflectyally 
co-operating with us in every thing that can ad- 
vance the cause of the Redeeimer in India.”’ These 
expressions of the general Committee encouraged 
us to hope, that our state and circumstances w Guld 
be ultimately regarded in a just and equitable _ 
of view by our brethren at home. 

Before we had sent an answer either to this le dter 
or the resolutions of the general Committee, we 
were surprised by the arrival of a letter from the 
Assistant Secretary to Dr, Carey alone, requesting 
him to send home his opinion respecting his two 
colleagues with whom he had been united for neatly 
twenty years, and particularly respecting me. Dr, 
Carey received this letter at Calcutta, and on re- 

turning to Serampore, expressed in strong terms his 
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surprise and regret that such a letter should have 
been sent to him. 1 declined the perusal of the 
letter and left the whole to him. He replied to itina 
letter of four sheets, which he afterwards sent me to 
copy, that I might preserve his testimony on the 
subject. In this letter he spoke of me in terms 
which it does not become me to repeat, but which 
manifest the most thorough union of mind between 
us; and declared that the attempts to make a dis- 
tinction between him and me, arose from no. real 
regard to him, but from its being convenient for my 
accusers * to make a stepping stone of him.’ This 
letter to Dr. Carey so engrossed and aflected our 
minds, as to prevent our sending a formal reply to 
the letter and the resolutions of the Committee. 
Towards the end of 1819, the plan of the So- 
ciety was revised, and the management of business 
committed to a central Committee, which has since 
generally met in London, where a numbér of its 
leading members reside. From that time the reso- 
lutions and the correspondence of the Committee 
have to us appeared to breathe a less friendly 
spirit. The resolutions of the meeting held by 
the Committee in London, December 31, 1819, 
which have been given in page 67 of the “ Brief 
Memoir,” appeared to us quite of this character. 
When we knew that while residing on the pre- 
mises we had applied to the cause for which they 
were intended, so many times the amount of the 
price they originally cost us, we could not but feel 
it a return we did not deserve, to have it urged upon 
us as a just expectation, that we should associate 
others with usin the trust, in any other way than 
by our own choice. As the Committee solemnly 
disclaimed any intention to interfere with the 
management of these premises, however, we again 
disclaimed any intention ever to establish any right 
of property in them; and declared it to be vested in 
the Society by the present deeds, as you have 
already seen in the letter respecting the premises. 
But the wish expressed by the Committee to send 
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missionaries to Serampere when they chose, without 
our request, leaving them upon us, even if we 
utterly disapproved of them, until they themselves 
should agree to go to some other station ; and still 
more, the request that if we ourselves should choose 
any one as an associate, even from among their own 
missionaries, we would inention it to them for their 
ratification,” were of such a nature, that we could 
not mistake their meaning. Dr. Carey considered 
this proposal as such an invasion of our rights as 
christian brethren, and as placing us so fully under 

the Committee, that he said to me, ‘‘If you consent 
to give the Committee a veto upon your choice of 
your associates, be: and I must separate. Such i 
power over my choice I will not give to any man,’ 

To this proposal we therefore replied by saying, 
that we could not agree to our brethren’s interfering 
in any way with the election of members of our 
union, or to their interference with any of its 
concerns ; that we regarded this as contrary to 
natural right and the spirit of the gospel, and felt 
sorry that such a proposal should have been made 
to us, after we had unitedly and solemnly declared 
our unalterable resolution on this point im our public 
letter of September, 1817, to which we should ever 


inviolably adhere. 


About three months after receiving our reply, the 
Committee drew up their “ full explanatory letter,” 
dated April, 1821, intended chiefly as an answer to 
a private letter sent about that time by Dr. Carey to 
his ancient friend Dr. Ryland. As I never saw that 
letter of Dr. Carey’s, I can say nothing relative to 
its contents; but the Committee’s making it the 
basis of their reply, sufficiently shews that what has 
been said respecting Dr. Carey’s mind being dif- 
ferent from mine on this subject, is wholly unfounded, 
If there existed any difference between his feelings 
and mine, it seems to have consisted in his being the 
strongest ; for this explanatory letter mentions him 
as charging the Committee with having acted toward 
us with a suspicion which could only be warranted 
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towards the most arrant villains.”” We received 
this explanatory letter from the Committee in Sep- 
tember, 821; and about three months after, to our 
astonishment, a printed copy of it tell into our hands. 
As we knew that the Committee had not published 
our statement, drawnup in consequence of an earnest 


request nade to us by Mr. Ward for circulation at 


home, we evidently saw that this explanatory letter 
was the only thing on the subject im circulation 
there. We therefore felt it our duty to draw ipa 
reply, and, putting it im type to send it home by 


our young colleague John Marshman, then about. 


to re-visit his native land, with the request that. the 
Committee would furnish him with the names of 
those friends to whom their explanatory letter had 
been sent, that he might send a copy to those, and 
those alone. "This explanatory letter being de- 
scribed im the last Annual Report as intended “ to 
set the whole question at rest,” although this will 
occupy much room, T must beg leave to insert 
both that letter and our reply at full length, that 
you may have a tull view of both sides of the 
question. 
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LETTER FROM THE COMMITTEE IN LONDON TO THE 
BRETHREN AT SERAMPORE. . 


London, April 25, 1821. 


DEAR BRETHREN, 


WE have received, through the medium of our dear and 
venerable friend, Dr. Ryland, two letters, lately addressed 
to him by Dr. Carey, one jof which contained a copy of 
Resolutions, dated Serampore, July 14 last, and the other, 
dated October 23, referring at considerable length, to the 
various questions which have been so long under discussion 
between you and ourselves ; and as these communications 
embrace all the points now at issue, and give us a clearer 
idea of your views and feelings upon them than we previously 
possessed, we shall, in this reply, refer principally to them, 
though it may be necessary to make occasional use of 
previous documents relating to the same subjects. It is our 
‘most earnest wish and prayer to avoid any word or expres- . 
sion which may grieve your minds; and if our language should 
correctly express the feelings of our hearts, we are certain 
we shall not do so; but as experience has taught us that a 
correspondence, carried on as ours has been, is liable to 
frequent misconstruction, we have to request the exercise of 
christian candour on your part, and that you will not affix to 
any part of our communications a meaning which we-have 
repeatedly, expressly, and solemnly disclaimed. 

Before we proceed to the more immediate object of this 
letter, we would express our great pleasure on account of the 
adoption and happy result of the measures we felt it our duty 
to recommend in reference to the painful differences between 
you and our junior brethren at Calcutta. We trust thet 
nothing will ever occur in future to lessen that degree of 
harmony which appears now to subsist; and that as al! 
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former unkind expressions on either side, have, by mutual 
consent, been buried in oblivion, each brother will, in futare, 
so watch over his spirit, as to prevent the recurrence of all 
unpleasant feclings. ‘The sphere which our younger brethren 
are called to fll appears truly hnportant, and we cheertully 
hope that experience will prove that all can be profitably 
eccupled in performing the work of God, without interfering 
with, or impeding the operations of each other in’ the 
slightest degree, 

1. In recurring to the subjects embraced in our resolutions 
of Dee. 31, ISTO, and in yours lately received, the first in 
order Is the selllement of lhe Premises al Serampore. And 
here, dear brethren, bear with us when we express OUP SUTr- 
prise and concern, that after all the explanations that we 
have given on the subject, our conduct should be represented 
Inso unfavourable a light. We are told in the letter of Dr. 
Carey already mentioned, that, **in all this whole business 
about the premises, the Society is the aggressor ;"— that “ an 
ungenerous attack has been made upon vour honesty ;° — and 
that vou have been “treated with a suspicion which eould 
only be indulged towards the most arrant villains.” These 
are indeed heavy charges ; but as we are perfectly conscious 
that they are utterly unfounded, we calmly plead, ‘* Not 
guilty; and in support of our plea entreat vou to listen to 
a brief recital of facts, which we think must convince you 
that vou have laid things to our charge which we knew not. 

First then, we must remind vou of an Important fact, 
Stated in our public letter of June 26, 1818, (which has to 
this day never been acknowledged or answered.) viz. that 
our attention was called to this subject by a communication 
from Mr. Ward to Mr. Burls, dated Mareh 11, 1816. This 
letter, written in the names of the three brethren, informs us, 
that ** aware of the uncertainty of life, and at the same time 
of the great amportance and necessity ot providing for the 
future carrving on of the Mission Station at Serampor¢,”’ and 
securing the “immense property there,” vou had greed 
upon certain * principles of the last importance to the preser- 
vation of the cause.” These principles are subsequently 
specified ina number of articles + but it is added, that the plan 
Wus fo undergo ‘a solemn discussion and revision, and then 
to be sent to the Society for their opinion, and, if approved, 
for their ratification as soon ‘as possible.” This document 
arrived about September in that vear (1816) and was produ- 
eed and considered, in regular course, by the Committee, at 
the General Meeting of the Society held at Birmingham in 
the following month. No resolution whatever was passed or 
Proposed on this subject before that meeting. With what 
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shadow of justice then are we charged with being “ aggres- 
sors?” does it appear that certain young men” 
inflamed with cupidity, rushed forward immediately on 
Mr. Fuller's death, to seize the premises at Serampore ? 
The lamented decease of Mr. Fuller took place in May; L815. 
‘The Committee which met in Oct. 1316 (seventeen months 
after) consisted of preeisely the same individuals, with the 
addition of Mr. Potts and Mr. Kinghorn as_ it did in 
Mr. Faller’s time; and the subject was directly brought 
before them by a most important document received from 
vourselves. Where then was the haste, the assumption ol 
authority by individuals “who knew not Joseph” — ree 
all, where was the AGGRESSION which is alleged against us ? 

Ought we to have taken xo nofice of brother W ard’s letter? 
On the contrary, it appeared to us, to carry on its very front 


and superscription, in the testamentary kind of form it assum- 


ed, an admonition that whatever our hands found to, do in 
this business should be done with all our might. 

It is clear, then, that the first consideration of this subject, 
instead of bei ‘ing an act of aggression on the part of the 
Committee, was merely the result of a due and respectful 
attention to your own communication. But may be 
inquired, Was there nothing in the proceedings then adopted, 


- of a nature to excite alarm, and justify a suspicion om your 


part, that the Committee: was actuated by an overbearing, 

legislative, and jealous spirit? ‘l'o this we reply, ‘That it is 
evident, in March, 1816, you considered the Committee as 
sustaining somewhat of a legislative character, or you would 
never have thought of sending proposals for their Opinion ; 
and, if approved, for their ratification.” So far, however, 
from acting in this character, the only Resolution then 
proposed was the following, which we copy from the minutes 
of that meeting, “ That the Secretaries be empowered to call 
a special meeting of the General Committee as soon as they 


shall have obtained the correeted plan which the bretliren in 


India have promised to send respecting the affair of the trust 
deed of the property at Serampore.” No proposition was 
made to do more than this; and we appeal to yourselves, 
dear brethren, whether it would have been consistent or kind 
to do less? Upto that time, you will remember, no regu- 
lation had existed (indeed it was utterly impracticable) for 
the frequent meeting of the Committee for tbe dispatch of 
business. ‘The correeted plan was expected duily, but 
without such a Resolution it could not have been -taken 
into consideration by the whole Committee for a twelve- 
month; and this we thought would have been unwar- 
rantably presuming on the ‘ uncertainty of life,” and 
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shewing a criminal inattention to the great anxiety of our 
brethren at Serampore, to secure from misappropriation the 
“ immense property in land and moveables already acquired, 
or which mav hereafter be acquired” at that station. 
Between two and three months after (namely, Dec. 31, 
1816, and Jan. 1, 1817) the Sub-Committee, which had been 
appointed at Birmingham, met at Oxford, where much 
important business was transacted. To shew the high esteem 
in which the Serampore brethren were held, it is material to 
remark, that at this meeting, it was unanimously resolved to 
request them to act as a corresponding Committee, for the 
purpose of assisting the Committee at home, in all cases 
where their advice may be requisite, and various Resolutions 
followed, tending to invest them with the direction of the 
Society's affairs in India. But with reference to the particu- 
lar object of securing the premises — the corrected plan had 
not arrived from Serampore, and therefore nothing definitive 
could be done. As it happened however that a professional 
gentleman from Calcutta, Mr. Thomas, was at that time in 
London, our friend, Mr. Burls, had been requested to consult 
him respecting the best method of securing the property at 
Serampore. Mr. Burls now stated to the Sub-Committee 
that Mr. Thomas had recommended a Deed Tripartite, by 
Which the premises should be vested in trustees, part in Asia, 
and part in Europe; but it afterwards occurred to the Sub- 
Committee, that as Serampore was under the Danish govern- 
ment, their laws might be somewhat different from our own, 
and our brethren Ivimey and Burls were requested to 
inquire, “How far the tenure. and conveyance of fixed 
property in India is affected by its being situated in the 
Danish territory?” Finally, it being considered that, if 
any thing like the plan suggested by Mr. ‘Thomas were 
adopted, some English trustees would be requisite, the 
names ol eight brethren were mentioned “ to be suggested 
to the General Committee,” who might be requested to act 
in that capacity. This nomination, resulting merely from 
the honest desire to expedite, as far as possible, business on 
which your minds were so anxious, assumed nothing like an 
official shape. It was merely a ‘ suggestion,’ and could only 
have been transmitted to you in the unsuspecting confidence 


ol private friendship, not as a communication from the 


Committee. 

That such a measure should fill vour minds with consterna- 
tion and dismay, and convince you that the Committee had 
sunultaneously imbibed a spirit of domination and oppression, 
was as remote from our apprehension as the east is from the 
west. Nor can we to this day discover on what basis such 
alarms could rest. Had anv of our brethren at that meeting 
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expressed any doubts whether such an effect might not be- 
produced, we should have replied, “ Our brethten know us 
better; they will at once perceive that these steps are 
taken because we participate in their anxiety to secure the 
| property at Serampore, and will approve our doing all we 
can to forward this important business. As to the number 
| of trustees — they know very well, that it is usual to have a 
considerable number, to avoid the expense and trouble of 
renewing the deeds ; and they will feel this to be the more 
necessary, on account of the vast distance between us. 
Besides, we know not how many trustees already exist in 
| India ; and should such a suspicion for a moment cross the 
minds of our Serampore brethren, nothing will be more easy 
) than for them to propose such a number there, as to obviate 
the objeciion.” Such, we conceive, would have been anatu¥al 
and obvious reply to any forebodings which might possibly 
have arisen in the minds of any one present. None - 
however, did arise, and the Sub-Committee separated, sfill 
expecting the ‘ corrected plan,’ by which the whole matter 
was to be set at rest. 
| No satisfactory reply appears to have been obtained by 
our brethren Burls and Ivimey to the question which they 
had been desired to propose; and a year anda half elapsed 
before the consideration of this subject was resumed in the 
| Committee. This was in June 1818, at our regular annual 
meeting in London. Some little time previous to this, each 
member of the Sub-Committee had received a copy of your 
long printed letter, dated Sep. 26, 1817, and one general 
sentiment of astonishment and concern had pervaded all their 
minds. Our astonishment arose from the construction which 
had been put upon our proceedings; and our concern was 
occasioned not merely by the general spirit which character- 
ized the whole document, but by the strong and decisive 
measures, which you had proceeded so precipitately to adopt. 
It struck us as not a little remarkable, that after having, in 
the first page, expressly acknowledged that, you were not 
certain whether our ideas did not coincide with your own,” 
you should proceed, without asking, or waiting for a single 
explanation, to argue, complain, and decide as if we had 
been guided by a spirit of oppression and hostility. We 
looked in vain for any reference to the ‘ corrected plan’ which 
had been mentioned eighteen months before, or to the letter 
in which it had been promised ; and we perc eived, at the close, 
a copy of a legal instrument, by which it was. evident that the 
Society were henceforth to have no share in the management 
of the premises at Serampore, and that if the property conti- 
nued theirs, it was so in a sense entirely Havel and inefficient, | 
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as the possession and control were to be retained ‘for ever 
by a succession of \individuals, from all share in the choice 
of whom they weré to be entirely excluded. 

As the unanimous sentiments of the Committee were 
expressed in our letter of the “53th June, ISI, (which, as 
we have already mentioned, has never yet been noticed, ) 
we shall merely observe, that the general impression was, 
that vou had determined on becoming a distinct body from 
the Society at home; and this idea was confirmed by the 
application from Mr. Pearee, for permission to dissolve his 
connexion with us, and unite himself with you. On this 
subject we have nothing to add to the remarks contained in 
the letter just referred to, our opinion remaining unaltered to 
the present day. 

Such was the anxiety of the Committee to remove the 
prejudices which vou had unhappily conceived, and to aflord 
an opportunity for those mutual explanations which had 
become necessary, that, ere they separated, it was resolved 
to request one of their number to undertake the voyage to 
Bengal, and attempt, by personal conference, to assure the 
Serampore brethren, of the amicable views and feelings of 
the Committee. ‘The individual nominated for this arduous 
service, after consulting bis beloved family and _ friends, 
consented to undertake it; but, as he felt naturally anxious 
to be put in the fullest possession of the views of the whole 
Committee, it was agreed to summon a general meeting, 
to be held at Birmingham. 

This meeting was held accordingly, on the 19th and 20th 
of August, ISIS, and its results were such as led the Com- 
mittee to hope, that an end would now be put to all further 
uneasiness ; so that the idea of a voyage and personal con- 
ference was eventually abandoned. On the 21st of. the 
same month ( August), a detailed account of the proceedings 
was furnished you, enclosing a copy of the Resolutions 
which had been passed, and of a circular letter which had 
been drawn up with a view of quicting the apprehensions 
which began to agitate the friends of the Mission. We 
know that the publication of that letter produced a good 
effect at home: and, from a slight incidental reference to 
our Official communication inclosing it, (which, like our 
former letter, never received a reply) we found that our 
proceedings at Birmingham were satisfactory to vou. 

By these resolutions, (which, of course, have not. to this 
day, been published bevond the limits of the Committee ) 
the Committee distinctly avowed their conviction, that they 
Were still responsible to the public for the due application 
of the premises at Serampore ; and waving all remarks on 
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the new mode which had been adopted of vesting them in 
trust, contented themselves with recommending their bre- 
thren at Serampore so to secure them, as to meet the appro- 
bation of the Christian public in Britain. ‘Thus these Re- 
solutions coincided, entirely in spirit, and nearly in re ul 


with those which were afterwards passed, ip a more 
and explicit form, in London, Dec. 31, IS19. 

No turtber communication passed on this subject till the 
arrival of our brother Ward, in May, I1SI19. We expected 
his coming with the greater satisfaction, as we fully con- 
claded that he would be amply prepared to close these 
tedious discussions, which it appeared so difficult to manage 
by correspondence. Our anticipations were somewhat 
damped, when, on enquiring what were your sentiments on 
our official letter of June, 1818, Mr. Ward appeared nat to 
know whether he had seen it; and we were still more gur- 
prised at his declaring, that he could only express his indi- 
vidual opinion on the subjects on which we might commu- 
nicate. It appeared, too, that Mr. Ward felt as much anxiety 
as ever, respecting the settlement of the Serampore pro- 
perty; as he informed Dr. Ryland, on whose authority 
we mention the circumstance, that, previous to landing at 
Liverpool, he had written his sentiments at length to his 
brethren at Serampore, and had been induced to dee lare, as 
the result of his own reflections merely, that unless some 
alterations were made in the existing arrangements, ‘“ he 
never would return to India to clothe himself with eternal 
infumy.” We quote this expression at present, merely to 
prove that, at the time in which it was used, Mr. Ward+was 
by no means satisfied with the mode in which the property 
was then settled. Of this fact, it will be allowed to furnish 
strong and conclusive e idence. | 

After repeated conferences with Mr. Ward, conducted 
with the most sincere desire to terminate, speedily und for 
ever, all differences with our brethren at Serampore, the 
Committee, on Dec. 31, 1S19, drew up four Resolutiong, in 
which they aimed, as briefly as possible, consistent with 
clearness, to express their views on the various poinjs at 
issue. And when, after submitting them to the deliberate 
consideration of Mr. Ward, he expressed his concurrence 
in them, we began to indulge the hope that our earnest 
desires for a mutual good understanding, would, at length, be 
realized. Your late communications, “however, have pain- 
fully convinced us, that these anticipations, however regson- 
able they might have appeared to us, were unfounded and 
premature. 

In the hope that this may be the last time we shalljhave 
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to address you on this subject, we Lave thought it desirable 
to enter into this historical recapitulation of what has 
passed hitherto. From this narrative it will appear—that 
the subject was discussed in the Committee at first, in con- 
sequence of your own letter, emphatically directing our 
attention to it—that the consideration was postponed from 
year to vear, in the expectation of further communications 
from you—that the suggestion respecting trustees was thrown 
out from a wish to accelerate the completion of a business, 
respecting which, much anxiety was mutually felt ;—that, as 
soon as this suggestion was found to displease you, nothing 
more was ever said of it—that full and affectionate explanatjon 
was immediately tendered, in an official letter, of which no 
notice has ever been taken—and that the explanatory decla- 
ration, to which you have declared your immoveable adhe- 
rence, appeared, in the eyes of one of your own body, so 
defective, that he resolved, unless some other plan was 
adopted, he would not return to India to clothe himself with 
eternal infamy. Such being the facts, dear brethren, of which 
vou were not ignorant, we must again inquire, With what 
shadow of justice are we charged with being the aggressors ? 
Wherein have we treated you with a suspicion which could 
only be indulged towards the most arrant villains? We 
wish seriously to put it to vour own calm and deliberate 
consideration, whether there has been any thing in our con- 
duct, throughout the whole aflair, to warrant the use of such 
language as this! 

But, alter having discharged this debt of justice to our- 
selves and fidelity towards you, we have little to add on 
this painful subject. God is witness that we have been 
sincerely aiming to protect vour characters from the sus- 
picions which might arise from the evident discrepancy 
between vour late arrangements and your original pro- 
fessions. We told vou nearly three years ago (June, 1818) 
that, * as far as we ourselves were concerned, we had that 
contidence in your wisdom and faithfulness, that we would 
willingly resign every thing to vour sole, distinct, undivided 
management.” We now repeat those expressions; and 
having taken every step that we deem necessary on our 
part, to vindicate your reputation and our own, will only 
add, that the mode in which the property is at present 
settled, certainly does not appear to us satisfactory. We 
consider it very doubtful whether the explanatory declara- 
tion, executed by a part of the trustees, without any reference 
to the rest, can be looked upon as valid; and, if not, it 
follows, that the whole “ immense property, in land and 
moveables,” is precisely in the same unsettled state, as when 
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you expressed so much concern for its proper regulation, in 
March 1816. ‘This is a circumstance we cannot but view 
with regret; but we have still the satisfaction of knowing 
that we have done our utmost to prevent it. 

2. We are concerned to observe that the fourth in éur 
series of Resolutions, of Dec. 81, 1819, proposing a friendly 
arrangement for the sending future Missionaries to Seram- 
pore, should have appeared so decidedly objectionable. 
What there can be in the proposal “ contrary both to nataral 
right, and to the spirit of the gospel,” we are at a loss to 
discover, since it provides, in the most ample manner, that 
you should be thoroughly satisfied with the character and 
conduct of every new brother, before you decide on ‘his 
remaining with you. On this subject, your present ‘ un- 
alterable resolution,’ is so decidedly at variance with your 
own recorded sentiments, that we should not be doing you 
justice, if we were not to point out to you the discrepaney. 
A letter from Dr. Carey to Mr. Fuller, dated June 30, 1802, 
and inserted in the P. A. vol. ii. p. 285, contains the folléw- 
ing sentiment: ‘ As the Serampore brethren consider them- 
selves a public family, to whom a most important trust is 
committed, no one can be elected by them to share in the 
management thereof.’ In the same volume, p. 289, Dy. 
Marshman proposes ‘ that the children of Missionaries 
shall remain three or four years on probation ; after which, 
if approved, a testimonial signed by all the brethren sligl] 
be sent home, with a request that they might be solemnly. 
elected to the work of the Mission, and the management 
of all its concerns.’ In the plan transmitted by Mr. Ward, 
March 11, 1816, it is observed, that * an individual unaili- 
mously elected, cannot act or vote, till the choice bas been 
ratified at home by the Society.” We know that these were 
the views of Mr. Fuller, and that Felix Carey was intro- 
‘duced into the Mission in this mode. See P. A. vol. ii. 
258, 260. But are we to conclude that our Serampore 
brethren, at the period to which these quotations refer, 
were ignorant of “ their natural rights, and of the spirit 
of the gospel?” and that “they had engaged in an unne- 
tural conspiracy, to deprive themselves of their “ unalien- 
able birthright,’ Mr. Fuller aiding and abetting them therei 
Such, it appears to us, must be the unavoidable no 
if your present views be correct ; nor can we possibly ima- 
gine in what manner we can defend you against the charge 
of flagrant inconsistency, which will naturally be made, if 
the public should have an opportunity of comparing the 
statements with each other. But after having thus plainly 
apprized you of what we have ever felt to be the main dil- 
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ficulty on this point, we must now leave the matter entirely 
with vourselves. If, after all, yourconscientiously deem it 
most conducive to your reputation, and the prosperity of the 
cause in which we are mutually engaged, to persevere in 
your resolution, to be entirely independent of us in the 
choice of your coadjutors and successors, it must be your 
own act. In all that we have ever done of this kind, we 
have sincerely aimed to fulfil our duty to the public, and to 
render your labours more efficient. We regret that our 
attempts have been so completel misunderstood: but, on 
this point, as well as the former, \ + are desirous to remove 
all possible ground of difference. It appears that the 
period has arrived in which it is no longer agreeable to you 
to adhere to the stipulations vou had originally laid down. 
We shall contend no farther; but, in justice to ourselves, we 
must explicitly declare, that our judgments are not convinced 
of the propriety of the alteration, 

3. On the subject of dvfernal management, and the right 
fo dispose of your own income for the cause of God, we have, 
from the very ‘first, disclaimed any wish or intention to 
exercise interference or control. We need only refer you 
to our letter of June 26, ISIS, and to the Resolutions 
in the following August, in proof of this assertion. Lest, 
however, any vestige of suspicion on this head should 
remain, it was thought expedient to renew the disavowal in 
our last Resolutions of Dec. 31, ISIQ.- To this Resolution 
you expressly refer in your own, of July last, and acknow- 
ledge the conduct of the Committee, in this instance, to be 
‘* perlectly just 5” and yet we perceive, to our grief and asto- 
nishment, that only cleven davs after this Resolution was 
formed, Viz. on July eh Our dear brother Carey (as he 
himself informs us in his last letter) assured the junior 
brethren, that ** all your dispute with the Society was about 
the right to manage vour internal concerns, and dispose of 
your income for the cause of God!” We own that we feel 
not a little discouraged at finding that our reiterated assu- 
rances, and uniform conduct, have both been. insufticient 
to shield us from the continued repetition of charges like 
these. | 

4. Kor what Mr. Adam may have chosen to write to 
Dr. Stuart, we can hardly be thought answerable. When 
the contents of his letter were communicated to us, we 
lost no time in expressing to the writer our disapprobation 
of its spirit, and in assuring him that he was utterly mis- 
taken in the account be had given of the proceedings of 
the Society. No such documents were ever in existence: 
they could not, therefore, have been taken out to India by 
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Mr. Pearce. Hence, you will see, dear brethren, that the 
remarks you have made on this subject are entirely ground- 
less; and, as reference might have been so easily made to 
Mr. Pearce, to ascertain whether the Committee Aad ep- 
trusted any legal instrument to his charge, we regret thit 
this was not done at once, as then the j injurious impressidn 
"— have been instantly removed. 

Respecting the transfer of our cash account to the 
heeal of Alexander and Co, we can only say, that if any 
errors have been committed, they have been perfectly un- 
intentional. Ever since the first expression of your wish 
that such a transfer should take place, we have r requested 
information on the subject, in order to guide us in our 
pecuniary transactions with those gentlemen. ‘Thus, ?in 
our letter of August 31, 1818, we express a wish to know 
the state of ow account with Alexander and Co. and whether 
we should not thenceforth correspond directly with them ? 
In the following December, a remittance was made them on 
uccount, and then we begged them to favour us with a list 
of the individuals to whom they made advances, and of the 
amounts so advanced. ‘Till we received this last letter 
from Dr. Carey, we were not aware that you had granted 
these letters of credit, or that Alexander and Co. considered 
you responsible. We make these general remarks here, 
dear brethren, to convinee you that there hag not been the 
most remote design to wound your feelings, or occasion 
you inconvenience. But we shall not enlarge farther on 
this head, as the Sub-Committee of Finance will, very 
shortly, be writing to you at length, in reply to your letter 
ot fhe of August last. 

. You must surely be aware that the reply we gave to 
your unexpected request, that 1500/. per annum may be 
sent you, out of our fund, for general purposes, was dictated 
by absolute necessity. Indeed this was distinctly specified 
in the resolution itself. Our funds are, at present, so defi- 
cient, that, in order to pay the large bill drawn by Messrs. 
Alexander and Co. on Mr. king, which became due four 
days ago, we were obliged to have recourse to the kindness 
of several members of ‘the Committee, who came forward 
with loans of 500/. each. We would observe, however, that 
this painful state of deficiency does not arise from any dimi- 
nution of income, but from the fact, that our accounts with 
you and Messrs. Alexander, are in a state very diflerent to 
what we had expected. In the accounts of the latter; we 
observed, with surprise, (to mention only one instance ) that 
nearly 2000/. had been advanced, on account of Mr, N. 
Ward, at Sumatra—a sum very, very far beyond wha} we 
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had supposed requisite. As to your own, you must have 
observed, in P. A. No. xxix. that, at the time of Mr. 
Fuller’s death, the balance in hand of the money collected 
to repair the loss by fire, was, by the then Committee, 
brought forward and placed to the general account. This 
was considered necessary, as the Socie ty, exclusive of that 
sum. Was, even the ‘nD, insolve ‘nt: and as no idea was enter- 
tained of separate accounts, no diffie ulty could possibly be 
anticipated on that ground. When, however, we received 
vour account, made up to Dee. IS8T8, we found ourselves 
debited with this item, and, consequently, that we were in- 
debted to vou upwards: of 40002 when we had calculated 
ona still larger balane in OUP OWN favour. his state ment 
will at once explain the reason of the pecuniary difficulties 
we have been labouring under, and shew that, for the 
present, our utmost efforts will be required to save the 
Society from utter rain. ‘These efforts. we will cheerfully 

make; and, under the divine blessing, we hope to succeed 
in extricating our beloved Society from its embarrassments, 
and to be enabled, at length, to afford efficient aid to all our 
dear brethren united with us in the good work of evange- 
lizing India. But it is evident that some time must elapse 
before we can increase our expenditure, and that nothing 
would so effectually retard it, as the continuance of disunion 
and distrust between the Society in England and_ their 
brethren at Serampore. ‘To remove these for ever, is the 
object we have at heart in addressing to you this letter. 
Mav the God of peace condescend to honour the attempt 
with his blessing ! | 


7. From various e pressions in your late letters, we infer 
that vou suppose our communic ations with you, and yours 
in reply, have been published to the world. But, if this be 

your Impression, we are happy to undeceive you. Very few 
beyond the Committee, and those only among the well 
known friends of the Soc iety, are acquainted with these 
particulars. Nothing has been published on this subject 
for general perusal, since the letter from Birmingham, in 
August, ISIS, a copy of which was sent you at the time. 
We hope this stateme nt will remove the uneasiness of our 


dear brother C arev, in reference to the hypothetical clause 
terminating our first resi ution. 
And now, dear brethren, having noticed, in succession, the 


varlous partic ulars embrac ‘ed in your late communications, 


it is time to bring this long letter to a close. We hope. it 


will appear that we have fully met your various causes of 


complaint, and that now no further. obstacle exists to 
friendly co-operation. In a letter which brother Ward sent 
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us from America, he insists much on the necessity pf Se- 
rampore being entirely independent of the Society. ‘As far 
as relates to your freedom from all control in the magnage- 
ment of your concerns, and the application and employ- 
ment of your funds, we have long ago conceded it. ?As to 
the choice of coadjutors and successors in your labouts, we 
have in this letter, taken in connexion with our preteding 
resolutions, of Dec, 1819, fully explained our opinion. 
If, however, by independence, we are to understand a 
public and visible separation, by which we should become 
two distinct Societies, instead of being one as heretofore, this 
is a measure from which a sense of duty, both to the*public 
and to you, prevents our becoming parties—a measure 
which we are fully persuaded would be exceedingly injurious, 
not only to the * Baptist Mission in India,” but t to the cause 
of Missions in general. 

In commencing this letter, we earnestly intreatéd the 
exercise of christian candour in its perusal; but now} dear 
brethren, we wish to go farther. We wish to imitate the 
example you yourse ‘Ives have set us in your conciliatory 
interview with the junior brethren, and to request that 
whatever may have escaped us during the ,»whole corres- 
pondence, of a nature calculated to excite bainful or un- 
brotherly feelings, may be wholly forgotten. In future, 
let us follow the things which make for peace, and things 
whe reby we may edify one another. Our season for attivity 
in the service of our blessed Master, is rapidly hastening 
away; Oh that not the smallest portion of it may hence- 
forth be wasted in strife and contention! Such is the 
earnest prayer of, 

Your affectionate brethren and fellow helpers 
in the gospel, 


WILLIAM BURLS, Cuarrman. 
JOSEPH GUTTERIDGE, JOSEPH IVIMEY, 
BENJAMIN SHAW, JAMES HOBY, | 
F. A. COX, T. C. EDMONDS, - 


EDWARD PHILLIPS,  W.B. GURNEY, 
JOSEPH KINGHORN, THOMAS BLUNDELL, 


JAMES LOMAX, WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
WILLIAM GILES, ISAIAH BIRT, 
JOHN SAFFERY, JOSEPH HANSON. 


| 
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JOHN RYLAND, | 
SECRETARIES, . JOHN DYER. 


LETTER IX. 


Reply to the explanatory letter from the Committee. 


My Dear Sir, 


] NOW give you our answer to the letter from 
the Committee, which will occupy the whole of the 
present letter. 


DEAR BRETHREN. 


IN September ast we received a letter from you, dated 
April 25, 1821, purporting to be chiefly a reply to a letter 
from Dr. Carey to Dr. Ryland, which is said to ‘ refer at 
considerable lepgth to the various points which have been 
so long under discussion between the Serampore brethren 
and yourselves’? — and within these five days, to our as- 
tonishment, a printed copy has been handed to us of this 
very letter, with the following printed address appended :— 


My Sir, 


I have now the pleasure of transmitting for your informa- 
tion a copy of a letter to our Serampore brethren, which 
Was unanimously agreed to by the Committee assembled 
here on the 25th ultimo. 


am, 
Yours, cordially, 
May Ath, 1821. JOHN DYER. 


That an answer to a letter from one friend to another, 
written merely to convey bis own individual opinion, should 
have beep in any way addressed to the whole body, is to us 
matter of surprise. Had this private letter contained unjust 
charges against you, these ought to have been met ina private 


any body of men is supposed to have been examined and 


letter addressed to the writer alone. A communication from. 
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carefully weighed by them all; but what is written by an 
individual to an ancient friend, perhaps late at night after the 
labours of the dav, is the unpremeditated expression of his 
own feelings, not always revised, and, by brother Carey, 
seldom read a second time. To answer this therefore b 

a letter addressed to the whole body, was unkind both to 
him and to them. Had the Serampore brethren thus acted 
respecting private letters received from different members 
of the Committee, by some of them, in what ieioimandlidiee 
would you have ‘been placed? In this case too, brother 
Carey is treated with peculiar hardship: when he has, so- 
lemnly expressed his opinion in union with his brethren, he 
has, to use his own language, “ been esteemed a mere dupe 
without principle, in the hands of others ;’’ but the moment 
he writes to an ancient friend, to express his own ideas of 
the conduct of the Committep, he is esteemed the all in all 
among his brethren, and his Private letter is made their 
public act. 

Still less fair was it to treat oe a letter as a full exposition 
of the business in question. When a public letter from the 
whole body lay by you, containing ten a printed quarto 
pages, and a printed statement of fourteen octavo pages drawn 
up by them two years after, and sent you for the express 
purpose of circulation, to make a private letter, written by 
an individual to a friend, the basis of a reply, instead of these 
documents sanctioned by the whole body, was not likely to 
give a fair and complete view of the subject. But after 
hav ing sent this answer to the Serampore brethren, to print 
and circulate it, when you knew that it was “he only thing 
which had been thus circulated on the subject, and even 
without appending a letter to which this professed to be 
an answer, they cannot but think was not acting towards 
them in an ingenuous manner. Had any thing been thus 
printed and circulated, reason required that it should at 
least have been an answer to their public documents in ¢hich 
they had fully stated their case, though these had notsbeen 
appended; but impartiality would have dictated that the 
documents themselves should have been printed and cireula- 
ted as well as the answer, as without these, only one side of 
the question could be seen. ‘To neglect these documents 
therefore and, forming an answer to a private letter never 
sent or seen by the whole body, to circulate this without 
appending the letter itself, was bringing the Serampore 
brethren before the publie in the most disadvantag geouy cir-° 
cumstances. 

Such has not been the conduct of the Serampore brethren 
towards you. As their publie letter to you of September 
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96, 1817, was long, (containing thrice the matter yours 
does,) they set it up in the smallest possible compass to 
save the labour of transcription, and sent a copy to each one 
of the Sub-Committee as they lived in different parts of 
the country. But yours was not printed for the provi 

rusal of the Committee; for it was agreed to by them 
before it was printed. It was not printed that a copy 
might be sent to each one of the Serampore brethren, for, as 
they live on the same premises, and see each other many 
times every day, one written copy was quite sufficient for 
them all, and ¢hat written copy had been sent them before 
this was printed and circulated; nor indeed has a printed 
copy been sent them, although to them alone it could apper- 
tain. But although the Serampore brethren sent a copy to 
each of the seven members of the Sub-Committee, they did 
not send a copy to any relative or friend at home, or to any 
other member of the general Committee, or even to any 
christian friend or missionary brother in India. Yet had it 
not been for its probable effect on the character of the 
Committee and the interests of the Society, nothing could 
have been more advantageous to them. They knew that 
they had from the beginning endeavoured to act with all 
integrity and disinterestedness of mind, and felt assured that 
this would fully appear the moment they submitted their case 
to public view. But while they felt that their brethren in 
England, whom they had so long loved, had made an ungene- 
rous return to them, they could not bear the thought of 
injuring the interests of the Society by making public what 
they thought ungenerous conduct in the men who conducted 
its affairs. They therefore preferred silence, though it 
subjected them to calumnies and misrepresentations which 
they knew would have heen instantly dispelled by their 
circulating a simple statement of their own case, forbearing, 
lest they should injure the interests of the Society, by expos- 
ing to view the conduct of their brethren who managed its 
affairs, and believing that God would appear for them 
without their vindicating themselves when they forebore lest 
it might injure his cause. Nor have they been disappointed : 
He has appeared for them. In India every mist of calumny 
has been dispelled without their opening their mouths in 
their own behalf. 


Further, when in January, 1820, they, at the ear- 


nest request of brother Ward, then in England, drew up a 


statement relative to their administration of the funds entrust- 
ed to them by the public from the beginning, although they 
carefully avoided any reflection on you, or even any mention 
of conduct in you they could not but disapprove, they did not 
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themselves publish this statement either in India or in Eng- | 
land ; but committed the publishing of it to you, in full 
confidence that you would do it for them. How brethren thus © 
entrusted, could so completely suppress this statement, with- 
out hinting the least doubt respecting its accuracy, as to 
withhold from Mrs. Marshman the few copies she fook home 
to put into the hands of any friend, and even to deny a single 
copy to Mr. Ward, at whose earnest request it shad been 
drawn up, they cannot conceive. The best construction they 
could put on this conduct was, that you wished nothing re- 
specting the Serampore brethren to appear in print.- But while 
you thus stifled their statement, your printing your own 
answer to a private letter, and even without the lefter, itself, 
seems so contrary to all the ideas which they have of brotherly 
kindness and godly simplicity, that they could scarcely 
believe it had been done, did not the printed copy of it lie 
before them. Had it been proper that any thing respecting 
them should be circulated, why not their own statement 
drawn up with this view at the express request of Brother 
Ward, after he had been in almost every part of: England ? 
Had it been improper, why print this answer, which neces- © 
ew represents them in so partial and disadvantageous a 
ight. 

This step however imposes a duty on them from which the 
fear of injuring the interests of that Society whose prosperity 
they have for so many years sought to promote, has hitherto 
withheld them. The conduct of those to whom the interests 
of the Society are committed, now convinces them however, 
that this fear is groundless, and that to forbear any longer, 
would be injurious to religion. Equity requires indeed that 
a reply containing a full and faithful statement of things as 
they really are, should be circulated as widely as your present 
letter. In doing this, the Serampore brethren conceive they 
shall do service to the members of the Committee them- 
selves ; for as only seven copies of their printed letter of Sep. 
1817, were sent home, they apprehend that every one of the 
fifty brethren who compose the Committee may not be fully 
acquainted with its contents, if all the sixteen are whose 
names are appended to this letter. : 

In brother Carey’s private letter, to which yours is an 
answer, he tells his ancient friend, Dr. Ryland, that he never 
came out as the servani of his brethren in England, but as 
their brother, intending to support himself the moment he 
found the means, and of course ing the same rights as 
a man and a christian as themselves. That the brethren 
who followed brother Carey could not have come out even 
with the expectation of being supported by you, must be evi- 
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dent from a fact with which you ought to be well acquainted. 
Before they embarked, a memorandum was delivered to them, 
in the hand-writing of the venerable Sutcliff, informing them, 
that towards the support of the six brethren, Carey, Fountain, 
Marshman, Ward, Grant, and Brunsdon, with their families, 
the Society could only contribute the annual sum of £360, 
which is £15 less then one brother in Calcutta draws from 
your funds for himself and his household. When they thus 
came to India then, had they previously covenanted that 
even Fuller, Sutcliff, and Ryland should be their owners, and 
the proprietors of all the product of their labour? No such 
thing was expressed or even hinted on either side, nor had 
they the most distant idea that they did not come forth 
possessed of all the rights of men and christians equally with 
their brethren who remained at home. They arrived in 
India, and brother Carey joined them in Serampore ; 
and the first step they took, demonstrated that they did not 
esteem the product of their own labour the property of 
the Committee at home, nor. even the salaries they paid 
their missionaries. Brother Carey brought with him 
various articles to the value of £200, which he had 
purchased while receiving a salary from the Society. Did 
he deem these the property of the Society? Did the newly 
arrived brethren? So far were both he and they from this, 
that they deemed them his property, and as such ultimately 
paid him the £200 from the product of their united labour. 
If then the principle be just on the score of which they bave 
been harrassed these four or five years, brother Carey was 


then guilty of fraud, and the Serampore brethren commenced | 


their union by sanctioning unrighteousness. 


They now determined to form a voluntary ‘association © 


which should include a common stock, common to themselves 
alone however, and with which they never suffered any one 
but themselves to interfere. In forming this union, did they 


previeusly consult their brethren at bome, or ask them with - 


whom they should thus unite? Did they send them the 
rules they had formed, for their ratification 2. They did not: 
They knew that thev alone had a right to form the union and to 
lav down and alter its rules; and they sent an account of all 
they did to their brethren at home as to fellow helpers in the 
work of God. Being thus united, did they for the first few 
years draw for their support the £360 annually which they 
might have drawn? They did not. By dint of a frugality 
which almost endangered their health, they supported them- 
selves by their labour even the first year, and entreated their 
brethren to enlarge the mission on every side: and at the 
end of five years, of £13,000 which had been expended in 
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the mission, schools, printing the scriptures, &c. the brethren 
at home had sent out only £5,740 17s 6d., the rest being 
furnished by the labour of the Serampore brethren, as you 
ne see by turning to vol. ili. p. 24 of the periodical accounts. 
‘** ‘The expenses attending the purchase of large premises at 
Serampore, building premises at Cutwa, and beginning busi- 
ness there, the translating and printing expenses also of large 
heavy works, free schools &c, added to so large a family ; all 
this God bas provided for comparatively with a smad/ propor- 
tion of help from England: for our whole expenditure has 
not been less than £13,000, and we have had from England 
in money, goods, &c. not more than £5,740 17 6, during the 
five years that we have been at Serampore.” 

It was within or about this period, that the Serampore bre- 
thren purchased the premises on which they now reside, 
amounting together to sicca rupees 30,200, or £3,775 sterling. 
‘l’o pay lor these, did they draw on the Society's funds at home? 
Instead of this, they took all the private property possessed 
by each individual of the union, and then borrowed of various 
friends around them. But they did not borrow these sums 
in the name of the Society; they made themselves alone 
responsible for all the sums they thus borrowed, dnd repaid 
them from the product of their labour, although this kept them 
fettered with debt above seven years after their ynion. In 
purchasing these premises therefore they neither:consulted 
their brethren at home, nor made them responsible for a 
farthing of the price. Nor did their brethren give them the least 
direction or hint relative to the writings or the trusteeship, nor 
did they ask them for any such direction. They considered the 
whole as their own business, and acted therein wholly of 
themselves. As their object was of course to secure a quiet 
dwelling to themselves, while labouring to promote the 
cause of God around them, and to their widows and orphans 
after them ; and yet to prevent the premises becoming private 
property, or their being sold by those they might; hereafter 
unite with them, they reserved to themselves the trasteeship, 
and vested the right of properly in the Society‘at home, 
thinking that their retaining the trusteeship would prevent 
them, or those they might chuse as their successors and the 
guardians of their families, from being disturbed in the occu- 
pation of them as long as they devoted to the cause of God 
in India a sum equivalent to the net rent of these premises, 
and their vesting the right of property in the Society prevent 
the premises becoming private property in any one of their 
families, or their being sold by their successors. In doing 
this however, they had no idea of making any donation to the 
Society at home; they did not regard them as needing any 
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such thing, all their funds, which had now deubled since they 
eame out, being intended for India. | Nor had they the least 
expectation that their brethren in England would ever 
attempt to interfere with them in the trusteeship or the man- 
agement of these premises. Had any suspicion of this 
kind risen in their minds indeed, they should have 
settled the writings in a different manner; but it) was 
impossible for them to harbour such a suspicion of 
Fuller, Sutcliff, and Ryland. Such then was the arrange- 
ment they voluntarily made respecting these premises. 
Whether it was wise or the reverse, is not the question; as 
it was the will of the purchasers, who possessed the 
exclusive right to dispose of them, it was in its own nature 
decisive. 

As they have already intimated, their stock and_ their 
affairs being common alone to the members of their union, 
while they received every missionary brother from Europe 
with all affection, they managed the affairs of this union 
themselves, as they thought no one had any right to interfere 
in them till elected a member. In 1807, as there were several 
brethren from Europe with them, they thought it best to fix in 
what manner anew member of their union should be elected, 
and agreed that, after a satisfactory trial as to disposition and 
ability, the election should be made by the candidate’s sig- 
nifying to them in writing his wish to unite with them, and 
their testifying to him in writing their acceptance of him as a 
member of their body. In this manner they soon after elected 
brother Rowe who had been with them above two years, 
and who remained a member of their body till his leaving 
Serampore. But they neither consulted their brethren at 
home in forming this rule, nor respecting their election of 
brother Rowe. They considered both these acts so exclu- 
sively their own business, that they gave them no formal 
information of either the one or the other. | 

In 1809, there were no less than eight European brethren 
with their families supported from the funds of the Society, 
the direction of which they had from the beginning earnestly 
requested the Serampore brethren to retain. This they had 
done, and had hitherto exercised precisely the same control 
over them as over their own funds. Finding however that it 
was unpleasant for brethren to exercise this control over 
funds neither originated by their labour, nor entrusted to 
them by the public, they separated them entirely from their 
own, as their brethren in England still wished them to act as 
their agents respecting them; and from a principle of con- 
science, never received a book or an ounce of medicine from 


ws bras i, carrying the price to the Society’s funds in 
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Alter making this arrangement relative to their own funds, 
in doing which they neither consulted the Committee at 
home, nor even formally acquainted them therewith, they 
ever after kept them perfectly distinct from those sent out to 
be expended by them in the name and on behalf of the 
Society ; and after meeting their own expenses at Serampore, 
applied them to the: support of brethren raised up in India, 
whom, as the Committee at home had neither sent forth nor 
accepted as missionaries, they thought it wrong tg place on 
their funds ; and in such other ways as appeared most likely 
to promote the cause in India. In doing this, they did not 
keep the management of their funds wholly in their own hands 
through want of love to other brethren, but because they 
thought it the dictate of common sense that those who origi- 
nated funds possessed an exclusive right over them. That 
their ideas on this subject might be fully known, they, a few 
months after the arrival of brethren Johns and Lawson in 
1812, distinctly informed them, that they thought no one had 
any thing to do with their affairs, unless elected by them a 
member of their body, till which time they considered those 
brethren who might be at Serampore, merely as_probation- 
ers, or guests. Although this was well understood by the 
European brethren who afterwards arrived, no one of them 
ever hinted to them any doubt respecting the justness of this 
principle. 

The Serampore brethren, as already hinted, while they ap- 
plied the funds which the Society still requested them to take 
charge of on their behalf wholly to the support of European 
brethren, from 1810, devoted their own to the support of 
brethren raised up in India, as the brethren Carapeit in 
Jessore, and afterwards at Surat, Petruse in Jessore, John 
Peter in Orissa, Thompson at Patna, and since at Delhi, De 
Cruz at Goamalty, De Bruyn at Chittagong, ‘Thomas in 
Jessore, Smith at Benares, Mackintosh at Allahaliad, Leo- 
nard at Dacca, Peacock at Chittagong, and others elsewhere, 
in whose support or in the expenses of the Stations they 
occupy, not a farthing of money collected in England for 
- missions, has in reality been expended to this day. “To these 
may be added the native brethren sent forth to’ itinerate 
among their own countrymen, whom they supported wholly, 
till certain friends at home generously took each on himself 
the support of a native itinerant in India. And they now ask 
you, whether, in sending forth these brethren, and forming 
these stations, they ever consulted the Committee ? ‘and whe- 
ther, in supporting them they have not acted as independent- 
ly of you as though they had been a distinct Society, with 
this exception, that the love they bore to you and the cause, 
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made them sink all mention of themselves in doing this, and 
send the news of all they did, home, as though done by you, 
for the sake of increasing your funds. In addition to this, the 
Serampore brethren, to ease you, took on themselves from the 
beginning the support of the widows of your missionary bre- 
thren, Fountain, Grant, Brunsdon, and Biss, till they were 
again married ; and of the orphans of the sisters Grant, Mar- 
don, and Robinson, some of whom are with them to this day, 
not suffering a farthing of the money you sent out for missions 
to be expended on them; but in doing this, did they consult 
you, or even mention to you their intention ? 

Circumstances also constrained them to make exertions 
for the spread of the gospel, and the diffusion of know- 
ledge around them, which they could never have attempted 
had they not felt themselves perfectly independent in the 
management of their own concerns. As early as 1803, the 
practicability of making a version, at least, of the New ‘Tes- 
tament, in the various languages of India, appeared to them 
so cleur, that they set about the work without consulting 
any one; nor did they publish their plan, till such progress 
was made in the Hindee, Mahratta, and Orissa, as left no 
doubt respecting its being practicable. In doing this, they 
knew they must incur much expense, which they could 
never charge upon the public, particularly in the formation of 
various founts of types, and their endeavours to procure a 
durable kind of paper, without which, the versions would, in 
a few vears, disappear, through the copies becoming a prey 
to insects, as was the case with all paper then made in India. 
In thus doing, did they previously seek permission or direc- 
tion from their brethren in the Committee at home? Yet 
they could not, as faithful men, have sunk above 30,000 
rupees, in these preparatory steps, without such permission, 
had they considered their own labour as belonging to any 
beside themselves. And that they did not thus previously 
consult the Committee, vou well know; for some of you, 
even to this day,scarcely know that they ever thus expended 
these sums. Moreover, when, on communicating what they 
had done in translations, to Fuller, Sutcliff, Ryland, and 
their colleagues in the Committee, they received with grati- 
tude, their solemn assurance that they would never forsake 
them in this work, but, as their fellow helpers, assist them 
therein, to the utmost of their power, they still held them- 
selves responsible for the application of the sums subscribed 
for translations, either in Britain or America, which suff- 
ciently appears from the various memoirs respecting the 
translations they have from time to time published. 

For some vears after they had settled at Serampore, there 
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was no dissenting interest in Calcutta. Being generously 
urged by certain friends of religion, in the Established 
Church, to open a place for worship there, from the he 
that some might attend, who then wholly neglected divine 
worship, the brethren opened a place in 1803, the rent of 
which, 1442. annually, they paid themselves the first year, 
In 1807, they attempted the erection of a place of worship, 
and in 1809, opened the present chapel in the Lall Bazaar, 
capable of seating between four and five hundred persons. 
But, as this was begun as a chapel for various denominations, 
the labour and expense of erecting the building, feil wholly 
on them, and, alter every exertion to raise funds in ‘the then 
infant state of things in Calcutta, they were obliged to ad- 
vance about 2000/7. to finish the building, which, as the cause 
of religion required it, they did cheerfully, and which there 
is no prospect of their ever realizing. But could ‘they, as 
faithful men, have acted thus with money they expended 
in behalf of others, and this without consulting them, or 
even informing them of the transaction? As honest men 
they could not have done this, had they not considered 
themselves perfectly independent in the management of 
their affairs. 

‘The establishment of this interest at Calcutta, howevee: 
was not without its fruit: among other things, it originated 
the Benevolent Institution for the Instruction of Indigent 
Christian Children, the first collection for which was made 
at the chapel, December 25, 1809, with the hope of instruct- 
ing fiftv of these children. Such a blessing has since rested on 
these endeavours, that while more than 200 of these children 
are instructed in Caleutta, branches of the institution have ex- 
tended to Serampore, to Dacca, and to Chittagong, where they 
embrace nearly all the indigent christian children to be found 
in these towns. Had not the Serampore brethren felt them- 
selves completely independent in conducting their affairs 
however, they could not have ventured to raise this institu- 
tion. In addition to various expenses brought on them by 
every institution in which they have engaged, which they 
could not charge to the public, they knew that they should 
have to advance a large sum of money, which they were by 
no means certain of again realizing. ‘In the first two years, 
the institution was nearly 4000 rupees in debt, which sum 


they had advanced from month to month ; and before the 


liberality of the public had cleared off this debt, the increase 
of the school rendered the erection of a school room neces- 
sary, for funds to do which, it would have been imprudent to 
ask the public. ‘They therefore purchased ground, and 
erected the present school room, themselves, at an:expense 
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of about 12,000 rupees, letting it to the institution at a 
moderate rent. Happily, the liberality of the public towards 
them has been so great within the last five years, as to admit 
of their transferring the whole of these premises to the 
institution. But this was altogether matter of uncertainty, 
and, as faithful men, they could never have incurred the risk, 
with any funds, for the application of which they deemed 
themselves accountable to a body of men in Europe, parti- 
cularly without previously consulting them; and this, if you 
were then in the Committee, you know they never did. 

In 1816, having matured a plan for native schools, and 
opened a number at their own risk, they published “ Hints 
relative to an Institution for Supporting Native Schools ;” 
which were so well received, that, in a few weeks, nearly a 
1000/. were sent them for the institution, to which they added 
375/. annually, as their own subscription. Respecting this, 
did they previously consult you? Did they subscribe this on 
behalf of the Society 2. Such an idea never entered into their 
minds. ‘They did the whole in their own names, which they 
could not have done as honest men, had they not considered 
themselves really independent. 

In the midst of these efforts, it pleased God to visit them 
(in 1812) with a fire, which, in a few hours, consumed, in| 
paper, types, and oflice furniture, what had cost them many 
years to purchase. As they had expended, in attempts to pro- 
mote the gospel around them, the profits of their labour, as fast 
as realized, they were now involved in very great distress. In 
these circumstances, the public of Britain, with a generosity 
they can never forget, in a few weeks, more than repaired 
their loss, which sum, Mr. Fuller sent them out within twleve 
months after the fire. Of this they took only the amount of 
their loss, 8700/. the rest, something below 2000/. they 
carried to the fund for translations, agreeably to Mr. Fuller’s 
engagement with the public. Further, though the Seram- 
pore brethren had, in the beginning of 1810, separated their 
own funds from those committed to them for the support of 
their European brethren, in bebalf of the society, they did 
not permit these brethren to suffer any inconvenience. The 
fact is, that from 1800 to 1816, of the 49,7241. collected in 
England for the mission, according to the periodical accounts, 
above 21,000/. having been spent at home, and in the out-fits 
and voyages of the missionary brethren to India, the sum 
sent to the Serampore brethren, to be disbursed on account 
of their mission, amounted to little more than 24,000/. Of 
these 24,000/7., it has been already said, that 5740/. were 
sent prior to 1805. ‘The sum applied to the support of the 
European brethren, in the twelve years, from 1805 to 1816, 
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therefore, was somewhat more than 18,000/. But of this 
sum, more than 0000/. were expended in out-fits and voyages 
to America, by brother Biss and family ; to England, by 
brother Johns ; and to Rangoon, Java, and Ceylon, by 
various brethren ; in inland journies, and in the purchase, &c. 
of premises at Cutwa, Digah, Rangoon, and Java. For the 
support of the European brethren in these twelve years, 
therefore, there could remain only 13,000/. But, if we esti- 
mate the support of these brethren with their families, (on 
the average from eight to nine during that period,) and their 
common missionary expenses at only 2400/. annually, which 
is far below thesum the same number of brethren haye since 
cost you; this, in these twelve years, will amount tg nearly 
29,0002. It is evident, therefore, that in this period, above 
15,000/. were either advanced or saved to the Society, by the 
Serampore brethren, in the support of European brethren 
alone ; a sum far greater than they received, through you, 
from the public, to repair their loss by the fire in this period. 
Nothing, then, can be more evident, than that the support of 
the Asiatic brethren, the purchase of the premises at Seram- 
pore, the expense of repairing and enlarging them, of the 
printing stock, (for every article of which they scrupulously 
paid you,) aud of every thing else at Serampore, in addition 
to the Serampore brethren’s own support, have béen fur- 
nished independently of the funds collected by you ‘for the 
mission. 

In May, 1815, the excellent Fuller having entered into the 
joy of his Lord, the Serampore brethren, aware how, essen- 
tial it was to your interests that you should take the manage- 
ment of your funds into your own hands, and thinking that 
nothing would tend more to the wise management of them, 
than your having the state of your funds constantly, under 
your own eye, as the Serampore brethren had theirs, wrote 
you, immediately on receiving intelligence of the death of 
their venerable colleague in England, a letter dated Oct. 28, 
1815, intreating you to take wholly into your own hands, the 
regulation and payment of the brethren’s salaries who were 
supported by you, and urging the following reasons. I. 
‘‘ Missionary brethren, according to the gospel and the con- 
stitution of our churches, are independent of eachother 
but when they receive their salaries from each other, a kind 
of influence may be exercised over them, highly detrimental 
to the good of the cause. 2. The Committee’s regulating and 
paying, through a house of agency in Calcutta, the salary of 
each missionary they support, would bring before them the 
exact state of their finances, and enable them to see how far 
they could extend their future efforts. 3. Brethren employed 
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ought to give an account of their labours immediately to 
those who support them, that they may give to the public” 
a satisfactory account of their stewardship. 4. Although 
in expending funds furnished by the public, a certain de- 
gree of control is necessary, this can never be exercised 
by one missionary brother over another, but at the expense 
of harmony and brotherly love ; this naturally vests the power 
of regulating their salaries in the Committee, who are res- 
ponsible to the public, and renders it impossible to be lodged 
with safety, elsewhere. ‘They added, that respecting brethren 
raised up in India, they would not only superintend them, 
but support as many of them from their own funds, as their 
other calls would permit ; that they would assist, with their 
advice, both the Committee at home, ‘and any brother they 
might send out, provided it did not interfere with the Com- 
mittee’s province of direction and control: and that they 
could never cease to care for the good of the mission while 
here below. | 

It was to this public letter, that your's from Oxford, of 
December 31, 1816, was an answer, and the only answer they 
ever received; and so far was it from being an answer to 
any private letter just received from Brother Ward, that it 
did not make the least mention of any such letter. 'To that 
private letter indeed, had you wished it, a kind answer 
could have been sent to him alone, with the utmost ease, and 
reason dictated that no other answer could have been proper. 
But, to their public one, of Oct. 28, 1815, this was a full 
answer; and such an answer as they never expected to 
receive. HH contained, as you say, “ various resolutions, 
tending to invest the Serampore brethren with the direction. 
of the Society's affairs in India,” the very thing thev re- 
garded as ruinous to the Society’s affairs, and the destruction 
of harmony and love among the missionary brethren, if 
exercised by any brother whatever. But it added, that their 
devoting the product of their labour to the support of the 
brethren raised up in India, was to be considered as “ only 
a minor regulation,” and they were directed to undertake 
this ** in behalf of the Soctety.” They were then requested 
to surrender the trusteeship of the premises they had pur- 
chased, to the Committee in England, hy placing it in the 
hands of eight members of the Committee, whose names 
were given them, and to whom they were directed to add 
their own three names. ‘This letter was signed, ** in behalf 
of the Committee,” by the Secretary, Dr. Ryland. 

You will see, from hence, that the account you have given 


of this letter is far from being correct. It seems, indeed, 


that the ‘brother who drew it up, was scarcely at all ac- 
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quainted with the circumstances which preceded the letter. 
The whole was ‘ official,” and was a direct “ conimunica- 
tion from the Committee,” And the assertion that, “ when 
you proposed eight ‘Trustees in England, you knew not how 
many might exist in India,” refutes itself; for it‘was ex- 
pressly requested that only ‘Aree should be added to the 
eight in England. ‘To suppose the Committee ignorant of the 
eflect of this large majority of trustees in England, in makin 
the Serampore brethren’s occupying the premises degeull 
entirely on their good pleasure, and thus placing them in a 
state of the most abject subjection to them in all their other 
allairs, is only to deny to those who projected and carried 
this measure, that common share of thought and geflection, 
Which would have seen, ina moment, its unavoidable effect. 
All present at this meeting of the Committee, however, 
were not thus deficient in reflection. A few weeks after, the 
brethren received a letter from one of the most: eminent 
among them, expressing, in the strongest terms, his disap- 
probation of the measures then taken, and his fears for the 
consequences when your letter should reach India. ‘The 
astonishment of the Serampore brethren on receiving it, 
indeed, can be more easily conceived than described. ‘That 
brethren, merely united with them in a religious connection, 
the only basis of which is voluntary choice, ahd which 
is dissolved the moment the parties feel this matter of 
duty, should thus set up claims over them and” the pro- 
duct of their labour, which no parent has over the labour 
of his adult son, claims possessed only by a man over 
the labour of the slave he may have bought *with his 
money, and this over brethren who had contributed a 
greater sum towards the expenses of the mission in India, 
than they had sent from England, did seem an ungenerous 
return. 

Had they been at all in doubt respecting the Committee's 
laying the same claim to their funds, as to those subscribed 
in England, however, this would have been removed by the 
language of brethren around them. A few weeks after, 
when they had occasion to make a small donation from their 
funds, it was hinted that they had no right to do this from 
the product of their labour, as it belonged to the Com- 
mittee at home, who could dispose of it as they chose. This 
was repeated to them from various quarters ; and one bro- 
ther wrote to Mr. Ward on the subject in a tone which 
induced him to reply, that (with the exception of the right 
of property in the premises) the Committee had not a 
farthing at Serampore; which, indeed, was strictly true, as 
the Serampore brethren had conscientiously paid for every 
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article sent to them from England, and faithfully expended in 
the mission, all the funds committed to their care. The 
mind of no brother was more deeply affected with your 
letter. In a note he then addressed to the other two 
brethren, he describes it “ as having nearly dissolved the 
union at Serampore.”— He had, in fact, serious doubts whe- 
ther it was not now become his duty to give up the mission, 
and retire to America. ‘These circumstances sufficiently 
shew that this letter was no answer to any he had ever sent 
to England. 

While the Serampore brethren could not but feel the de- 
mand made of the ‘Trusteeship ungenerous, they were con- 
strained to regard it as warightcous. They had purchased 
the premises without the Society’s direction, and paid for 
them without their help, and while they vested the right of 
property in the Society, to prevent their being sold, they 
had reserved the ‘Trusteeship to themselves, to secure their 
quiet occupation of them. ‘To demand that of them there- 
fore, which they had never given to the Society, was an 
action which they could not deem just. Bat the trusteeship 
of the premises formed so small a part of the question, that 
had not this step gone to render them dependent on brethren 
in England liable to be misled by ealumny and misrepresen- 
tation, for even another hour’s quiet occupation of them, they 
should have complied with the request. Had a small num- 
ber of trustees in England been named, instead of so great a 
majority, they should not have hesitated. It was the claim 
made on their labor, and to a right of interferenee in their 
affairs, that they deemed so unrighteous, as it reduced them 
to a situation in which ‘no Briton had been placed since the 
abolition of that villenace which rendered the peasant the 
property of bis feudal lord; a claim however, which the 
Committee could enforce at pleasure when thev had the 
trusteeship in their own hands, as they should never have 
gone to law with brethren, if once requested by then to quit 
premises they had themselves purchased. | 

In these circumstances, it was matter of serious thought, 
whether it was not their duty at once to quit these premises, 
and rent others on which they might in perfect freedom from 
all future claims from a Committee in England, continue to 
devote themselves to the cause of God in India as thev had 
hitherto done. But circumstances then were widely different 
from what they are at present. Since then, Divine Provi- 
dence has given them contiguous premises both on the right 
and the left, much larger than these, to which they can at 


any time remove, among which are the Royal premises next> 


to them on the left, graciously presented by His Danish 
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Majesty to the three senior brethren and their successors 
chosen by themselves, in trust for the College, which in- 
clude three acres of ground. ‘Then, however, all these were 
in other hands and fully occupied, so that the nearest which 
would suit their purpose were a full quarter of a mile distant ; 
and as a removal of all their business, and their large family 
to such a distance, would naturally excite such enquiry into 
the reason, as might be injurious to the interests of the Soci- 
ety and the cause of God, they at length determined to take 
no step of the kind, but to rely wholly on Him who had 
hitherto helped them. 

Not feeling it right to account themselves transgressors 
in all they had hitherto attemped for the cause of God in 
India, however, and still less to put themselves ‘under a 
voke which would destroy all their future usefulness, at a 
time when India opened to them a wider field than ever, they 
determined to write fully and decidedly to the Committee on 
the subject. At this juncture the wisdom and firmness of 
brother Carey were of the utmost value, He declared that 
he never came out to India as the servané of the Society to 
originate property for them, that he had never surrendered 
to them the least of his rights as a man, and that in contri- 
buting the product of his labour to the cause of God, or in 
his choice of those with whom he wished to associate for 
this purpose, no man on earth had a right to interfere, and 
to such interference from brethren in “England, he would 
never submit. That on this principle of independence, the 
Serampore brethren had really acted from the beginning, 
and it now became their indispensable duty to inform their 
brethren at home, that while supporting themselves, they 

and the brethren at home were co-workers in the cause of 
God, possessing not the least right over each other. Ue ad- 
ded, that while he inviolably ‘adhered to the arrangement 
vesting the right of property in the premises in the Society, 
he deemed your requesting the trusteeship an unrighteous 
demand, to which he would never accede. 

While all the Serampore brethren thought these ideas 
perfectly just, so far were they from “ adopting this measure 
precipitately,” that they occupied no less than three months 
in deliberating thereon, and weighing the letter they sent 
you, that every expression might exactly accord with truth 
and righteousness. In this letter they traced the missionary 
connection to first principles, and shewed that their revered 
brethren Fuller, Sutcliff, and the rest, knowing that every 
christian, whether a missionary or not, is accountable to 
God for the application of his own labor, which, if: he dele- 
gates to others, he is still accountable to God for their con- 
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duct, had never constrained them to exchange a line with 
them on this subject, nor intimated any thing to them but 
the highest approbation of their conduct. They moreover 


informed you, that on this principle the Serampore brethren 


had invariably acted towards the Asiatic brethren they sup- 
port, the moment any one of them could support himself, 
leaving him wholly to his own will in the application of his 
labor to the eause of God; and that had they said to such 
brethren, “ as we have sent you forth and hitherto supported 
you, the product of your labor is ours and subject to our 
control,” their pleasing themselves with such a vain sha- 
dow of dominion, would have tended to alienate their minds, 
to destroy the character of the Serampore brethren, and 
greatly to injure the cause of God. They also shewed 
you that your setting up such an unrighteous claim must be 
ruinous to the cause in India, as you could, in that case, 
transfer these claims to others on the spot, authorising them, 
at pleasure, to enter on property the Committee called their 
own, Which would open such a field for misrepresentation 
and intrigue at home, and for distrust, disunion, injustice, 
and plunder abroad, as would end in the extinction of 
every exertion for the advancement of the missionary cause. 

That this claim is, in its nature, totally unfounded, has, 
indeed, since been shewn by the conduct of the Calcutta 
brethren and the voice of the public. In the beginning of 
this year, some disagreement led to a separation among them, 
when the brother about to separate, insisted that as a surplus 
of 18,000 rupees had been accumulated since his union with 
them, about two vears and nine months, he had a right to 
his share of the surplus. To this, had they adhered to the 
principle, that all belongs to the Society, there would have 
been but one answer, “ This money is neither ours nor 
yours; it belongs to the Society, without the permission. of 
whose Committee we dare not pay you a farthing of it.”” For 
this, indeed, there would have been some appearance of 
reason, as, in these two vears and nine months, they had 
received trom the Society more than 20,000 rupees, towards 
their support. Instead of adhering to this principle, however, 
they called in, as arbitrators, four respectable men of busi- 
ness in Calcutta, merchants and others, of whom three 
were pious, who, (as we have heard from various and un- 
questionable testimony.) finding the sum of 18,000 rupees 
accumulated by them, declared it their joint property, and as 
such, awarded one sixth of it, 3000 rupees, to Mr. Adam, 
which was accordingly paid him. This sufficiently shews 
what the public opinion is respecting money paid by a 
Society to any missionary whatever, and much more res- 
pecting the product of any one’s own labour. 
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The Serampore brethren also thought it their duty to set 
before you both the injustice and the evil consequences of 
any interference with their choice of co-adjutors in their vo- 
luntary union. It alike threatened the destruction of their 
public usefulness, and their domestic comfort, sjnce these 
co-adjutors must unite in all their labours, share all their 
counsels, and after their decease, be left to nourish their 
widows and orphans — or turn them out on public’ charity as 
might seem good in their eyes. As the brethren had never 
suffered Fuller, Sutcliff, and the rest of their colleagues, to 
exercise such interference however, they could not feel it 
their duty to permit it in any other Committee: hence they 
informed you, that such interference in their affairs they 
should deem not only an infringement of their ‘liberty as 
christians, but a violation of their rights as men; and that 
while they had never given you any right over the funds they 
originate, ‘hey had never placed them al the disposal of ,your 
excellent predecessors in the Committee ; but that it was their 
wish to remain united with you in their work as much as 
were two sister churches at home led by the spirit of Christ, 
nay as much as were the first and great promulgators of the 
gospel, Peter, and James, and John, and Paul. ‘Thev conclu- 
ded with the following ideas, ‘* It is love thal unites.” What 
but the strongest love has made us continually ‘enter into 
your cares w hen se ‘arcely able to bear up under the weight 
of our own? What but this has made us labor, to collect 
Jor you from our Asiatic as well as European brethren every 
degree of intelligence? to set the cause before thie public in 
the clearest and ‘strongest light 2? to care constantly for the 
faithful and wise expenditure of vour funds, and to help you 
in every way we have been able? In every thing that can 
advance the cause of God in India we are with you as Bre- 
thren and Fellow-helpers, even to live and to die with you — 
though not in any other character even for an hour. Nor 
can any thing interrupt our most cordial and efficient co-ope- 
ration, but your refusing our co-operation, unless we will 
become your dependents and vassals; but of thus sinning 
against all the laws of equity and love we are sure you are 
incapable now things are fully laid before tyre Nothing, 
beloved brethren, has caused us distress like thls letter of 
yours ; nothing ever so strongly threatened th¢ complete 
destruction of the mission. It found us preparing for you a 
review of the mission; but after this letter? from our 
brethren we had no more spirit to proceed. The spirit of 
the oldest among us began to break. It had born@ up against 
every thing from enemies ; but this from brethren, it seemed 
unable to sustain. For a moment the cause appeared hopeless, 
thus borne down and overwhelmed by its friends, hitherto. 
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the centre of our affections next to God himself. Union, 

which as the means had originated all things at Serampore, 
appeared vain and even dangerous, and it was on the point 
of being dissolved for ever, and all our unfinished labours 
were about to cease, had not the God of mercy and righte- 
ousness enabled us to roll our weighty burden upon him, 
and discern the course by which alone ‘the mission could be 
saved from impending ruin. We mourn, beloved brethren, 
that such a letter as this should have bee ‘n requisite, and 
have written with feelings of grief and anguish never before 
experienced. We eannot forget how we have laboured for 
you in every way, sinking our own names entirely, that the 
advantage might accrue to you. Have we committed an 
offence in thus abasing ourselves that ye might be exalted, 
that we should receive such a recompenc “e? W e intreat you, 
beloved brethren, for love’s sake, to lay aside this spirit of 
domination for ever. ‘The attempt, repeated, may destroy 
that love which has so long existed between us, while the 
solid rock does not more firmly resist the wave, than we 
shall resist every attempt at inte ‘rlerence with our union, our 
funds, or the premises originated by us for the mission at 
Serampore,——Finally, be loved brethren, we live for the 
sake of planting the Gospel in India. The work is dearer 
to us than life, and never to be abandoned but with life 
itself. In your endeavours to promote this object, vou may 
be certain of finding us for ever with you, to the utmost 
extent of our power, as may every friend of God and man, 
by whatever name or denomination he may be known.” 

Alter writing in this affectionate and decided manner, the 
Serampore brethren neither expected nor intended to engage 
in any further discussion on this subject. They knew that, 
if nothing of this spirit were indulged, they should never 
hear another sVilable on the subject ; - and that the utmost 
harmony and love would continue to prevail, while they 
mutually acted as brethren and fellow helpers. ‘To secure 
this, no repeated meetings of the Committee were necessary, 
and still less any journey to India. Five lines, in a proper 
spirit, would have set every thing right, nothing more was 
necesssary than to sav, “ Vou are our brethren and fellow 
workers in the gospel ; we have no more right over you 
than vou have over us, and we will no more attempt to inter- 
fere with your affairs than you do with ours.” And after 
this letter, any one who knew them, might easily have fore- 


seen, that. no other answer would make the least impres- 
sion in their minds.* 


* One of the members of the Sub-Committee, of the highest eminence for 


wisdom and holiness, did immediately write to them in such a manner, as has 
secured their affections for ever. | 
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It has been with grief and pity that they have observed the 
weak attempts which have been since made, to bring against 
them, detached expressions from private letters written many 
years ago, in circumstances totally different. Had they, 
indeed, when their confidence in Fuller, Suteliff, and Ryland 
knew no bounds, as their affection for the Sérampore 
brethren knew none, delegated to them such contro§ over all 
their affairs, must they do the same to men who have not 
sufficient affection for them, or confidence in them, to leave 
in their hands the trusteeship ofgtheir own gift? | But the 
fact is, that they never did this, of which their conduct for so 
long a course of years affords undeniable proof, ‘They 
dev oted themselves to the cause of God, and to one another 
for its sake, and through rich mercy they have invariably 
continued thus to do, even to this day; but they never suffered 
any one beside themeelves. either in India or in Britain, to 
interfere with their affairs. For the surrender of such rights, 
in themselves unalienable, the most solemn public instrument 

signed by them all, could scarcely have been urged. But, to 
quote expressions in private letters, followed by so many 
vears’ conduct of a decidedly opposite nature, in which time 
these expressions were never urged by Fuller and his col- 
leagues as inconsistent with their ‘conduct, could only shew 
the. strength of this unrighteous desire. ‘The case of Felix 
Carey, indeed, defeats the very design of these quotations ; 
although the Society chose him their missionary, he was 
never elected a member of the Serampore Union, but was 
supported by the Society’s funds till he gave up the mission. | 
The folly of thus quoting insulated expressions from private 
letters, to prove what those who wrote them had declared 
they never intended, must be self-evident. Of their own 
intentions they must have been the best judges, and when 
they drew up that letter to you, they never anticipated the 
least charge of inconsistency, knowing, as they did, that 
their minds had not undergone the least change relative 
to the grand objects of their work. But they never thought 
these would be promoted by placing all their affairs at the 
disposal of men who did not support them, and who, from 
being many thousand miles distant, could know nothing of 
them | but by report. And although conscious of innu- 
merable imperfections, they could not but be aware, that if 
they possessed suflicient * wisdom and faithfulness” to be 
vested with the management of the Society’s affairs in India, 
they must be competent to manage their own, and they 
were surprised that this should have escaped you. | . 

But what can be said to a step which but for Divine good- 
ness might have torn up their union by the roots? You 
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mention that. two letters were sent from the Committee, 
dated June 26th, and August 3lst, 1818, of which brother 
Ward appeared to know nothing. This was the case, for he 
had been obliged to embark for England on account of his 
health a month before they reached Serampore. It has been 
already said, that an answer of five lines in a right spirit would 
have settled every thing, and secured the utmost harmony 
and co-operation for ever. But to suppose that any ‘ tedious 
discussions” by letter would make them alter the line of con- 
duct they had adopted from the beginning, and to which they 
under God owed all their usefulness in India, or break a 
covenant in which, after a month’s deliberation, attended with 
continual prayer, they had anew solemnly pledged themselves 
to each other, was not treating them as possessing either 
wisdom or faithfulness. But this would not have prevented 
their returning a respectful answer to these letters though 
in precisely the same tenor, had not one of them before an 
answer was penned, received a letter from the Assistant 
Secretary, (since declared by him to have been sanctioned 
by the Sub-Committee,) addressed privately to him, desiring 
him, as privately, to send home his opinion of the conduct 
and character of his colleague, and expressing a suspicion 
that Ae had been prevailed upon by his colleagues to. sign 
this document, without considering its import. This sepa- 
ration ot the only two senior brethren then left at Serampore, 
by requesting one of them privately to report on the conduct 
and character of the other, of course rendered it impossible 
for them to write unitedly to the Committee, till they had 
dismissed their suspicions. From brother Carey's reply to 
this communication, it will be only necessary to quote his 
answer to one part. ** You ask, if I had serious/y and calmly 
weighed the natural and necessary consequences of the print- 
ed letter, dated September, 1817. To this, I reply, that I 
pip; and that | thought it absolutely necessary, not only for 
securing the tranquillity of the brethren at the Serampore 
station, but also at every other, and which I and my brethren 
thought in danger the moment the Society assumed a power 
to interfere in the internal economy of particular stations, 
either by appointing brethren to be their associates, or by 
directing their internal management.” * Brother Adam 
is therefore mistaken in saying, that I was ignorant of 
the real nature of that document till within a few davs of the 
time when he wrote, and must suppose me the ereatest fool 
or villain in existence to sign a document of that importance 
without understanding it.”’ “I weighed every clause of 
that letter perhaps a hundred times.” 

On such a letter to brethren united like those at Seram- 
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pore, it is painful to comment. Had not the suspicion been 
indulged that brother Carey had acted like a ‘ fool” in thus 
signing this letter, and his colleagues like “ villains” in thus 
attempting to impose on him, it must have been sent without 
an object ; and if these suspicions were indulged, brother 

‘arey’s saying in the private letter you are answ ering , that 
the Serampore brethren had been “ treated with a ‘suspicion 


which could only be indulged towards the most arrant villains” 


was but the truth. But these suspicions were the+more in- 
excusable, because grounded on a letter which you convict of 
flagrant falsehood. In that letter Mr. Adam hed declared to 
Dr. Stuart, that when Mr. Pearce was leaving England there 
were committed to his care, deeds of law for the property at 
Serampore, to which were attached the signatures of twelve 
trustees resident in England, and to which Dr. Carey, Dr. 
Marshman, and Mr. Ward were desired to add theirs, with 
that of any single individual they thought fitto appoint. ‘This 
you declare to be totally false, and that no such documents 
were ever in existence. If then you saw that this respecting 
yourselves was false, there was surely no other difficulty in 
concluding that the part which represented Dr. Carey as 
“a fool” and his two colleagues as “ villains,” was equally 
false, than your suspecting that this at least might be true. 
T’o hesitate in pronouneing both equally false, was to indulge 
the suspicion with which brother Carey charges ygu, — and 
to send a letter privately to India to enquire, wap to give 
these suspicions a place in the mind till an answer should be 
received. 

Nor could they be blind to the effect which al a letter 
thus privately sent to one of their number might have had 
upon their union. What union that had not been strength- 
ened by an intimacy of nearly twenty years which rendered 
every thought transparent, could have withstood such an 
insidious pr rocedure 2? Not even brother Carey’s having 
been one in heart with his brethren at the time this letter 
was sent, could have preserved their union. Had the slight- 
est disagreement between him and them happened after- 
wards, had the slightest jealously or heart- burning existed 
_ between them, or “had he felt the least wish to secure to 
~himself the favour of the Committee at home, this private ap- 
plication for an answer equally private, must have separated 
the Serampore brethren for ever. ‘Their union thowever, 
was too well cemented to be affected by this letter; but it 
cured them of all trust in Committees, and convinced them 
more fully than ever, that perfect independence, while it 
was the path of duty, was the only path of safety. From the 
same thoughtless disregard of consequences, the same course 
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might be adopted hereafter when less of age and experience 
existed in the union, and might at once dissolve it: and 
against this nothing could provide but the utter exclusion of 
all foreign interference. 

But how is it, dear brethren, that the same course is in 
this letter pursued respecting Mr. Ward? What can be 
your view in sending to his colleagues in India an expression 
said to be dropped by him in private conversation with Dr. 
Rvland? You must have known that he would reach India 
very soon after your letter; why then seek to divide him 
and his brethren for -ever by representing him as having in 
reality charged them with infamous conduct? Was the pre- 
servation of their union a mere nothing compared with even 
the distant hope of their being subjected to you? But are 
you acquainted with the circumstances to which brother 
Ward alluded?) You might with ease have convinced your- 
selves, that he referred neither to their independence, nor 
to the premises they had purchased. He referred to their 
Articles of Union which they now thought it necessary to 
embody in a /ega/ form, and to the settlement of the College 
Premises, which their heavy avocations would not allow 
them to complete before his health constrained him to leave 
India; and which he thought so essential to their future cbha- 
racter and happiness that he felt no rest in his mind till it 
was done. When these legal Articles of Union were sent 
him however, he wrote to bis brethren that he heartily ap- 
proved of them, and that he was hastening back with delight 
to live and die with them. Yet these solemnly recognised 
their independence and the exclusion of all interference in 
their affairs ; and Jeft the right of property in the premises 
and the trusteeship, precisely as before. After you had seen 
these articles of union therefore, and had indelicately printed 
them, though they were not sent to you; and had heard 
from his own lips that, (though they concede nothing on the 
subject of vour letter) he approved them, wishing only for 
one or two minor additions, how could you still print and 
circulate this expression without enquiring of him to what it 
alluded, although then in London, when you must have been 
aware that its obvious tendency was to insinuate, that Mr. 
Ward was divided in heart from his colleagues, because he 
thought Dr. Carey and Dr. Marshman bad been guilty of 
infamous conduct ?. Is it thus, dear brethren, that you value 
and guard the characters of vour Serampore brethren, after 
all they have done to lighten the expense and the burden of 
the Baptist Mission in India? Moreover, Mr. Ward’s ma- 
furest opinion respecting the Serampore brethren’s indepen- 
denee, to oppose which is the object of your alleging this 
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sentence, you then had by you in a letter he wrote you from 
America, the receipt of which you acknowledge; and not 
even brother Carey’s declaration can be more decided than 
the following address to you: “ Now, my dear brethren, 
let us endeavour to form a fair, unbiassed judgment of the 
duties of a Mission Society, and the real circumstances of 
the three men at Serampore, Before and after they main- 
tained themselves. Such a Society does not direct the ap- 
plication of its own property. All its funds are public, and 
it becomes the adopted channel through which public con- 
tributions pass to the Missionary. His real patrons are the 
public, and it is upon him that the hopes and expectations 
of the public, under God, rest. The Society and the Mis- 
sionaries are therefore the servants of the contributors, and 
are brethren mutually engaged in accomplishing the objects 
which the contributors have at heart. It is true, the Society 
has the delegated selection of the agents, and the delegated 
appropriation of the contributions ; but it gives an account of 


_ its stewardship every year. ‘The matter of fact then is, that 


the public employ some persons at home, and others abroad 
to promote a certain object ; and these servants are equally 
brethren. Such is the fair and righteous view of the subject, 
I conceive, when the agents receive public assistance. But 
it would be a most shocking attack upon every principle of 
justice, if such Society were to claim a right to keep in a 
state of subjection persons who should not only not be sup- 
ported by the public, but be large contributors. .'The genius 
of the New ‘Testament allows of no such claim of supremacy. 
‘All ye are brethren.” No human laws tolerate such a 
claim, nor allow of such an interference as the Committee 
wish to establish. ‘The right of the men of Serampore to 
independence then is established by reason, by scripture, 
and by the laws of every free country. And this will be the 
decision of the public, if ever the appeal be made to them.” 

This calm and clear statement of Mr. Ward’s- maturest 
ideas on this subject, told you that he judged the Serampore 
brethren’s independence to begin from the first. year of their 
supporting themselves, i.e. the first year of their union, 
that if they had not contributed a farthing to the cause .in 
India beyond their own support, still independence would 
have been their unalienable right ; that after becoming con- 
tributors to the cause in India, had they delegated the ma- 
nagement of their contributions to the Committee, as did 
the contributors in England, still this delegation, like theirs, 
must have been renewed year by year; and that he regarded 
your attempts on their independence, as a violation of the 
common principles of justice. After receiving these separate 
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‘answers from two of the three Serampore brethren, as you 


felt certain that this was also the mind of the third, your still 
expressly declaring that ‘ your judgments are not convinced 


of the propriety of the alteration,” too plainly shews that this 


wretched love of power still lives. ‘That brethren, indeed, 
whose delegated power over certain funds in England is sus- 
pended from year to year on the will of the contributors, 
should say to contributors in India, who have declared that 
they never delegated to you the care of their funds, ** As far 
as relates to your freedom from all control in. the manage- 
ment of your concerns, and the application of your funds, WE 
have long ago conceded if,” makes them blush for Baptist 
brethren, — for Protestant dissenters. In their judgment 
you might as. well talk of conceding to them the light of hea- 
ven, or the air they breathe. ‘They mourn, that after the 
lapse of four years, circtimstances should constrain them to 
repeat the concluding admonition of their letter in Sept. 1S17, 
“ We entreat you, beloved brethren, for love’s sake, to lay 
aside this spirit of domination for ever. ‘The attempt repeat- 
ed may destroy that love which has so long existed between 
us, while the solid rock does not more firmly resist the wave 
than we shall every attempt on our independence.” 
But certain expressions in Mr. Ward’s letter to you from 
America they cannot peruse without peculiar pain. While 
allectionately reasoning with you respecting the Serampore 
brethren, he speaks of your “ encouraging other brethren to 
settle close to them as their avowed and determined ene- 
mies + and elsewhere earnestly entreats you to say to the 
Serampore brethren — * we will reduce Caleutta to a peace 
establishment.” Is it then a fact, that after being with you 
sixteen months, he on the closest reflection saw reason to 
believe that vou were supporting a war establishment in 
Caleutta, with a view to the Serampore brethren? ‘That 
this was his mature opinion is evident. But have they de- 
served this of you, or the christian public 2 Be assured, dear 
brethren, that if this be true in even the least degree, the 
God of missions by whom actions are weighed, will judge 
between you and your Serampore brethren. a 
When they requested, for the space of three years, on ac- 
count of peculiar embarrassments felt and anticipated, a small 
part of the funds you collect, the negative given was distress- 
ing, as the “ absolute necessity” pleaded, did not prevent 
vour furnishing a £1000 annually tothe brethren at Calcutta, 
of which recent events have shewn that only a small part 
was expended. If you were unacquainted with their real 
circumstances, this manifested a strange inattention to your 
own affairs, and if when acquainted with them, you still 
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continued to furnish them with this sum annually, you have 
no right to complain of the low state of your funds. They 
felt this refusal the more distressing, because not the least 
hint was added, that their wants should be met ag soon as 
you were able. Yet they could not but feel that they were 
only asking for that help to which common equity gave them 
aright. Of the fifteen stations on the continent of india, for 
which you collect funds, ten of them are lying wholly on the 
Serampore brethren, as not a farthing of the moneyeintrusted 
to you for Missions in India, is expended on them, ‘These 
ten stations are now left on them without the least promise 
of help, though prospects of extending usefulness should open, 
or even though their present means of support should in any 
degree fail. ‘They cannot believe however, that this is the will 
of those who so liberally commit to your care funds for the 
mission in India. When the public so generously stpport all 
those attempts to spread the gospel in India, the expenses of 
Which lie wholly on them, it cannot be their determination to 
withhold a little help to men on the spot, who have for so 
many years borne as much of the burden as they were able. 
Such a course would be as deficient in wisdom as Ip genero- 
sity, as it would discourage every effort made on the spot in 
heathen countries, although Divine goodness has generally 
rendered these the most effectual; and the liberality which 
the Serampore brethren have already experienced from all 
denominations, relative to schools and the translations of 
the scriptures, forbids their admitting this idea for a moment. 
As long as you mention Serampore, or Jessore, or Midna- 
pore, or Dacca, or Chittagong, in Bengal, or Benares, or 
Allahabad, or Futtighur, or Ajimere, or Delhi in Hindoos- 
than, in your missionary reports, they cannot believe that 
the public who intrust you with funds for the mission in India, 
intend to exclude these stations from a share in them, any 
more than the brethren at Calcutta, or Cutwa, or Moorshe- 
dabad, or Monghyr, or Digah. | 

They reluctantly notice the inaccuracy of your statement 
respecting the sum collected in 1812, to repair their loss by 
the fire. ‘They have already stated that this sum was sent 
them by Mr. Fuller within a year after this event, and that 
this was the case is evident from the last accounts ever edit- 
ed by Mr. Fuller, those in P. A. No. xxviii, where you will 
find the following entry. 

‘Cash from amount remaining in hand of monies col- 
lected for the loss by fire, of which an account was given in 
No. xxiv.” £336 17s. 3d. . 

And if you refer to our accounts for 1813, which Mr. Fuller 
had then received, you will find this the last article on the 
debit side. : 
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“To money collected in England to repair their loss by 
fire, £8750." 

And on the credit side, the items in goods, drafts, &e. by 
which the money was received in that year. 

The account in No. xxix, which we never saw till Mr. 
Ward brought it in Oct. last, we must leave entirely to you. 
It seems drawn ‘up by some one totally ignorant. of your 
affairs, and who supposed that you did not intend to repair 
the loss¢by fire ; but of such an imposition on the public as to 
collect £10,000 for a loss by fire, and apply it otherwise, we 
are certain you are incaps able. But that your funds were not 
eich ‘nt after we in T8138 had debited vou for the loss, will 
appear from the following annual balance in your favour, 
from 18h: sto July ISI7, when we gave upvour accounts to 
Messrs. Alexander and Co. 


Dec. balance in your favour still, 6 
Dee. IS14, balance in your favour, 179 
Dec. IS15, ditto ditto 13 1) 
Dec. ISTO, ditto ditto 1728 19 6 
July 5, balance in your favour, paid 


into the hands of ‘Messrs. Alexander > 3210 17) 6 
and Co, 


When all these accounts lay by you, se nt vear by vear, 
how could vou, dear brethren, hint that we had deceived 
vou by suddenly debiting vou in ISIS with the loss by the 
fire, and thus making vou above £8000 worse than you ex- 
pected? You might indeed neglect to examine these 
accounts, and we tear that you did; for though they were 
sent annually, we received not a line from you respecting 
them tor above four vears after Fuller's death. But is it just 
to represent us as de cCOCIVING vou, bee ause vou neglec ted to 
examine vour accounts? Tf, in Sept. vou had £10,103 
in bxe heque r bills, this was money collected for the mission 
and lett vou by Faller, and not the mone vy collected tor the 
fire, that he had sent out ne arly three vears before.* 

It is with equal reluctanee that thev notice your state- 
ment respecting Mr. N. Ward. The Serampore brethren 
encouraged him to avail himself of the invitation of Sir Stam- 
lord Ratlles, to establish a mission and a printing press in 
Sumatra, solely with the view of advancing your missionary 
interests, and the propriety of the step you afterwards 


* The account, which had not been settled for a period, if I mistake not, of 
teu years, . from IS12 to IS22, and which included the sums received in that 
period for Siackalions and missionary operations, as well as that intended to re- 
pair the loss by fire, ‘* was definitively settled with the Secretary by J. C. 
Marshman, on the 4th of October, 1822, (above nine months after the date of this 


letter.) when there appeared a balance in our favour of £405 Ils. J. M. 
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sanctioned by sending missionaries thither. The printing 
press, &c. were furnished him w ith the hope of enabling him 
to contribute towards his own support, and thus relieving 
your funds ; and with this view, he purchased premises not 


only fit for a mission, but also adapted fora school. As 


both the press and the premises remain your property, and 
form the greatest part of the sum you mention, when it is 
considered “how much he has done since towards bearing his 
own missionary expenses, he will be found to have acted 
most advantageously for your interests. Was it kind to 
conceal these circumstances, _ if you mentioned the case 
at all ? 

Respecting the premises, they, as already observed, never 
intended to ‘place the management of them in the hands of 
the Committee, but only to vest in the Socie tv the right of 
properly in them, to prevent their being sold or applied 
contrary to their original intentions after their death, , in 
Which case the Society will, as proprietors, have a full rig rht 
of interference. But, as they never thought this mode of 
vesting them unsatisfactory, the ‘y never even hinted this to 
vou. It is true, that when you requested of them the trus- 
teeship also, the ‘y examined the deeds, which they had not 
before done for many years, and finding ‘that in one of them, 
the trusteeship was hereditary, of whieh they were not pre- 
Viously aware, they as purchasers, immediately executed 
an explanatory declaration, which cut off every one belonging 
to their own families, from the trusteeship of all three, 
unless elected thereto by themselves. If the other trustees 
have not done the same, this is not to be imputed to them as 
acrime: in cutting off their own families, thev, at least, dis- 
charged their duty . Butyin this explanatory dec ‘aration, they 
anew declare themselves to be drus/ees and surely you 
are sufficiently acquainted with these things to know, that he 
who declares himself a trustee, says he is nota proprietor 
since to be trustee and proprietor in the same deed, 1 
manifest absurdity. ‘The same incorrectness runs tal 
the rest of vour reasoning in that paragraph. Had the trus- 
teeship been given you as well as the proprietorship, still 
this could have secured to you no * immense property in 
land and moveables.” It could not have secured to youa 
single moveable, nor, indeed, a foot of land, beside these 
premises themselves, the cost price of which is only 37502 
It could not, for instance, have secured you the college 
premises and buildings, which, when completed, Will be 
worth four times the sum these premises cost. But these 
the Serampore brethren are vesting in a trusteeship of 


eleven, which shall ever include two trustees in ‘America, | 
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two* in Great Britain, and three in India beside themselves ; 
one to be chosen from the me rei intile body in Calcutta, one 
from the honourable company’s civil service, and one from 
the supreme court, if possible, one of the judges. And they 
here add, that so little desirous are they of the exclusive 

trusteeship, even of the pre mises on which they reside, that, 
if such an alteration be in their power, they will, at any 
time vest them in the same eleven trustees. 

From this simple statement of facts, it will appear, that 
the Serampore brethren have never entered into any stipu- 
lation which they have not fulfilled: that they came to India 
with the determination to co- ope rate to the utmost with their 
brethren at home in spreading the gospel there, and this 
not as hired servants, but by meeting as much of the expense 
of the work as they might he able : that, to do this with 
greater effect, they entered into a covenant with each other 
to form a common stock, to which they have been enabled 
inviolably to adhere for nearly twe ntv-two years. And, in 
this state of union and devotedness to the cause, they hum- 
bly hope te persevere to the end. It will appear further, 
that when distressed by conduct they deemed unrighteous, 
they did not suffer this to divert their minds from their work ; 
but having written to vou decidedly and affectionately on the 
subject, they desisted,— not suffering even suspicions which 
harrowed up the very soul, to drag them into strife and con- 
tention with brethren. Nor, when left: without. the “9 
promise of help respecting the stations they supported, « 
the college they were attem pting to establish, did they ive 
their efforts : but, when convineed that the buildings of the 
college could be erected in no other way, they ed 
10,0007. instead of 2500/7. that the institution might not be 
overwhelmed with debt. This, however, with the missionary 
stations and other heavy expenses Iving upon them, will 
long subject them to distress and embarrassment. 

Your exhortations to “ friendly co-operation” are, to 
them, superfluous, though not unpleasant. On. their parts, 
there never existed any obstacle to friendly co-operation ; 
and when theirs was not weleomed, the V chose to bear their 
griefs in silenee, till vour printing this letter after it had 
heen sent to them, rendered it their indis =pensable duty to 
state facts as they really are. With conduct the ‘vy must ever 
deem unrighteous in its principle, the ‘y can, of course, have 
no fellow ship. In missions, indeed, they cannot but view it 
with terror, for upon unrighteous conduct. in attempts to 
spread the gospel of righteousness and peace, they never 
expect the divine blessing, -and without this, every missio- 
nary attempt is vain. ‘Their independence is neither to be 


* Since changed to one in America and three in Britain. 
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conceded nor circumscribed by brethren; it is the gift ol 
God. ‘They possess it equally with yourselves. But the 
are united in heart with all who love the cause of God, 
whether in India or their native land, and it will afford them 
delight to be able ever to co-operate with you. Recent cir- 
cumstances have rendered it absolutely necessary that 
whatever may at any time appear respecting their attempts 
for the cause of God in India, be edited by themselves, that 
they may be answerable for its accuracy. ‘To this they are 
constrained by the necessity of, not merely repelling, but of 
guarding against the attacks now made from time to time 
by the ene mies of religion, in the various objects in'which 
they are engaged. Since this, however, will compel them to 
write ‘more, their doing it will furnish you with more abun- 
dant matter for your Missionary Herald, and they shall pre- 
sent to you whatever they thus publish, that you may insert 
therein, any part, or the whole, as you may think best.: They 
shall also leave to you the collection of funds for all the 
mission stations in India, they having no wish to make any 
separate collections for those which lie wholly on} them, 
unless they should be, unhappily, denied what they may 
need for them ; which, till their present means greatly fail, 
will be but little, as they have never yet thrown any burthen 
on the Christian publie, which the "V could sustain themse ‘Ives, 

But one thing they must mention. ‘They have sore to 
you the collecting of funds for the schools and translations, 
partic ularly the latter. ‘The funds for translatiéns however, 
are so much more than exhausted by the sueceeding editions 
of the Bengalee, Hindee, Sungskrita, and Orissa scriptures, 
Which they could no longer defer, that they are sending home 
their colleague and brother Mr. J. C. Marshman, with the 
hope of recruiting them. For these versions, they are 
already more. than £2000 in arrears, and should there be any 
indifference or laxness in collec ting for them, while their 
chief dependence is on you for this purpose, it would! go near 
to overwhelm them, and stop the work altogether. On this 
head they feel persuaded they need add nothing more. On 
the other hand you may rely on their assisting you in your 
exertions for evangelizing India, by their advancing, in case 
of emergency, pecuniary supplies to ‘the brethren you support, 
or in any way which will render your exertions efficient, with- 
out interfering with your own province of direction and 
control. 

Finally, dear brethren, we trust that henceforward nothing 
will ever be permitted to interrupt in the least ‘degree our 
mutual co-operation. In penning this letter we have endea- 
voured to avoid every expression which could justly ~ 
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pain, nor have we sent a copy to any person beside the 
members of the Committee. And we rely on your own 
sense of justice to furnish Mr. Marshman with the name of 
every person beside the Committee, to whom a printed copy 
of your letter may have been sent, that a copy of this reply 
may be likewise sent him to remove all necessity for general 
circulation. 
We remain, 
Your cordial and affectionate fellow-helpers in the gospel, 


W. CAREY, WILLIAM WARD, 
J. MARSHMAN, = JOHN MARSHMAN. 


A remark or two here may not be improper. In 
this letter my colleagues mention the sum sent them 
for the mission in twelve years, from 1804 to 1816, 
as about £18000, and also menticn £5000 of that 
sum as expended in voyages and journies during 
that period, and in the purchase or erection of pre- 
mises at Cutwa, Digah, Rangoon, Java, and Cey- 
lon. The remaining £13000 was equivalent to 
£1083 annually. The rupee being then equal in 
value to two shillings and six pence ; this sum, if 
divided among efght European missionary families, 
would furnish to each of them ninety rupees month- 
lv; and if divided among xine, only eighty-two 
rupees. ‘This would do little toward meeting thé 
expenses Of an Kuropean missionary and _ his family 
inany part of Bengal; but in Rangoon, Java, and 
Ceylon, where several of the European brethren 
resided within that period, the expenses are neces- 
sarily much greater than in Bengal. The sum esti- 
mated by my colleagues from their knowledge of 
the expenses attending all these stations, £2400 
annually, would furnish 200 rupees monthly for 
eight European missionary families, and 190 rupees 
monthly for xine, to cover all the expenses of the 
station of every kind, a sum lower than that gener- 
ally expended by an equal number at the present 
time. This annual sum amounted in twelve years 
to somewhat above twenty-eight thousand pounds, 
which could be made up only by the addition of 
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£15000 to the £13000 thus left of the sums sent out 


by the Society for the support of these European 
‘missionary brethren. 


This calculation was made without reference, on 
the one hand, to what several of the European 
brethren contributed toward their own support ; 
andon the other, to the sum advanced by us for - 
the support of the widows and the fatherless or 
motherless children of our missionary brethren, 
Mr. Rowe, however, assisted for four or five 
vears in keeping the accounts at Serampore; 
Mr. Moore for nearly seven years had a school at 
Digah, in the last four of which, Mr. Rowe assisted 
him; and this school almost covered the expenses 
of both these brethren, Mr. Lawson for above 
three years employed himself in cutting types at 
Serampore, and during a part of that time gave 
occasional instructions in drawing to the children of 
the family; and Mr. Chamberlain met even his own 
missionary expenses during the fifteen months he 
was at Sirdhana. Mr. Chater also, for two or 
three years of this period, contributed much toward 
his own expenses. The amount contributed by all 
tive of these brethren in the years specified, on the 
average from four to five years each, it is not easy 
to ascertain with precision. It never did more than 


cover their own expenses, and it was not always 


equal to these. Ifweestimate it at a fifth of the sum 
required by all the European families in these twelve 
years, this will be £5600, which, deducted from the 
£15000 just mentioned, will leave £9400 furnished 
by us.—On the other hand, the sum furnished: by us 
for the support of séa@ missionary widows during a 
period of from one to six years each, and of fourteen 
fatherless or motherless children, for a period of from 
one to eighteen years each, including the expense 
of their education, will be nearly if not quite equal to 
that contributed toward their own support by these 
European brethren. These two items therefore, 
which were both omitted in the calculation, will 
nearly, if not fully, restore the sum added by us to 
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the funds of the Society in these twelve years t 
the amount mentioned in our letter. In examining 
this expenditure of the Society’s missionaries anew 
in January, 1825, we found about eight thousand 
unds to have been advanced beyond the sum sent 
out by the Society ; and many expenses in the month- 
ly expenditure of these twelve years, belonged to 
them, which were never placed to their account. 
That the money subscribed in 1812, to repair the 
loss by fire, was at home four years afterward in 
exchequer bills, we were quite ignorant at the 


date of this letter. When, a few days before it was 


written, we saw this mentioned in No. xxix of 
the Periodical Accounts, we thought it must be a 
mistake, and that the sum in exchequer bills must 
have been collected for the mission. We supposed 
the first money we received after that sum was 
subscribed for the fire, to be part of it, and as such 
we entered it in our books and expended it; but 
after the date of this letter, we learned that the 
money we had thus applied, to repair the loss by 
fire, was intended chiefly for translations, to carry 
forward which, we had been constrained to borrow 
money to the amount of several thousand pounds. 
These sums were not fully adjusted under their 
proper heads, until the account was settled with the 
Secretary by John Marshman, the 4th of October, 
1822, about nine months afterwards. 


LETTER X. 


Agreement between the Committee and Mr. J. Marshman. — Statement 
of 1820. — Sums expended in the cause by the Serampore brethren. 
— Present state of their common fund.— Their private property.— 
State of Dr. Carey's mind.— Their present necessities. | 


My Dear Sir, 


TO this letter, which was received in August, 1822, 


the only answer given by the Committee is contained 
in the two following documents. The first of them 
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dated the 2nd of October, and signed by the two 


Secretaries, is the following preface to No. 1X 


of the Serampore Periodical Accounts. 


‘I'he christian public, who have now for thirty ‘years so 
generously patronized the efforts of the Baptist Missionary 
Society in India, are fully aware that Divine providence has 
remarkably favoured its designs, by enabling the elder mis- 
sionaries at Serampore, not merely to engage in translating 
the scriptures, and in establishing native schools, but also to 
furnish the means of supporting various missionary stations 
in Bengal and Hindosthan. For the convenience of their 
friends in India, our brethren have long been in the habit of 
publishing, at stated intervals, intelligence respecting these 
stations, originally under the designation of circular letters, 
and more recently under the title of Periodical Accounts ; and 
these have formed a part of the materials from which the 
successive publications of the Society in England have been 


_ compiled. With a view to gratify the wishes which have been 


frequently expressed by many friends of the mission, this 
publication will in future be reissued in the form in which it 
arrives from Serampore, and will include the annual reports 
of the translations, schools, and college, which have hitherto 
appeared in a detached form. 

As the missionaries at Serampore have been enabled so far 
to exceed the expectations of their first supporters, as largely 
to promote the propagation of the Gospel by funds which 
they have themselves originated, a material change has re- 
sulted in their relation to the Society from which they sprang ; 
in consequence of which, the brethren at that station act in- 
dependently in the management of all their concerns, while 
they preserve, in undiminished vigour, the principles of affec- 
tionate union and zealous operation with the Parent Society. 

Such being the natural result of events, the Committee 
express their earnest and humble hope that a divine blessing 


may continue to rest upon the future labours of their bre- 


thren at Serampore, as well as upon those carriedion more 


immediately under the direction and superintendence of the 


Society; and that these efforts, conducted in one spirit, and 
tending to the same end, may happily contribute to the 
general diffusion of the religion of Jesus Christ throughout 
the Continent of India. 


Signed, on behalf of the Committee of the 
Baplist Missionary Society. : 


JOHN RYLAND @ 
Oct. 2, 1822. Joun Dv 
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The other is the following agreement, dated the 
10th of October. 


London, October 10, 1822. 


For the purpose of removing every ground of misander- 
standing between the Baptist Missionary Society and the 
Serampore missionaries, tending to injure the cause in which 
the ‘Vy are unitedly cheape d, and of de ‘fining the nature of the 


future connection betwee them, so as to perpetuate har- 


mony and good-will, the Committee of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, and the Serampore missionaries, through their 
representative Mr. J. Marshman, have mutually determined 
lo recognize the following principles as’ the basis of future 
re 

That the funds origi ated by the Serampore mission- 
aries in India, and those subscribed) Great Britain, 
America, and India, to institutions connected with them, 


whether translations, schools, stations, or the college, be . ; 


under their exclusive management and control, for the latter 
of which they will account inmediately to the public, as they 
have hithe rte done, through the ¢ -hanne Lol Annual Re ports 
with an understanding that a portion of the funds for transla- 
tions be appropriated to the translations conducted by 
missionaries of the Society af other stations, in) language 
distinet trom those in which the Serampore missionaries are 

That the Baptist Missionary society Mneland do 
net imterlere in) the appointment of Successors to the niis- 
siohary uinon at Serampore, while itis understood, at the 
sume time, that the misstonaries at’ Serampore will frame 
their plan for securing the establishment there to the great 


object for whieh it is instituted, so as to avail themselves of 


the ation, ane inte rlere nee, of the SOCIE tv ut home, 
Mecessary. 

I. ‘That the bonds of union between the Societv at 
home and the Serampore missionaries be considered as 
consisting, (Ist) Tn the circumstance of the Serampore 
missionaries being affiliated to the Society from which the v 
spring. Yodiv) In active and aflex tionate co-operation, in 


regular ( nee, suggestions for the promotion of 


the cause, und in mutual assistamee when ne cessary, (ddly) 
ln confiding the collections for the institutions connected 
with Serampore to the members of the Committee. and to 
their Auxiliaries in the country, according to the plan 
hitherto pursued, (Athly) In the Baptist Missionary Society's 
embodying in its Annual Report the 1 missionary proceedings 
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of their brethren at Serampore, su that the view of all 
missionary exertions, in connection with the Society, be 
annually laid before the public in an undivided form. | (Sthly) 
In the freehold property at Serampore being vested in the 
Society, and ultimately reverting to them for the purposes of 
the mission, in the event of these purposes ceasing to he 
carried into execution by the missionaries for the time being 
at Serampore. 


In this state things continued till the end of 1823, 
when the exigencies of the cause pressed so heavily 
upon us as to constrain us to apply for aid from 
Europe in support of the Missionary Stations con- 
nected with Serampore, which aid, as the Commit- 
tee had constantly brought these stations before the 
public with those supported by themselves, we 
thought it reasonable that we should receive ‘from 
the sums subscribed annually with a view to the 
whole of the mission, In May, 1824, they sent us 
the first thousand pounds, which we received in 
October. The detail of events from that period to 
the meeting in March, 1827, has been given in the 
first two of these letters, which renders a repetition 
of it here unnecessary. 

We will now briefly mention the Statenient re- 
lative to the administration of the funds intrusted to 
us, which was drawn up and sent to the Committee 
for publication. As Iam not aware that any sus- 
picion is now entertained respecting our faithfulness 
in administering these funds, it is unnecessary to 
insert the whole of it here ; but some brief account 
of it cannot be improper. It describes the mission 
at Serampore as begun in the manner already stated 
in these letters; mentions the fact that when we 
came from England, the secretary informed us that 
we “ could expect ‘annually no more thar £360 
(240 rupees monthly) to support the six families of 
the brethren Carey, Fountain, Marshinan, Ward, 
Grant, and Brunsdon;” and that we, in February, 
1800, united with one another “to form of the pro- 
duct of our labour a common stock devoted; to the 
cause of God, the widow, and the orphah, and 
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interdicted all private trade.” It also mentions our. 


having separated the Society’s funds from our own 
in 1810, and our applying the former to the support 
of European brethren alone, and the latter to sup- 

rt ourselves, and the Asiatic brethren, and en- 
ave the mission in various ways. 

It then states our having received from the Soci- 
ety, £5740 of the £13000 expended by us prior to 
September, 1804 ; and from that period to 1819, the 
sum of £33550; this aggregate sum included part 
of the money subscribed to repair the loss by the 
fire, various sums sent for the translations, and 
those sent for the Society’s missionaries subsequently 
to the year 1816, as well as those sent prior to that 
period, Of the disbursement of these sums, ac- 
counts had been regularly transmitted to the Society, 
and no suspicion respecting their accuracy had ever 
been expressed. * 

Respecting the mission premises it has the follow- 
ing paragraph; * The premises at Serampore were 
Toutchashd by them, (the Serampore brethren,) with 
the view of their being perpetually applied to the 
support of the cause of God in India: to prevent 
their ever becoming private property in their own 
famihes, or their being sold by their successors, 
they were in the title deeds declared to be purchased — 
in trust for the Society ; and to secure the occupa- 
tion of them to themselves and those whom they 
might choose as their successors, they nominated 
themselves trustees with certain others. Whenever 
their successors abuse their trust and alienate the 
rent or net product of the premises from the object 
intended, that of propagating the gospel in India, 
the duty of the Society will immediately commence, 
and they will have a legal night to expel these from 
the trust, and to choose new trustees who shall 
fulfil the intentions of the original purchasers.” 

It is then stated that, to defray the expense of 
translating and printing versions of the Sacred Serip- 


* These were definitively settled, October 4th, 1882. 
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tures, about thirty-one thousand pounds had been 
intrusted to their care, including all subscribed from 
the beginning for that purpose in Britain and Ame- 
rica, together with the munificent donations of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. This they had 
-sacredly applied to this object, defraying themselves 
the expense of every new fount of types required. 
Of the expenditure of these sums, an account had 
been submitted to the public in successive memoirs 
relative to translations, the accuracy of which had 
never been called in question. 

The statement then adverts to the chapel at Cal- 
cutta, toward the erection of which, we had ad- 
vanced above two thousand pounds, Of the expen- 
diture of all the sums collected, accounts had been 
published, as well as of the sums received toward 
the liquidation of the debt, which no one had ever 
attempted to impeach. | 

The Benevolent Institution is next mentioned, 
which was begun in December, 1809. This the 
public in India had so liberally encouraged, as to 
enable us to double the number of children originally 
instructed in Caleutta, and to extend branch schools 
to Serampore, Daeca, and Chittagong. Of the 
expenditure of its funds, amounting to nearly ten 
thousand pounds sterling, accounts had been regu- 


larly published. For the Institution for the support, 


of native schools, above five thousand pounds had 
been received and regularly accounted for to the 
Indian public m successive reports, Serampore 
College had commenced about sixteen months pre- 
viously to the date of this statement, and an ac- 
count of the sums confided to us for it in the first 
year, had been published in its first report. 

After having thus stated the different funds which 
had been intrusted to their care, my colleagues add ; 


“ And they beg leave to state in the most explicit terms, 
that neither as agents for these funds, nor for any of the 
funds committed to them, bave they in any One instance in- 


dividually or collectively benefited a single farthing.” 
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To the insinuation that possibly they might intend 
to make the pr emises, they pure hased and devoted 
to the cause of God, the private property of them- 
selves and families, they reply — 


‘“ Was itlikely that after having been faithfal in applying 
above eighty thousand pounds sterling intrusted to them for 
the cause of God by others, they should prove unfaithful re- 
pecting less than a twentieth part of that sum devoted thereto 
by themselves? ‘That after devoting in various ways to the 
cause of God between forty and fifty thousand pounds of the 
product of their own labour, they should ona sudden become 
dishonest for the sake of. Seu ‘uring to their families less than 
a tenth of their own gilt: 


They further add— 


“Even in the past vear while these re ports have been cir- 
culating, the donation (of 20,000 rupees) to the College 


included, thev have devoted in various wavs to the cause of 


God more than five thousand pounds sterling. Why then 
did they not with this sum, far more than the mission pre- 
mises would realize, were they sold by public auction, pur- 
chase other premises wholly for themselves and families 3 ? 
Witha part of this sum fave indeed purchased other 
premises, contiguous to those the How and SCure ely 
less spacious—buf not for their families. They have pur- 
chased them for the college, in the hope of its promoting the 
cause of God when time with them shall be no more.” 


The following is from the concluding paragraph: 


“They cannot but mourn, that after having exerted them- 
selves to sup port the cause of God for so m: Inv vears, almost 
beyond their natural strength, and, in a climate which drinks 
up the spirits, laid on themselves labours which few constitu- 
tions could sustain in Britain, after having consumed the 
best of their davs inthis work, and robbed their own families, 
depriving them of all right in property arising from the labour 
of their parents that thev might apply it to the cause of God, 
thev should be « ‘onstrained thus to. inte rrupt their labours in 
that cause to vindicate their characters from aspersions as 
base as they are senseless. And thev entreat the public to 
do them the justice to believe that, while nothing could be 
more distressing to their own minds than thus to bring their 
own affairs before the public, nothing has induced them to 
do it, but the fear that the cause of God, and particularly that 
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of the Society with which they are connected, would be in- 


jured by their remaining uny longer silent.’’ 
Serampore, January 20th, 1820. 


I have been greatly urged by my friends to par- 
licularize what we have been enabled to contribute 
ourselves toward the support of the cause.’ To this 
I feel extreme reluctance. We always thought it 
unbecoming in us to bring any thing of this kind 
into view, and when it was mentioned in England 
many years ago, it was without our consent or 
knowledge. We met the expenses of the cause out 
of our monthly income precisely as we did our fa- 
mily expenses. Whether the sum needed was for 
daily food, or for the Asiatic and native brethren, 
or tracts, or schools, or to meet any other object 
connected with the cause of God, it was furnished 
from the same stock without any distinction. The 
whole income was generally thus-expended, and at 
the end of the month we were sometimes in difficul- 
ties. As our expenditure for the cause was thus 
intermixed with our common expenses from month 
to month without any intention of its bemg ever 
made known to others, it is impossible for me to 
bring it out to view in any other way than'by men- 
tioning the things it has included in these twenty-six 
or seven years. aes 

The sum we paid for the premises was £3750, if 
we reckon the rupee worth two shillings and six 
pence. The expense of repairing and enlarging 
them as circumstances required, and the perpetual 
outlay required to preserve them from) the en- 
croachments of the river, have amounted, I have 
reason to think, from the calculation I have made, 
to about 76,000 rupees in all these years. This, if 
the rupee had been always two shillings and six 
pence, would have been £9500; and as that was 
its value the greater part of that time, we may 
at least estimate that sum at #8500. 

It was before 1816 that we had to , advance 
money toward the support of our European brethren. 
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The missionary funds sent out after that time were 
sufficient, and were of course devoted wholly to them. 
I have mentioned the sum advanced as being from 
eight to ten thousand pounds, when every deduction 
is made. If we estimate it at nine thousand, we 
cannot be very far wide of the truth. The support 
of the six missionary widows, from one to six years 
each, and of the fourteen fatherless or motherless 
children, with their education, who were with us, 
some for a year, and others from infancy until the 
age of maturity, could not be less than five thousand 
pounds ; it probably exceeded that sum. 

The sum expended in the support of the Asiatic 
and Native missionary brethren at the different sta- 
tions in the course of twenty years, for thirteen of 
which these stations were from seven to nine, can- 
not with justice be estimated at less than from 
twelve to thirteen thousand pounds. 

The circulation of Tracts we have regarded as of 
the utmost value from the beginning. In printing 
them’ we have been aided by grants to’ the 
amount of £100 by the Religious ‘Tract Society. 
Of the number we have printed annually in various 
languages I am not quite certain. The lowest num- 
ber I have seen mentioned is fifteen thousand ; and 
we have sometimes printed above a hundred thou- 
sand ina year. The average number may be fixed 
at fifty thousand annually. They have contained 
from four to forty pages. In Calcutta the number 
‘ties oye for the rupee is from fourteen to eighteen ; 

ut if we estimate these at twenty, ten for the shil- 
ling, the fifty thousand will amount to £250 annu- 
ally. This, in twenty-seven years, will be £6500. 
The Native Schools have constantly appeared im- 
portant. For some years the expense of them lay 
entirely upon us; and when the institution for na- 
tive schools was formed, we subscribed to it three 
thousand rupees annually as long as we were able; 
and Mr. Ward devoted to them the profits of his 
work on the Hindoos. The sum we have thus ex- 
pended in schools of different kinds in these twenty- 
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seven years, has not been less than £2000: it may 
have been much more. 


Much has been expended with a view to print-. 


ing the Scriptures. In attempting to improve the 
paper so as to prevent its being devoured by insects, 
about #5000 have been expended, which attempt 
has now been happily crowned with success. We 
have also borne ourselves the expense of printing 
six of the versions of the New Testament. In 
erecting the buildings of the College, and furnishing 
it with a library of about four thousand volumes, 
we, regarding it as among the most effectual means, 
under the Divine blessing, of promoting christianity 
in India, expended somewhat more than fifteen 


thousand pounds. If these sums be added gett 
the account will stand thus: 


Purchase of the Mission premises at Serampore - £3750 


expended in repairing and enlarging them, and in 

constantly guarding them against the encroach- 
mepts of the river - - - - 8000 
Expended on the Society’s missionaries, from 1805 
to 1816, bevond the funds sent for that purpose - 
Ex pe nded on six widows and fourteen children of 
missionary brethren .- - - - - 
In sup porting for twenty years Asiatic and Native 
missionary brethren, occupy ing for thirteen years, 


from seven to nine stations. - - - - 12500 
In ‘Tracts for twenty-seven years, at 50,000 an- . 

nually, in various languages, £250 annually  - 6400 
In Native Schools during that period ee - 2000 


In the erection of the Lall Bazar Chapel - - 2000 
In attempts to improve the paper in India witha_ 

view to printing the Scriptures - - - 4600 

In printing six versions of the New Testament - 38000 
In erecting the College buildings, including a library » 

of four thousand volumes, and the donation of a 

piece of ground — - - - - - - 
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If from this sum we deduct Mr. Grant’s legacy 
of £2500 left us in 1807, Mrs. Bryant’s, and a 
small sum or two besides, together about £800, 
with the three grants of a thousand pounds each, 
and the tenth of their income for general purposes 
for one year, voted by the Committee in aid of these 
stations, in the whole £7223, the sum applied by 
us to the cause in these twenty-seven years, will be 
somewhat above sixty-four thousand pounds. This 
sum does not include our own support, while devot- 
ing to the cause every moment we could redeem. 
Respecting this, my brethren have truly said, that 
they * exerted themselves almost bey ond théir. na- 
tural strength,” Had we received salaries as the 
Society’s missionaries however, these, in a period 
of tw enty-three vears for one, and of twenty-seven 
vears for the other two, would have exceeded fif- 
teen thousand pounds; and if our efforts in the 
work of translation, particularly Dr. Carey’s, which 
have ever been gratuitous, were to be estimated at 
two thirds of that sum, it would appear that we 
contributed to the cause much more than seventy 
thousand pounds, 

You mention, my dear Sir, that some, on hear- 
ing what we have been duableil to devote to the 
cause of God, have supposed, from connecting 
ideas of vast wealth with India, that we must have 
had some very extraordinary ways of obtaining 
money, and that some have even talked of our 
having had an income of eight or ten thousand 
pounds annually. If I could give you an exact idea 
of things with us, you would. at once see that no- 
thing can be more monstrous than this notion. The 
fact is so different from this, that nothing but the 
most strenuous exertions on the one hand. and the 
strictest economy In ever Vv department on the other. 
could have enabled us to realize this sum for the 
cause. Some engaged in similar employments have 
not been able to realize any surplus income, and 


after a long course of years have ended in being 


deeply involved in debt ; and the fears we have had 
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of this, and even yet have, are more than I can 
describe. The expense attending the management 
of business when the natives do so little,’ and all 
assistance from other persons born either in Europe 
or India bears so igh a price, is necessarily great. 
Even Dr. Carey’s income, which has been the most 
steady, and the least subject to expense, has not 


been without unavoidable deductions, His being 


obliged to be in Calcutta two days in the week in- 
volved the expense of a conveyance, first with one 
horse, and afterwards with another on the road as a 
relay, when the journey was found to be longer than 
one horse in Bengal could perform. He has also 


been constrained to rent a house in Caleutta, that he 


wight pursue his work of translation m quietness, 
when not engaged in his professional duties, the rent 
of which has been from 90 to 100 rupees monthly, al- 
though he has constantly chosen a house of an inferior 
kind. He has been also obliged to retain servants 
there, to prepare food, &c. who will do no work else- 


where, though idle the greater part of their time. 


All this expense is inseparable from his holding his 
situation in Caleutta and residing at Serampore. 
At Serampore, as, from his situation, he is so often 
visited by persons connected with government, he 
cannot live precisely in the way he would prefer, 
were he at a missionary station in the country. His 
botanical studies also, connected as they are with a 
garden of four or five acres, involve a certain degree 
of expense, although managed with as little as possi- 
ble. This, however, is compensated by its recom- 
mending the cause of religion to men of science in 
India. | 

It was some time before the printing office pro- 
duced any surplus income beyond the support of 
Mr. Ward and those he employed. There are few 
works written in India, and of these it is not often 
that a sufficient number of copies is sold to cover the 
expense of printing. Of periodical works there is 
scarcely one, beside the public papers, which covers 
itsown expenses. Incidental printing, as hand bills 
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and things of that nature, is confined almost wholl 

to Caleutta. Much employment for Mr. Ward’s 
ress was formerly furnished by works intended for 

the College of Fort Wilham; that institution, how- 


ever, has beenso abundantly supplied as to need few 


more works of that kind. Beyond these, he had but 
little beside what we could furnish ourselves; and 
he thought that he could promote the cause by print- 


‘ing religious works at a lower price than had been 


hitherto done. Respecting the works printed on 
our own account, I have been long convinced that 
we were often mistaken in estimating them. We 
knew the price at which one book was sold and the 
number of copies printed, and upon this we calculated 
the value of the stock and of the income produced 
by printing. Years afterwards, we generally found, 
however, that not half of these were sold, and 
often, not a fourth. Increased experience, in con- 
ducting business with natives, convinced us also, 
that the expense, in every department, exceeded our 
former calculations. As the printing-offices around 
us Increased in number, Mr. Ward, of course, found 
a diminution of the employment formerly given to 
his own, while the demand for workmen in these 
offices, increased their wages. Since his removal, 
this has been felt in a still greater degree. 
Respecting our school, the terms of it are 
not higher than those of respectable schools in 


winle we have no vacation. beside three- 


wetKks at Christmas: and even then, the greater part 
of our pupils remain with us without our making 
any extra charge. ‘There are constantly somne with 
us also, whose loss of parents and destitute situation, 


constraln us from compassion to board and educate © 


them gratis; and those acquainted with India, are 
well aware how often sudden reverses, or the remo- 
val of parents, occasion losses which could scarcely 
have been foreseen, and frustrate previous calcula- 
tions of surplus income. It is easy for an impartial 
mind to see, therefore, that with such means of in- 
come, nothing but the most persevering exertion, 
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and the steadiest economy and good management, 
throughout every department, could have enabled 
us to'apply to the cause of God the sum which has 


been already mentioned. I am not acquainted in- 


deed, with any printing-office or school establish- 
ment in India, which has been conducted with 
greater or even with equal economy. — : 
The reports which you inform me are circulated 
respecting our sumptuousness and splendor and pro- 
fusion, I think it almost a waste of time to notice; 
the whole is totally unfounded. We have no de- 
light in any thing of the kind. It is ‘quite foreign 
to our ideas and feelings. In India where the cli- 
mate renders it necessary that a house for a family 
of three or four persons be large, for a school con- 
taining from seventy to a hundred pupils, we must 
unavoidably have a large house ; and if it were not 
decent to a certain degree, no pupils would be placed 
there,—and we should have no means of support- 
ing either the cause or ourselves. It is also true that 
with such a school, when the river which runs before 
the house forms the highway from every part of 


India to its metropolis, some relative or some friend» 


acquainted with the parents of these children, may 
be expected to call from week to week, and almost 
from day to day. And when Indian habits involve 
so much of hospitality, it would be highly injurious to 
religion, were we to be more deficient than others. 
This has rendered it absolutely necessary that the 
accommodations afforded, whether such persons take 
a meal or stay a night, should be decent. Hut for 
inany years we had not a decent table; and beyond 
this we have never gone. Never didasilver dish of 
the smallest size appear upon our table; and I have 


seen the house of no friend in Britain, with a’school | 


establishment half so large, in which the furniture, 
though accounted simply decent, has not exeeeded 
ours at Serampore. While through Mrs. Marshman’s 


unremitting attention every thing is in decent order ;. 


the economy which prevails through every part of 
it I have never seen exceeded. In a country}where 
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five servants can be kept for the price of one in 
Britain, not one has been retained in our house who 
could in any way be spared. Although a palankeen, 
through the heat of the climate, is kept by most Kuro- 
peans, yet for ourselves alone, independently of what 
the school requires, we have never kept one. We 


were thirteen or fourteen years in the country before 


we kept any vehicle for the sake of air and health, 
notwithstanding our close sedentary employment. 
We never had a vehicle with more than one horse, 


and the price of that animal has been oftener below . 


ten than above fifteen pounds. During the whole 
twenty-seven years we have never made one dinner 
for the few Danish triends who have been so kind 
to us; nordo I| recollect our having, at any one time, 
had six persons to dinner, beside christian friends ; 
nor do 1 believe, that in these twenty-seven years, 
Mrs. Marshman or myself have expended twenty 
pounds in faneiful gratifications of the nature of 
dress or household furniture. Whence these reports 
could have originated, therefore, 1 cannot conceive. 
The situation in which we are placed is beyond 
measure distressing. We have the weight of sup- 
porting the cause upon us; and if we hare not those 
things necessary for our calling, we cannot support 
either that or ourselves. If we have them, we are in- 
stantly criminated at differing from those who have 
nothing of this weight upon them. 

As to the story that we are rich either col- 
lectively or individually, so far is this from the 
truth, that when I consider the state in which we 
really are, my heart almost sinks within me. On 


this subject I have felt too much ever, to mention 


things particularly to more than two or three of 
my most intimate frends; and nothing but its 
being urged on me as an_ indispensable duty, 
has prevailed on me now to speak further on 
the subject. Respecting our public affairs, it may be 
proper to mention, that Mr. Ward alone was fully 
acquainted with them, as he kept the accounts. I was 
never “the accountant to the concern,” until after 
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lis lamented death, and then only for a short period. 
Now there was one fact which those who have spread 
this report about us, ought not to have overlooked, 
for it was well known; that there was much pro- 
perty in our hands which was not our own: We 
had, in the begining of 1819, opened a Bank for 
Savings, the deposits in which, through the confi- 
dence reposed in us, had so far exceeded our expec- 
tations, that in 1822 we found ourselves responsible 
for, property intrusted to our care to the amount of 
nearly ten thousand pounds. This distressed Mr. 
Ward ; and after having examined every thing he 
could reckon upon as available, he felt constrained 
in August that year, to call our attention to the situ- 
ation of our affairs. On examining them, we found 
them in such a state, as to make us fear that, should 
any thing calamitous happen to us, religion would 
be dishonoured. This affected us so deeply, that 
we determined to engage all three in prayer with 
a special view to them, every Friday evening before 
entering on our consultations. The necessity for 
this still appeared so great, that this meeting for 
prayer was continued by Dr. Carey, myself, and 
my son, even to the time I] left Serampore. On 
returning from Europe, my son was so alarmed at 
the state of our affairs, that he gave Dr. Carey and 
ine no rest until we had closed the Bank for Savings. 
This was done about nine months before I left India, 
and about five thousand pounds were paid back to 
the depositors immediately. Nearly five thousand 
pounds* more remained still in our hands,} which, 
with other sums for which we were responsible, 
amounted to nearly seven thousand pounds, How 
the state of our affairs is now I cannot say with ex- 
act precision; but, from accounts since received, and 
from the weight of missionary expenses now upon 


* The money deposited in this Bank for Savings was generally place. at in- 
terest in Calcutta on our responsibility; and 4 1500 of it were vestad in a bank 
share, which is of the same nature as Bank or India stock here. This I find has 


been transformed into ‘* my having a share in some banking business iy Calcutta. 


This I never had; ‘and of that bank share,” or any other, not a farthing wa> 
ever my personal property. 
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my brethren, I have every reason to apprehend that 
on my return I shall find them worse rather than 
better. The implements and materials with which 
business is conducted, are of course indispensably 
necessary to our going forward in supporting the 
cause or our own families, as without them we must 
stop altogether. But so smail is the value of these, 
that, as already mentioned in the ‘‘ Brief Memoir,” 
(p. 71,) my colleagues, in a letter to the Committee 
dated April 15th, 1826, declare that, ‘* with the ex- 
ception of the steam engine,” (a small one of twelve 
horses’ power for making paper,) “ all the (move- 
able) property at Serampore would not fetch at the 
hammer a thousand pounds.” I feel as fully per- 
suaded therefore, as I ean be at thisdistance from home, 
that after having laboured so many years to promote 
the cause of God in every way we have been able, 
if every sum were paid for which we are now an- 
swerable, the interest of the sum left in our common 
stock by way of capital, would by no means be 
sufficient for the widows and relatives of our de- 
ceased missionary brethren now lying upon us. 
Should it be asserted, that although our public 
fund is in this low state, still we are privately rich, 
particularly myself; let me say, that if delicacy 
would allow me to disclose every particular respect- 
‘Ing my own circumstances, the asserters themselves 
would be put to shame. Neither Dr. Carey nor 
myself have ever had any thing by which we could 
meet the calls of private charity or the wants of 
destitute relatives, beside our tenths since 1817, and 
the little private property-we had from the beginning 
of our union, which, after having been many years at 
interest, was only a few hundred pounds, Neither 
of us ever engaged in any private trade, nor 
touched a farthing of our common fund for any 
purpose whatever. T have already mentioned his 
distress respecting his widow and relatives, when he 
foresaw that his removal would so reduce our in- 
come, as to render it impossible for the survivors to 
realize their own wishes: and his declaring to us, 
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with feelings I can never forget, that of his tenths 
he had nothing left which deserved mention, My 
own situation is but little different. Those who 
have asserted that I am rich, forgot that I am 


trustee for the pray of several orphans, and that | 


property which may appear connected with my 
name, 1s not mine, but theirs. I had supposed, 


that the sum possessed by Mrs. Marshman and my- | 


self, of the tenths intended as a provision for widow- 
hood and old age, might amount, when all our 
debts were paid, to fifteen hundred pounds, in- 


‘cluding the house I had purchased, partly with 


borrowed funds, that my family might have a quiet 
abode, should they ever be denied one on premises 
purchased by us for the widow and the fatherless, 
as well as for the cause of God. But recent #letters 
from Mrs. Marshman strongly express the fear that 
‘the writings of that house must go as a pledge,” 
before Ican reach home. Surely, to be in this state, 
without the least future provision, through the life of 
either of us not being insured in any fund whatever, 
is to be sufficiently destitute; and such it must be 
felt by Mrs. Marshman, after she has devoted her- 
self so strenuously to the support of the cause for so 
long a course of years. | 

Dr. Carey well knew the circumstances in which 
we were all placed, after having thus laboured to the 
utmost In co-operating with our brethren at home 
to advance the interests of the mission; and he 
thought that a spirit of kindness and confidence was 
due tous in return, and that the aid we might need 
in our missionary operations, should be imparted to 
us in this spirit. But the letter from the Committee 
accompanying the second vote of a thousand pounds, 
which required a minute account of ifs expenditure, 
and adverted again to the property, appeared to him 
to breathe so different a spirit, that 1t almost over- 
whelmed his mind, which will appear from the fol- 
lowing letter to me: 
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March 2Ist, 1826. 
My dear brother Marshman. 

If lL were to follow the feelings of my own mind arising 
from the very unlovely letter we received yesterday, I 
should instantly break off all connexion with the Society. 
Is this the reward of thirty-three vears’ labour, and of an 
entire sacrifice of all personal advantages for so long a time? 
If by the property at Serampore they mean the premises, 
that is as much theirs as it ever was or ean be till they 


are incorporated as a body, and, as such, acknowledged by 


Government. If they mean the stock and other personal 
property, (for a great part of which we have paid /Acir bills 
onus.) it will never be given to them with my consent. 1 
hope vou will be a thousand times more calm and temperate 
in discussing this matter with them than | am now. 
lam, my dear brother, 
Very affectionately yours, 


W. CAREY. 


When in the letter which thus deeply aflected Dr. 
Carey's mind, the Committee thought there was no- 
thing exceptiouable, itwas evident, that without some 
change in their feelings toward us, there could be no 
hope of comfort in our future connexion, Without 


this, other letters in the same spirit might be con- 


stantly expected; and this would destroy our peace. 
Any proposal which gave the most distant itima- 
tion of such change, | should have welcomed with 
joy at the last meeting of the Committee ; but when 
the only proposals made to me were such as, instead 
of this, breathed a spirit still more untriendly to Se- 
rainpore, this filled me with the deepest grief. 

It has been urged that Dr. Carey's agreeing to 
give up the four stations, shewed that his mind was 
different from mine. I knew that this was not the 
ease, and that this step was merely the effect of pecu- 
niary distress. "This, his letters since, which have 
been already quoted, abundantly coutirm. Advert- 
ing again to the subject in his letter to me of No- 
vember loth, he uses this expression. “1 agreed to 
giving these stations over to the Society, as I should 
agree to the amputation of a limb to save life.” 

Constrained to look immediately to the public for 
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the aid we need in supporting the missionary stations, 
which, through the divine blessing, had grown from 
one to ten, including Serampore itself, my ‘earnest 
desire was to effect this in such a way as to avoid 
every thing tending to excite strife or unfriendly feel- 
ing. ‘The course which was immediately adopted 
toward us and our cause, is well known, Still in 
drawing up the Brief Memoir, | carefully avoided 
every thing which could lead to contention, And 
though compelled by the misrepresentatious’ which 
have followed to give a fuller account of things 1n this 
publication, (the Touigth of which, while unavoidable, 
1 exceedingly regret,) this has been done in_ the 
spirit of candour ; and all uncharitable refleétions on 
the conduct of others, have been carefully avoided. 
Throughout the whole the greatest solicitude has 
heen felt to adhere to real fact. At such a distance 
from Serampore, where all the records and accounts 
are, it may have been scarcely possible to: secure 
perfect accuracy In every point; but if there‘be any 
errors, I am confident they are few. Having thus 
subinitted to the candour of the public the case of 
Serampore, it is my determination to engage in no 
controversy whatever; but, leaving the whole to 
(god and those who love his cause, to return as soon 
as possible to my beloved employ in his service 
among the heathen. | | 

In conclusion, let me entreat the attention,of the 
friends of religion to these missionary operations. 
They include five stations in Bengal—Serampore, 
Dinagepore, Jessore, Dacca, and Chittagong; four 
nm Hindoosthan—Benares, Allahabad, Muttra, and 
Delhi ; and one, the island of Akyab, in the Arra- 
can country. These ten stations are occupied by 
five European, fen Asiatic, and fifteen Native 
brethren ; and contain ten churches, the members of 
which, principally natives, amount to betweer three 
and four hundred. Thus thirty European, Asiatic, 
and Native brethren, are cordially united in 
endeavouring to spread the gospel around them. If 
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the Divine blessing be granted on these stations and 
churches, they may be expected to furnish a suc- 
cession of converts, who, after receiving due in- 
struction, may be rendered the means of extending 
Christianitv in the country at a com varatively small 
expense. To the instruction of fe: % the brethren 
at Serampore assiduously devote themselves: while 
they, at the same time, earnestly endeavour to imbue 
their minds with their own spirit and views respect- 
ing the work of God im India. 

The brethren Carey, Marshman, Mack, and 
John Marshman, affectionately superintend and 
encourage the other brethren in their various mis- 
sionary labours. The care of providing supplies, 
in addition te those with which they may be favour- 
ed by the friends of religion at home, rests, as al- 
ready mentioned, on the two elder brethren, and 
their younger colleague John Marshman. As long 
as they were able, they rejoiced in meeting the ex- 
pense of the cause themselves, but the divine bless- 
ing has so extended these missionary operations, 
that without aid from the friends of religion at home, 
it isimpossible for them to be carried forward. And 
When the christian public take so deep an interest in 
the conversion of the heathen, as to sustain the en- 
lire expense of other missionary undertakings, we 
cannot but hope they will generously assist those 
brethren, who while labouring in the work, contri- 
bute themselves toward the expense of it to the ut- 
most of their power. After so many thousand 
pounds have been expended in providing the means 
for carrying forward the cause, chiefly through the 
natives of India themselves, we cannot believe that 
christian wisdom will suffer the cause to sink for 
want of that measure of aid which it may require. 
This measure of aid we respectfully solicit, not in 
the spirit of opposition, but of christian affection 
towards all engaged in the same work. 

The expenses of the missionary operations at these 
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different stations, including those for tracts, jour-— 
nies, and all other expenses, were found, at the 
end of 1826, to exceed the estimate before given, 
£1400, by nearly three hundred pounds, The pro- 
spective extension of them, which was expected to. 
require another thousand pounds, and even thg con- 
tinuance of those now carried forward, must be sus- 
pended on the aid with which we may be favoured. 
In whatever degree aid may be extended either to 
the missionary stations, the translations, the native 
schools, or the college, it. will be received with gra- 
titude and applied in the most faithful manner.’ 

The particular method to be adopted by those 
friends who may feel disposed to aid us in the work 
of God, will be left entirely to their own judgment, 
as this must vary with their situation and cireum- 
stances. Samuel Hope, Esq. Banker, of Liverpool, 
has kindly engaged to act as Treasurer for the 
diferent objects connected with Serampore;; and 
Subscriptions and Donations, in aid of any one of 
them, will be received by Messrs. Giyx & Co. 
Bankers, Lombard- Street, for Mr. Hope; by Méssrs. 
Fiercuer, ALEXANDER, & Co. Bankers, Coleman- 
Street; Parsury, Atten, & Co. Leadenhall- Street; 
Pritt, Esq. Wood-Street, Cheapside ; 

I’. Esq. St. Mary Axe; Joun ANDREW, 
Hampstead ; London. Hore, 
Banker, Liverpool. —Rev. Dr. Sreapman, Re 
Gopwin, Bradford. — Rev. James Acwortn, lL 
— Mr. Ricuarp Huddersfield, R. 
Penoitty, Rev. G. Sampie, Newcastle. — James? Ac- 
WORTH, Esq. Captain J. Chathan 
Rev. THOMAS Cores, Bourton. — Rev. A. Wav@ 
Mr. James Epwarps, Lyme. — Rev. T. Watton, 
Rev. P. ANsrig, Trowbridge. — Rev. T. Govuen, 
Westbury-Leigh. — Rev, R. Arrcurson, Bratton, — 
Rev.‘ — Ropway, Bradford, Wilts. Rev. 
Porter, Rev. Opie Suitu, J. Grant Esq. 
Bath. — Rev. Joun Foster, Rev. Tuomas Roxerts, 
Josepn Corttie, Esq. Bristol. — Rev. J@seru 
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Mircuet. Downton. — Rev. S. Kivpin, Exeter. — 

Tuomas Parnett, Esq. Rev. D. Srewarr, Mr. 

Epvwarp Witson, Upper Sackville-Street, Dublin.— 

Rey. Curisropuer Anperson, Rey. INNEs, 

mht Edinburgh. —James Deakin, Esq. Glasgow. — Rev. 

G. Barciay, Irvine. — Rev. Jonn Gitmovur, Aber- 
deen. 
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SERAMPORE,’ 


in a Series of ihetters to a sFriend. 
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Member of the Royal College of Surceons, London, §e. 


I am young and ye are very old: wherefore | was afraid, and durst no 
shew you my opinion, I said, Days should speak:——Great men are not always ° 


wise :——I also will shew mine opinion, Line. 


Qui statuit aliquid, parte inaudita #quum licet statuerit, hand 
eqnus tuit. SENECA. 
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